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‘WueEnce arises the evil which we see around us in the world?’ 
This must have been a startling question to the mind of a serious 
and inquiring Greek of the earlier age. He had no divine re- 
velation to guide him; and the traditions he was familiar with, 
dim and feeble outlines of the truth as they were, could have sug- 
gested but an unsatisfactory solution of the momentous problem. 


Of the fact there could be no doubt. Evil, in its twofold cha- 
racter of sin and misery, was the subject of continual and bitter 
experience. It was clear that, in the majority of men, reason 
had become the slave of the passions, which she ought to have 
brought into subjection; and from the time of Homer oifupds 
had been the ‘epitheton sollenne’ of Spords, as expressing the 
woe to which human flesh is heir. But how could the existence 
of evil be accounted for? The Nile, it was evident, had over- 
flowed its banks, but what could have occasioned the swelling 
of its waters? could it be that the gods, the bestowers of good, 
(Swrfjpes édwv,) had also showered down their curses upon 
mankind? Or should the inquirer adopt a creed similar to that 
of the Manichees of later times, and of our own Saxon ancestors, 
and ascribe to an Arhiman or a Zerneboch a power for evil 
coextensive with that of the opposite principle for good? Or did 
evil arise from a necessity of nature, as being inseparable from 
the matter of which the world was composed? Or had man of 
his own free-will degenerated from the original rectitude of his 
nature, and, pursuing folly, reaped its harvest of misfortune ? 
Or, finally, was there an all-controlling destiny, undefined, in- 
scrutable, itself subject to no laws, which impelled at one time 
to good, at another time to ill, using both gods and men as mere 
blind instruments of its own? Origen, verily, with all the light 
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of revelation, found it difficult to explain the source of evil, for 
he says, (c. Cels. 1. 4. p. 207,) Elzrep ody addos tus Téros TaY év 
avOpwras é€etacews Sedpevos SuoPhiparés éott TH picet nuar, 
év TovtTows Kal » Tdév Kaxa@v TayOein dv yéveots. How much 
more then must the consideration of such a subject have be- 
wildered a poor Greek, dependent — his own meagre re- 
sources of conjecture or interpretation 

We find no attempt at the solution of this difficulty in the 
Homeric poems. The poet, like all bards of the earliest and 
least civilised times, is too much occupied in singing objectively 
the warlike exploits of old («Aéa avépadv), to bestow much 
thought on the progress or deterioration of mankind. Miraculous 
interpositions of heaven, moving incidents by sea or land, the 
contest of the elements, but above all, the tented field—War, 
with all its circumstance, the delight of heroes xappn)s and 
their greatest glory, are the only themes to which his chords 
will respond. Yet, even Homer laments the degeneracy of his 
own day: but it is only when the spear of Achilles is to be 
hurled, or some vast fragment of a rock to be thrown, that the 
weakness of his contemporaries occurs to him. He also makes 
his hero allude to the distribution of good and evil, from the 
two' casks which stand on Jove’s threshold—but very per- 
functorily, without any reference to the law of their allotment— 
merely as a topic of consolation to the weeping and broken- 
hearted Priam. 

But Hesiod,’ with whose ideas we are now mainly concerned, 
was a poet of a far different temperament. We may probably 
assign as his date, the period between 750 and 700 B.c.,° and 
with the most judicious critics consider him to have lived about 
a century posterior to Homer. In this interval, his countrymen 
seem to have lost much of their exclusively martial character, 
and the restless activity of the Heroic age had given place to the 
quieter pursuits of more ordinary life. ‘The Beeotians themselves 
were not a very ambitious or distinguished nation; and although 
Peneleus and Leitus had found their way wrongfully into the 
Homeric catalogue, instead of their Cadmean predecessors, yet 
how tame is the part they play, compared with the Achxan 





1 Tliad, 24. 527. 

2 ‘We use the name of Hesiod because no scholar yet has been found bold enough 
to question his individuality ; although critics, in their everlasting strainings 
after originality, are constantly discovering that such and such passages are not 
from Hesiod’s pen, but are interpolations by some pupil of the Hesiodic school. 
Goettling, with much critical acumen and philological research, is more liable to 
this charge than we could have wished. He supposes the passages v. 47—105, 
vy. 109—201, v. 504—558, of the Works and Days, to be interpolations. 

3 Mr. Grote (History of Greece, vol. i. chap. 2) places Hesiod shortly after the 
year 700 s.c. We should be inclined to give more weight to the opinion of Hero- 
dotus, that Hesiod preceded himself by about 400 years. 
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leaders from Thessaly and the Peloponnese! To quote the 
words of the late Professor K. O. Miiller, whose recent death 
has inflicted a loss upon philology, which she will have long 
occasion to deplore ; 


‘We find the Beeotians always remaining a vigorous, hardy race, whose 
mind can never soar far above the range of bodily existence, and whose 
cares are for the most part limited to the supply of their immediate wants 
—equally removed from the proud aspirings of the Doric spirit, which 
subjected all things within its reach to the influence of certain deeply im- 
planted notions, and from the liveliness and fine susceptibility of the Ionic 
character, which received all impressions with a fond a impassioned 
interest.’ 


Hesiod himself had a mind very susceptible of external in- 
fluence—keenly appreciating the corruption of his fellows, and 
viewing with feelings of bitter melancholy, their declension 
from the path of virtue. Add to this, that he himself had 
severely suffered from the unfraternal conduct of his brother 
Perses, and the injustice of ‘the kings,’ who by a warped 
sentence (cxodjou Sixyor), as he emphatically terms it, had 
defrauded him of a large portion of his inheritance. In 
such a position, and possessed of such feelings, can we wonder 
that the Ascrean should mourn over the crimes of men, and 
reflect on the origin of evil? And Hesiod did ‘intently think— 
intensely feel,’ on a subject so fraught with awe and wonder. 
In his great didactic poem of the ‘ Works and Days,’—the 
earliest of subjective poetry,—which depicts, with such accuracy 
as might be expected from the infancy of thought, the in- 
tensive workings of the human mind, the main scope doubtless 
is to admonish his wayward brother of the ruin to which his bad 
courses were hurrying him—to represent the happiness of virtue 
and the misery of vice even in this world—to show him the 
means by which he might yet retrieve his shattered fortunes 
and become a useful member of the society he had outraged. 
But to all such admonitions it seemed but a natural preface to 
describe the causes of the villany and dishonesty which were 
every where apparent, and the origin of woe, disease, and death. 
And this object our poet hopes to attain, by selecting for his 
brother’s meditation those legends of his country whick seemed 
to himself most pregnant with meaning, and most truly indi- 
cative of the source of human misery. The myths he selected, 
alike conspicuous for their wonderful significancy and the 
beauty of their poetic dress, are the story of Pandora, and 
that of the successive Ages of the world. 

And first, for the narrative of Pandora. 

In subsequent times, the Greeks, and more especially the 
Athenians, prided themselves upon being autochthons, or sprung 
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from the land they inhabited, from their own mountains and 
their native woods; and the great, too, were enamoured of a 
pedigree which connected them with the gods, and assigned 
them for an ancestor a’ Hercules or an Apollo. But in the 
earlier ages of which we are speaking, the tradition of the ori- 
ginal creation of man had not wholly disappeared. The idea of 
a proper creation of heaven and earth, of such high antiquity 
among oriental nations, which supposed the Deity to have formed 
the world with design, was unknown to the Greeks, and could 
only arise in religions which ascribed a personal existence and 
an eternal duration to the Deity. Hence, they deduced heaven 
and earth from generation of Chaos* or the wide abyss of space. 
And with the external objects of nature, the original elementary 
religion of the Greeks was necessarily connected; and conse- 
quently the origin of their gods is by generation also, and from 
the universal womb of Chaos. But with man it was otherwise : 
in his production creation had a share, although it was not the 
only element. 

After the twofold revolution in Olympus, by which Uranus 
and Cronus had been in turn compelled to retire before the 
arms of their rebellious offspring, Zeus had become lord of the 





1 Cf. Plat. Thesetetus, p. 175. 

2 Hermann, in a most learned dissertation, ‘de Mythologia Greecorum anti- 
quissima,’ in the second volume of his Opuscula, maintains that the ideas of the 
Greeks on cosmogony and theogony can be discovered from the signification of 
the terms they used. He applies this principle with amazing skill to the names in 
the Theogonia of Hesiod : e.g. Xdosis not ‘ rudis indigestaque moles,’ as subse- 
quently interpreted, but merely space, from xalyw. Taia, the primeval offspring 
of Chaos, is matter, which contains the germs of creation in itself. But inasmuch 
as matter by itself would be inert and useless,”Epos (from ¢%pew, to connect) is 
assigned to ata as a brother, suggesting the adhesion of the otherwise scattered 
atoms, &c. &c. Notwithstanding, however, the plausibility of Hermann’s argu- 
ments, we must record our concurrence with Mr. Grote’s opinion about the 
unsoundness of allegorical interpretation. ‘To resolve them (i.e. the divine 
agents in Homer and Hesiod) into mere allegory is unsafe and unprofitable ; we 
then depart from the point of view of the original hearers, without acquiring any 
consistent or philosophical point of view of our own. For although some of the 
attributes and actions ascribed to these persons are often explicable by allegory, 
the whole series and system of them never is so. The theorist who adopts this 
course of explanation finds that, after one or two obvious and simple steps, the 
path is no longer open, and he is forced to clear a way for himself by gratuitous 
refinements and conjectures.’ Plato, long before, felt the difficulty which Mr. Grote 
alludes to. In the Phedrus, p. 229, he makes his Socrates say, ‘ For my part, 
Pheedrus, though I consider such (i.e. allegorical) explanations sufficiently pretty, 
yet I consider them the peculiar province of a very subtle, pains-taking, and by no 
means enviable person ; if for no other reason than that he will be called upon, as 
soon as he has finished this subject, to set us right as to the form of the Hippo- 
centaurs, and again as to that of the Chimera: and then he will have pouring in 
upon him a like crowd of Gorgons and Pegasuses, and such a wondrous host of 
portentous and impossible creations, that if he were to disbelieve them all, and 
with a kind of vulgar acuteness apply to each successively the test of probability, 
he would require no small amount of time and labour for the task.’— Wright's 
Translation. 
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ascendant, and from wantonness of power, or regard to his own 
security, had punished his father with his brother Titans, 
. the band 
That from his kingdom durst attempt to drive 
The star-crowned monarch,’ 

by eternal relegation to Tartarus. Now two of the sons of the 
imprisoned Titan Iapetus (whom critics identify with Japhet,’ 
son of the patriarch Noah), Prometheus and Epimetheus, are in 
a peculiar degree associated with mankind. No sooner is Zeus 
seated on his usurped throne, than we find Prometheus in the 
character of man’s champion, engaged in a contest of stratagem 
with the father of the gods, and cheating him of his fair share of 
the sacrificial victim.? And when Zeus, in his wrath, had with- 
drawn from earth the fire which alone rendered life supportable, 
the undaunted Iapetid purloins from heaven in the hollow of a 
ferule, that inestimable blessing for his protegés. And it is for 
this second offence, that Zeus determines to send Pandora among 
mankind. Now the question naturally arises, Who are these 
men who are so indebted to Prometheus’ patronage, and in 
whose behalf he ventures to disregard the laws of property ? 
This is the real difficulty, which some attempt to evade by sup- 
posing that they were indigenous or autochthons; others again 
ascribe their creation to Prometheus himself. But neither of 
these hypotheses tallies with the Hesiodic narrative. The 
Theogonia comprises the generation of all; yet there is no 
mention of a single mortal. We would wish to offer a sug- 
wie ourselves, which is, that none other than Prometheus and 

ipimetheus, with their less distinguished brothers Atlas and 
Mencetius, were the mortals who strove with Zeus at Mecone, 
and to whom Pandora was sent. By his opposition to the great 
potentate, Iapetus had forfeited for himself and his descendants 
the prerogatives of gods. Henceforth, his children are to be 
the connecting link between the despots of Olympus, and the 
future race of men. Although, like Milton’s Satan, they ‘ had 
not yet lost all their original brightness,’ but merely felt ‘the 
excess of glory obscured,’ they were now doomed to move in a 
lower sphere, and to become the progenitors of an inferior race. 
Hence it is that Zeus addresses Prometheus on the occasion of 
their quarrel, as the representative of men, and when Pandora is 
sent as ‘a plague to inventive men,’ Epimetheus’ house is her 
destination. And with such a notion the names of Prometheus‘ 








’ Epimetheus is termed by Milton (Paradise Lost, iv. 716), ‘ the unwiser son 
of Japhet.’ 

? Hesiod. Theog. v. 535. 

3 Lord Bacon, in his-treatise ‘ de Sapientia Veterum,’ in chap. xxvi., entitled, 
‘ Prometheus sive Status Hominis,’ collects whatever accounts are given of Pro- 
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and Epimetheus (the one provident, and the other wise after the 
event) admirably harmonize, as in them are personified the 
intellectual vigour and weakness of man. And men are descended 
from Prometheus, though not without the intervention of the 
other principle (deduced from traditional truth) of creation: 
for it is not from a marriage between Prometheus and an im- 
mortal goddess, that Deucalion, the great ancestor of men, is 
born; but by his union with Pandora, the creation of Hephestus 
by command of Zeus. 

But to resume the thread of the narrative. When Prometheus 
had twice outwitted Zeus, the latter was naturally very indig- 
nant, and determined to play off upon him or his brother, (for it 
seems to have been a matter of perfect indifference to Zeus, who 
probably looked upon Epimetheus as an accessory after the fact 
at least,) a most ruinous stratagem—by sending to them a present 
they should be glad to accept, but the acceptance of which 
they should rue all their days. After Zeus had intimated this 
his magnanimous resolution to Prometheus, and had issued his 
orders to Hephestus, the poet proceeds :— 


‘ He spoke, and they the royal Zeus obey’d: 
Straightway Hephestus made of earth a form 
Like to a modest virgin, as Zeus will’d. 

The stern-eyed Pallas girded on her zone: 

Graces immortal and revered Persuasion 

Fitted the golden chain around her neck : 

The fair-tress’d Hours crown’d her with vernal wreaths. 
Within her breast, Hermes, the Argicide, 

Falsehood, and cunning words, and guileful arts 
Implanted, at the Thunderer’s behest. 

Anon, the herald of the gods bestow’d 

The gift of eloquence, and gave her name, 

Pandora; for th’ Olympian denizens 





metheus by the ancients, and then most ingeniously allegorizes the whole. To 
epitomize the whole chapter would be too great a task, but we will select a portion 
of it foraspecimen. Bacon tells a story from lian,—that after the theft of fire 
by Prometheus, men were so ungrateful as to betray their benefactor to Zeus. The 
god was much gratified with their treason, and in recompense bestowed upon them 
the gift of perpetual youth. With this present they foolishly loaded an ass, which 
being athirst, went to a well to drink, when, lo! a serpent forbade all approach 
to the water, unless he received the precious burden as a fee. The poor ass, in his 
extremity, was fain to consent, and in this manner was the renewal of youth 
transferred from men to serpents for the paltry bribe of alittle water! Bacon 
then moralizes. The ingratitude of man, so acceptable to the god, implies the 
great merit of humility among mankind, and dissatisfaction with themselves and 
their arts; and the hatefulness in the eyes of heaven of the self-sufficiency and 
pride of philosophers and men of science. The mention of perpetual youth shows 
an opinion to have obtained, even among the ancients, that medicines for the 
prolongation of life had been once known, but lost through carelessness. The ass 
represents the slow progress of experience in the acquisition of dogmatic science. 
Finally, the serpent was added for the sake of ornament, or to shame mankind for 
not acquiring to themselves by art advantages which nature had bestowed on 
inferior animals. 
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Each gave a boon—a curse t’ inventive men. 

The Father, when he saw the guile complete, 

To Epimetheus sent the Argicide, 

The gods’ swift messenger, to bear their gift. 

But Epimetheus weighed not in his mind 

His brother’s caution, never to receive 

A gift from Zeus Olympius, but restore 

The boon, for fear a curse befall mankind. 

He first received it, then its nature found. 

For erst the tribes of men upon the earth 

Lived far apart from woe and baneful toil, 

And dire disease, which antedates decay. 

But now a woman open’d wide the lid, 

The great lid of the cask,! and out they flew; 

Such evil she and pain to men devised. 

Hope? sole remain’d in her inviolate cell 

Latent beneath the margin of the cask, 

Nor fled abroad ere that the lid was closed. 

And now ten thousand griefs oppress mankind ; 

Full is the earth of woe, and full the sea. 

Diseases mortal men, by day, by night, 

Spontaneously invade; and silently 

Bring evil—power of utterance Zeus denies. 

So vain th’ attempt t’ evade what Zeus ordains.’ 
Works and Days, ver. 59. 


Such is one of the two Hesiodic accounts of the advent of evil 
into the world, and the narrative is clearly a compromise 
between the idea of its originating from the malevolence of the 
gods, and its being the actual consequence of man’s own de- 
pravity. It is undoubtedly true, that Zeus commands the 
creation of Pandora, and that with the deliberate intention of 
introducing misfortune among men; but we must also remem- 
ber his provocation—that Prometheus, the representative of 





1 It appears strange that in after times it should have been supposed that Pan- 
dora brought with her a casket containing these ills enclosed, which her curiosity 
tempted her to open when in the house of Epimetheus. Hesiod expressly calls it 
a cask, and speaks of its large lid, militating strongly against the idea of a casket 
carried by a lady as a marriage present. Keightley (Mythology, p. 296) suggests 
that Natalis Comes, a modern mythologist at the revival of learning, first gave 
this interpretation to the passage of Hesiod. 

? About ‘ Hope’ two doubts occur. If it was a good, how came it to be impri- 
soned with the evils? And if it remained fastened up in the cask, what good could 
it do to mankind? To obviate the former difficulty, it has been alleged that 
éAmls meant the expectation of evil. It may occasionally have that signification, 
but never when used abstractedly, if we remember aright; and why in that case 
should it remain in its prison-house? In answer to the second question, Mr. Grote 
says that it was intended thereby that Hope should be ineffectual; the same 
mischief-making influence which lets evils out to their calamitous work, taking 
care that Hope shall still continue a powerless prisoner in their hands. But is it 
not clear, from the poet’s remark, that Pandora closed the lid before Hope had 
been able to escape? that the prevention of her flight was a good and not an evil? 
We must therefore conclude that by her continuance in the cask man had Hope 
in his power, to use when he might wish; while the evils were abroad, and 
ao beyond his control. We can offer no solution of the first-mentioned 

iliculty. 
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mankind, had twice most effectually outwitted him, in a man- 
ner most humiliating to his feelings as a god., Moreover men, 
in Epimetheus, were consenting parties to their own ruin. The 
poet connects man’s calamitous condition with the malevolence 
of the supreme god by implication, but his piety recoils from the 
direct charge, and in its anxiety ‘to assert eternal providence,’ 
suggests two exculpatory pleas for that malevolence. 

The ascription to a woman of the introduction of evil, while 
clearly derived from the Mosaic account of the Fall, strongly 
harmonizes with the tendency to depreciate the female character, 
which we discover in the early Greek poets. In addition to 
the disparagement of the sex by Hesiod, in the person of Pandora, 
Simonides! of Amorgos and Phocylides are well known to have 
had bad taste enough to abuse womankind, and in a subsequent 
age, the bias of Euripides is most notorious. The same misogy- 
nistic feeling displays itself in the legends which the early poets 
loved to dwell upon. Unlawful passion, and the bitter revenge 
attending its failure, were illustrated in the stories of Hippolyte 
and Peleus, of Sthenobeea and Bellerophon, of Phedraand Hip- 
polytus; while the treachery and cruelty of the sex are exem- 
plified in Scylla, Althzea, and Eriphyle, who betray to destruction 
respectively a father, a son, and a husband. And even in the 
laws of the refined Athenians, the expression in the marriage 
contract, that the bride was bestowed émi yvnciw yove, declares 
sufficiently the low estimate in which women were held. 
All of which appears very strange to us, who entertain such 
exalted notions of the female character, that abuse of the sex is 
generally confined to some few justly discarded lovers, and over- 
precocious schoolboys. 

The legend of Prometheus underwent many changes. Aischy- 
lus represents him as the self-constituted magnanimous pro- 
tector of a race of beings already in existence, who lived in the 
depth of penury, barbarity and ignorance. For preventing the 
annihilation of these miserable wretches to make way for a 
new creation, and for furnishing them with the means of living 
in comparative comfort, by the gift of fire and the introduction 





1 ‘Simonides derives the various, though generally bad, qualities of women from 
the variety of their origin; by which fiction he gives a much livelier image of 
female characters than he could have done by a mere enumeration of their quali- 
ties. The uncleanly woman is formed from the swine; the cunning woman, 
equally versed in good and evil, from the fox ; the talkative woman, from the dog ; 
the lazy woman, from the earth ; the unequal and changeable, from the sea; the 
woman who takes pleasure only in eating and sensual delights, from the ass; the 
perverse woman, from the weasel ; the woman fond of dress, from the horse; the 
ugly and malicious woman from the ape. There is only one race created for the 
benefit of men, the woman sprung from the bee, who is fond of her work, and 
keeps faithful watch over the housce,’—Miiller's Literature of Ancient Greece, 
chap. xi. 
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of the arts, the Titan god incurs the rancorous hatred of the 
upstart, whom he himself had been mainly instrumental in 
seating on the throne of heaven. To expiate his misplaced 
sympathy he is chained to a Scythian rock, where an eagle 
preys upon his liver the livelong day, but all to no purpose; 
for Prometheus proudly defies his oppressor, and glories that 
mankind are now beyond the reach of his cruelty. Prome- 
theus in after times was looked upon, not as himself the first of 
mankind, but as the creator of the human race. Such is the 
account followed by Ovid, Met. i. 82 :— 


‘ Quam (terram) satus Iapeto mistam fluvialibus undis 
Finxit in effigiem moderantum cuncta deorum ; 
Pronaque cum spectent animalia cetera terram, 

Os homini sublime dedit, coelumque tueri 
Jussit, et erectos ad sidera tollere vultus.’ 


Plato in his Protagoras (p. 320) makes the gods form men 
within the earth, from a mixture of earth and fire, and sub- 
stances which combine the two, and assign to Prometheus and 
his brother the distribution of such gifts as they like to bestow 
upon men and brutes. But the silly Epimetheus expended 
upon irrational animals the gifts which were to serve for the 
whole creation. When Prometheus came to review his bro- 
ther’s work and found man left ‘ naked and barefoot, unbedded 
and unarmed,’ to prevent such obvious injustice, he was com- 
pelled for once to forego all minor moral considerations, and 
steal from heaven fire and artistic skill, in order to supply his 
protegés with food and lodging. Akin to Plato’s myth is the 
fable to which Horace alludes,’ (Od. i. 16, 13,) that Prome- 
theus, for the due supply of men, was necessitated to pare away 
from other animals their qualities, noxious it seems as well as 
beneficial; in consequence of which arrangement, the violence 
S the raging lion has provided itself a residence in the human 

reast. 

But to return to Hesiod. Lest any should think that the 
history of Pandora makes the supreme deity, notwithstanding 
his provocations, evince too “ngs an anxiety to compass the 
misery of mankind, and lest the piety of the Hellenic race, ac- 
commodating as it undoubtedly was, should sustain too violent 
a shock, our poet appends a new myth, in which the other 
element, viz. man’s voluntary apostasy from justice and virtue, 
is more unquestionably prominent. Nor need we be alarmed 





1¢ Fertur Prometheus, addere principi 
Limo coactus particulam undique 
Desectam, et insani leonis 
Vim stomacho apposuisse nostro.’ 
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for the bard’s consistency. Mr. Grote, the successive volumes 
of whose history will be hailed with delight by every scholar, 
as the product of a mind philosophic and original, well stored 
with all the learning ap mag A for such an undertaking, and 
thoroughly imbued with the love of his subject, judiciously 
remarks :— 


‘Though this myth (that of Pandora) can in no way consist with the 
quintuple scale of distinct races, and is in fact a totally distinct theory to 
explain the same problem,—the transition of mankind from a supposed 
state of antecedent happiness to one of present toil and suffering,—such 
an inconsistency is not a sufficient reason for questioning the genuiné- 
ness of either passage; for the two stories, though one contradicts the 
other, both harmonize with the central purpose which governs the author's 
mind—a querulous and didactic appreciation of the present,’ 


In the idea of the five ages, the analogy of the different pe- 
riods of an individual’s life are made to bear upon the age of 
the world itself. Old men, who by their frequent and growing 
infirmities have lost, either wholly or partially, their relish for 
sensuous delights, who have scarcely any enjoyment at the pre- 
sent, and none to look forward to (we would be understood, of 
course, to speak in a worldly sense), are constrained to revert 
to the pleasures of their earlier days, and become even to a 
proverb ‘ laudatores temporis acti.’ And to such retrospect 
the failure of their memories to recall recent experiences neces- 
sarily inclines them. But pleasure, though a melancholy one, 
in contemplating the past is not confined to those who are on 
the confines of another world. Persons are rarely to be met 
with of that happy temperament and possessed of such external 
felicity as not, at middle age, or even earlier manhood, to dwell 
with regret upon the days gone by. <A golden vista, brighter 
and brighter as the distance increases, seems to envelope the 
past. Our spirits were high and elastic, our perceptions vivid 
and untiring—we had nothing to fear, we had everything to 
hope—the world was before us, and its honours and pleasures 
apparently within our grasp. Is it then a subject for wonder, 
that at this distance, when the bitter realities of life have 
checked our hopes and blunted our faculties, the days of 
childhood and youth are reflected in our memories as arrayed 
in ten thousand charms? No, however reason may reclaim, we 
are convinced that external nature was then more beautiful 
than it is now—that the fields were clad in a brighter verdure, 
that the streams flowed more limpidly, that the birds warbled 
with a sweeter melody, that there were then countless delights 
now vanished and gone. And if we turn our thoughts from 
what is without to what is within us, did not our affections 
once flow more freely? Were we not once less contaminated 
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with guile? Were we haunted by jealousy, or withered by 
suspicion, or scorched by hatred, or crazed by care, as we have 
been since we were habituated to the falsehood, malice, and de- 
ceitfulness of our fellow men? Whether we regard our exter- 
nal impressions or internal feelings, we must perforce allow 
the truth of the poet :— 
‘ Optima queeque dies miseris mortalibus svi 

Prima fugit ; subeunt morbi tristisque senectus ; 

Et labor et durz rapit inclementia mortis.’! 

And why should not what we conceive true of ourselves be 
not true also’ of the world? Will not the analogy hold here 
too? The youth of the world may have corresponded to our 
own youth; and mankind, powerful and virtuous and blissful 
at creation’s first dawn, may have deteriorated through succes- 
sive grades until they arrived at their present weakness, wick- 
edness, and misery. Such an idea has suggested itself to many 
a mind; anda Turnus has longed for the might of men of old— 
an Ofellus regretted that his lot had not fallen among the sim- 
plicity of former heroes—a Milton wished to summon some 
Museus from his bower to inspire the song his own contempo- 
raries failed to raise. 

We will quote Mr. Grote’s paraphrase of the Hesiodic 
account of the Ages, except the description of the fourth, or 
Heroic race, where we will hazard a homely but literal version 
of the poet. 

‘ First the Olympic gods made the Golden race ; good, perfect and happy 
men, who lived upon the spontaneous abundance of the earth, in ease and 
tranquillity, like the gods themselves. They suffered neither disease nor old 
age, and their death was like a gentle sleep. After death they became, by 
the award of Zeus, guardian terrestrial demons, who watch unseen over the 
proceedings of mankind, with the regal privilege of dispensing to them 
wealth, and taking account of good and bad deeds. 

‘Next, the gods made the Silver race ; unlike and greatly inferior, both 
in mind and body, to the Golden. The men of this race were reckless and 
mischievous towards each other, and disdainful of the immortal gods, to 
whom they refused to offer either worship or sacrifice. Zeus, in his wrath, 
buried them in the earth; but there they still enjoy a secondary honour, as 


the blest of the under world. 
‘Thirdly, Zeus made the Brazen race, quite different from the silver. 





1 Virg. Geor. iii. 66. 

2 Melanchthon, in his edition of Hesiod, has a curious remark about the deteri- 
oration of nature: ‘Majorum mores senes magis laudant, et recte quidem; nam 
semper degeneramus, et sic est in natura rerum, ut subinde omnia degenerent. 
Jam quoque boni viri queruntur de moribus adolescentiz, neque pater filiis 
similis, neque filii patribus: mwaipo: ydp to: aides &c. ut est apud Homerum. 
Neque hoc tantum videre est in rerum natura, aut in moribus, sed in omnibus 
rebus. Nam nemo negare potest, olim Germanorum corpora fuisse robustiora, 
ac proceriora multo quam nunc sunt. Item semina a multis accipimus decre- 
visse, qui dicebant se pueris comperisse, multo majora et meliora simul olim 
semina frumentorum et leguminum fuisse quam nunc sunt.’ 
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They were made of hard ash-wood, pugnacious and terrible ; they were of 
immense strength and adamantine soul, nor did they raise or touch bread. 
Their arms, their houses, their implements were all of brass: there was 
then no iron. This race, eternally fighting, perished by each other’s hands, 
died out, and descended without name or privilege to Hades.’ 


Avrap émei kal totro yévos xatd yaia kaduwer, 
av&is ér GAXo Téeraprov emt xOovi movdvBoreipy 
Zevs Kpovidns moinae Sixatorepov Kai apeov, 
avdpav jpdev Siov yévos, of Kadedyras 
npideot, mporépn yeven, Kar’ ameipova yaiay. 
kal rovs piv modeuds Te Kaxds Kai pvdoms aivi, 
Tovs pev ep’ éErram’d@ OnBn, Kadpnids yain, 
@Aeoe papvapévous pydwy Ever’ Oidirodao* 

* rods 8€ cal év vyecow vmep peya Aairpa Oaddoons 
€s Tpoiny ayaydv, ‘Edévns Ever’ Hixdporo- 
év0’ Arot rods pev Oavdrov rédos auexdduwe. 
rois be dix’ dvOpdémwy Biorov Kai 70’ dmacoas 
Zevs Kpovidns xarévacce matip és meipata yains* 
cal rol pev vaiovow dxndéa Ovpor éxortes 
év paxdpev vicowwt, map ‘Qxeavov Babvdivny, 
bABtot Hpwes* roior peAundea Kaprov 
tpis éreos Odhdovra hepa Leidwpos apoupa. 


‘ But when o’er the third race the grave had closed, 
Again a fourth upon the fertile earth 
The Cronian Zeus created, just and good— 
The godlike race of Heroes, lately known 
As demigods throughout the boundless earth. 
E’en such ill-omen’d war and direful strife 
O’erwhelm’d, for flocks of CEdipus contending, 
Beside Cadmeian seven-portall’d Thebes. 
Others in barks across the vasty deep 
To Troy were led for Helen lovely-tress’d, 
And death’s allotted end o’ertook them there. 
To them, apart from mortals, Zeus assign’d 
A happy haunt on earth’s extremest verge. 
They by the deeply-eddying ocean stream, 
In the Blest isles, for aye, securely dwell. 
Hail, happy heroes! whom the fertile glebe 
Thrice gladdens yearly with its sweetest fruits,’ 


‘ The fifth race,’ continues Mr. Grote, ‘which succeeds to the Heroes, is 
of Iron: it is the race to which the poet himself belongs, and bitterly does 
he regret it. He finds his contemporaries mischievous, dishonest, unjust, 
ungrateful, given to perjury, careless both of the ties of consanguinity and 
of the behests of the gods. Nemesis and dos have left earth and gone 
back to Olympus. How keenly does he wish that his lot had been cast 
either earlier or later! This iron race is condemned to continual guilt, 
care and suffering, with a small infusion of good; but the time will come 
when Zeus will put an end to it.’ 


We will present to our readers the panes ger ong of the 
foregoing time-honoured and significant myth given by the 


most distinguished modern mythologists, and then append a 
few remarks of our own. 
And first comes the exposition of Buttmann—a critic never 
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to be mentioned but in terms of the highest respect, as a pro- 
found thinker, an accomplished scholar, and—a quality not 
always discoverable in a German commentator—a man of 
refined taste. In every work of that great scholar there is an 
originality of idea and a freshness of style which are a source of 
the greatest pleasure and profit, even where we may be com- 
pelled to dissent from his views. Buttmann’s hypothesis is, that 
Hesiod was indebted for his legend to the East, and that it is 
an offshoot of the first chapter of the book of Genesis. The 
object was not so much to represent the gradual deterioration of 
the human race, as to exhibit the view the gods were supposed 
to take of human wickedness. The poet gives two cycles of 
ages in a i one from the Golden to the Brazen, 
the other from the Heroic to the Iron. He evidently expects a 
recurrence of the cycle, when he expresses a wish that he had 
been born either in earlier or later times. It is clear that Virgil 
understood Hesiod in this sense (to whose poetry the ‘ Cumeum 
carmen’ alludes) when in his Pollio he says,— 
‘ Magnus ab integro seclorum nascitur ordo— 
Jam nova progenies ccelo demittitur alto.’ 
The mythologist proceeds, that originally the first three ages 
were not successive, but that the Silver and Brazen were con- 
temporaneous (corresponding to the Iron as compared with the 
Heroic), and represented the different developments of the 
vicious principle in men—effeminacy the characteristic of the 
Silver, violence of the Brazen ; that the Silver race were annihi- 
lated by the Brazen, who in their turn for their crimes were 
themselves extirpated by the gods. To this ingenious theory 
he adds, that probably in the oriental legend the three races, 
after their death, were transformed into celestial, terrestrial, 
and infernal daemons, but that in deference to the opinion of his 
countrymen, who acknowledged no evil spirits, the poet omitted 
the transformation of the third race. 
Mr. Grote, in the second chapter of the first volume of his 

‘ History of Greece,’ also propounds a most plausible hypothesis 
about the Hesiodic ages. The great difficulty lies in the appear- 
ance of the seen, lin age in the midst of such bad com- 
pany as the Brazen and Iron races. This difficulty Buttmann 
tries to surmount by the idea of a cycle, as we have already 
seen. Mr. Grote sees, in this want of symmetry in the pro- 
gressive development of crime, two opposing sentiments in the 
mind of the poet. He is deeply impressed with the injustice 
and suffering which darken the face of human life. 

‘This ethical sentiment,’ proceeds the historian, ‘ which dictates his 
appreciation of the present, also guides his imagination to the past: it is 
pleasing to him to bridge over the chasm between the gods and Jigenereth 
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man by the supposition of previous races; the first altogether pure, the 
second worse than the first, and the third still worse than the second. And 
to show further how the first race passed by gentle death-sleep into glorious 
immortality ; the second was sufficiently wicked to drive Zeus to bury them 
in the under-world, yet still leaving them a certain measure of honour ; 
while the third was so desperately violent as to perish by its own animosi- 
ties, without either name or honour of any kind.’ 


Such is the naturally querulous and melancholy temperament 
of Hesiod. But still he could not but be alive to the glories of 
the generation immediately preceding him ;— 


‘ Thebes and Pelops’ line, 
And the tale of Troy divine,’ 


must have crowded in upon his mind and fired his imagination in 
spite of himself and his convictions. And if he could have for- 
gotten his country’s mythical glories, his fellow-countrymen 
could not have so easily laid aside their poetical traditions and 
the songs of their rhapsodists. Never could they have forgotten 
Homer and the heroes he celebrated. Moreover, had they not 
been under the influence of their traditional poetry, as never 
were the Britons under that of the Druids, or the Scandinavians 
under that of their Scalds, yet they accounted themselves the 
immediate descendants of the heroes; and ancestral as well as 
poetical feeling would have been enlisted against the bard who 
omitted their fathers in the survey of the past. But there is 
little reason to suppose that the poet was influenced merely by 
the opinions of his contemporaries, without regard to his own 
feelings: for he describes the Heroic race with a pomp and 
sublimity which we are convinced he could not have evoked had 
his own mind not been impressed with the reality of their 
renown. Now these chiefs could not be identified with the first 
three ages, and the tradition of their descendants assigned them 
a position much nearer the present times. Hesiod, therefore, 
feels himself obliged to disturb the harmony of his series of 
races, by placing the interloping Heroes between the Brazen 
and the Iron age. With neither of these have the demigods the 
slightest visible connexion. Their warfare is a glorious one, 
and not of the savage, suicidal kind which is ascribed to the 
Brazen tribe ; and further still removed are their magnanimous 
spirits from the meaner crimes of their successors. It is clear 
that the Iron is the legitimate successor of the Brazen age, and 


it is only the feeling above described that places the Heroes 
between them. 

These are the two principal theories which have been pro- 
ounded in exposition of the Ages, and very ingenious and 
lausible do both appear—imagination more prominent in the 
erman, common sense in the English mythologist, as we 
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might perhaps have expected from the character of the 
two nations whom they represent. It is but fair, how- 
ever, to say that Mr. Grote’s explanation gives no signifi- 
cancy to the poet’s wish that his birth had been deferred to 
the succeeding age, with which the notion of a cycle wonder- 
fully harmonizes. 

Perhaps, after all, critics have been too much concerned about 
the sequence of the ages; for Hesiod probably only intended 
to give a poetical traditionary record of the world’s history— 
wherein some generations were prominent for their virtue and 
happiness—others, again, notorious for crime and misery—but 
not proceeding in any established order. Such is certainly the 
opinion of Proclus, the Neoplatonist (born at Byzantium, a.p. 
412), the earliest and best commentator on Hesiod ; for he says, 
[las obdtos 6 mwept tav avOpwrivwyv TodiTELdv Adyos Evdeckw 
éyer TaHv év Tais Swais tais avOpwrivais petaBorav eis Kaxiav 
e& dperis, Kal eis apetnv é« Kkaxias. The traits of both the 
virtuous and vicious races are carefully distinguished from each 
other. The virtue of the Golden age seems to our view rather 
of the lethargic, plethoric and inactive kind, more suitable for 
shepherds or metaphysicians than to those who are destined to 
play a more energetic part in life’s drama. The virtue of the 
fourth, or Heroic race, is completely martial, as the battles 
before Thebes and Troy are the only performances attributed to 
them by the poet—except, indeed, the long voyage to the latter 
place. “The vicious ages, also, are differently characterized. 
Disregard for the gods seems the great sin of the Silver race, 
while murder and highway robbery give an unenvious notoriety 
to the Brazen. The Iron age exercises, and is likely to exer- 
cise more extensively, according to the poet, such a variety of 
fraud and villany that it is difficult to assign it any specific 
character. Evil, however, unfortunately predominates, as we 
have corresponding to one Golden, the Silver and Brazen, both 
bad; whilst the Heroic and the Iron age cancel each other. 
But still there was a tide in the affairs of man, even in Hesiod’s 
days, and the increasing villany of his own contemporaries en- 
courages an expectation in the poet, that as matters could not 
well be worse, they must soon mend; and therefore he deems 
that he does not make too large a venture when he hazards a 
wish that his life had been reserved for a subsequent generation. 

The moral of the whole evidently is, that the evil found 
among men is of their own seeking, and not purposely assigned 
them by the gods. We think there is a great argument in 
favour of the position that the Ages are not intended merely to 
portray a graduated declension in man, in the fact that each of 
the races is a separate creation. This fact is entirely lost sight 
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of by the poets who imitated Hesiod, and has not sufficiently 
been regarded by critics. Each individual race is responsible 
for the course it adopts. They have none to tutor to crime 
their informed minds, for the earth has been cleared for their 
reception. They do not pay the penalty for the misdeeds of 
their' forebears, simply because they have none. They are 
free to stand or to fall of themselves, without any external 
constraint ; unless, indeed, we suppose their creation to have 
imposed such and such characters upon them—.¢. the gods or 
fate to have made men wicked at one time, just at another; 
which certainly would amount to a gratuitous calumny against 
the Olympian conclave. We even think that we may infer from 
the narrative, that the Brazen race were annihilated in the hope 
a subsequent creation might reflect more credit upon the god 
who formed it. 

Our readers will perhaps not deem it a superfluous addition 
to this notice if we append the different phases which Hesiod’s 
legend of the Ages has undergone in the hands of succeeding 
writers. 

A myth when once produced becomes, as it were, public pro- 
perty, and may be curtailed, expanded, altered, according as 
brevity, copiousness, or caprice be consulted. And the fate of 
the earlier legends has been usually not dissimilar to that of 
anecdotes transmitted through a series of narrators; in other 
words, they have become such as to defy recognition by their 
original author in the new dress they have assumed. Niebuhr 
has made us familiar with the truly niagical transformation of 
the early Roman legends, and the same, we may be sure, was 
the case with those of Greece. ‘There was the genealogist, or 
panegyrist, anxious to intrude his patron’s ancestor into better 
company than beseemed him. There was the poet, whose aim 
was to add his own lucubrations to the productions of others; 
there was the pragmatizer, who longed by attenuation of the 
poetical features to make that appear credible which was never 
intended to be believed ; and, finally, there was the philosopher, 
who allegorized everything into moonshine. Strange if a legend 
could preserve its identity under such various modes of treat- 
ment, where repletion and attenuation were alternately recom- 
mended, blood-letting and cordials indiscriminately applied. 
But the tale of the five * Ages stands upon a different footing 





1 It is doubtful how far in the age of Hesiod the principle of punishing the 
children for the crimes of the fathers was recognised. We have no traces of it in 
Homer. The first instance we remember occurs in the early historic time—the 
ban which hung over the descendants of Cylon’s murderers. 

? Of a similar character with the tale of the Ages is the description of the dead in 
the Odyssey (book xi.), which is followed in its main features by all succeeding poets. 
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from the usual personal legends, as being of an allegorical 
nature, and therefore affords less scope for alterations. But 
still even an allegorical story is liable to be misunderstood; 
and certainly particular features of it may be seized upon and 
expanded, to the neglect of the subject in its entirety ; and such 
we shall find to have been the case with Hesiod’s narrative. 

The myth itself does not seem to have attracted very early 
notice. indar nowhere alludes to it, although he describes 
the happiness of the Hyperboreans (Pyth. x. 29), a people 
whom he calls unapproachable by sea or land, in terms not 
unlike Hesiod’s picture of the Golden age. The Athenian 
tragedians also apparently deemed the legend unworthy of their 
notice. 

Aratus, of Soli, a poet of the Alexandrine age, is the first 
express imitator. He seizes upon the idea of a gradual deviation 
in man from his pristine purity, as typified in the relative value 
of the first three metals, gold, silver, and brass. His ages are 
three in number, and succeed one another by generation, as 
is necessary for the development of his idea of degeneracy. 
Among those of the first and best race Justice deigned to dwell, 
assembling their ancients to council, and herself assisting at 
their deliberations, and bestowing on them innumerable bless- 
ings. With their degenerate descendants, the gentlemen of the 
Silver age, she was more coy and chary of her presence; never 
leaving her temporary refuge in the mountains to visit them, 
except when it was getting dark (v7rode/edos), and then merely 
to upbraid them with their baseness, and to comfort them with 
the assurance that their progeny would exceed themselves in 
crime. When that progeny (the Brazen race) were born, Justice 
was so shocked at their doings, particularly their forging swords 
and slaughtering oxen, that she at once made up her mind to 
leave them for ever, and emigrate to the stars. 

Ovid is the next poet, in order of time, who describes the 
ages of the world, superadding the Iron to the three of Aratus. 
In his account of the Golden race, he expands the Hesiodic 
ideas to suit his own views. Hesiod says that ‘they were far 
from trouble;’ Ovid explains this by saying that they were 
not incommoded by lawyers :-— 

‘ Poena metusque aberant, nec verba minacia fixo 


ZEre legebantur : nec supplex turba timebant 
Judicis ora sui: sed erant sine vindice tuti.’ 


Hesiod informs us that they spent their time in perpetual 
banqueting; Ovid describes their dishes in a manner which 
must be highly satisfactory to Mr. Brotherton and his Vege- 
tarian Society :— 

NO. LXIV.—N.58. U 
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‘ Arbuteos foetus montanaque fraga legebant, 
Cornaque, et in duris herentia mora rubetis, 
Et que deciderant patula Jovis arbore glandes.’ 


But the three great sources of that primitive felicity were, 
the absence of war, commerce, and agriculture! The second, 
or Silver age (according to Ovid), was rather of a melancholy 
character; famous only for the introduction of the different 
seasons of the year, the severity of the winter obliging men 
to take refuge in caves, or huts constructed of the branches of 
trees. ‘The Brazen was only remarkable for being the pre- 
cursor of the Iron race, in whose days every enormity was 
perpetrated ; for they actually parcelled out the land which 
before had been ‘common as the light of the sun and the air,’ 
and made other advances jeunes what Paley calls ‘ civil 
society.’ They also first worked in metals, discovering (by the 
way) those substances which had given name to their prede- 
cessors; and the effects seem to have been most demoralizing, 
for the poet adds :— 


‘Non hospes ab hospite tutus, 
Non socer a genero: fratrum quoque gratia rara est. 
Imminet exitio vir conjugis, illa mariti : 
Lurida terribiles miscent aconita noverce : 
Filius ante diem patrios inquirit in annos. 
Victa jacet pietas.’ 


We have already alluded to the duresse of the Titans in Tar- 
tarus, upon the victory and accession-of Zeus. It seems that 
subsequently he released them from their confinement; for 
Cronus is represented as reigning in the Islands of the Blest, by 
Hesiod and Pindar. When the Romans had identified their 
god Saturn with the Grecian Cronus, they feigned that the scene 
of his reign was Italy, whither he had fled to escape from 
the resentment of his undutiful son, and that Latium derived its 
name from Saturn’s concealment there. Virgil, who always 
prefers his country’s legends to the exotic tales of Greece, 
makes the reign of Saturn in Italy the era of the glorious 
Saturnian or Golden age :— 


‘ Primus ab etherio venit Saturnus Olympo, 
Arma Jovis fugiens, et regnis exul ademptis: 
Is genus indocile ac dispersum montibus altis 
Composuit, legesque dedit, Latiumque vocari 
Maluit, his quoniam latuisset tutus in oris. 
Aurea que perhibent, illo sub rege fuerunt 
Secula ; sic placida populos in pace regebat.’—En, viii. 319. 


Virgil makes but two ages, for the Saturnian was succeeded 
by a ‘ decolor zxtas ’ (En. viii. 326), possessed of all the unen- 
viable characteristics of the Brazen or Iron race. With this 
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twofold division of time, into the blissful age of Saturn, and the 
wretched days of his son, Tibullus coincides (i. 3, 35):— 


‘ Quam bene Saturno vivebant rege, prius quam 
Tellus in longas est patefacta vias! 
* * * * se 


Nunc Jove sub domino cedes, nunc vulnera semper 
Nunc mare, nunc leti mille repente viz.’ 

Horace, in his 16th Epode, omits all mention of the Silver 
age, making the Golden to be corrupted into the Brazen, the 
Brazen deteriorate into the Iron—Jupiter the agent of the 
transformation :— 

‘ Jupiter illa pis secrevit litora genti, 
Ut inquinavit ere tempus aureum: 


/Erea dehine ferro duravit szecula, quorum 
Piis secunda vate me datur fuga.’ 


And in direct contradiction to the authority of Hesiod, Aratus, 
Ovid, and Virgil, (and we think more in conformity with the 
truth,) he insinuates (Epod. ii. 2) that the great secret of the 
happiness of the Golden age was a country life and the pursuit 
of agriculture. 

Finally, the satirist Juvenal (with whom we will end our 
quotations), as if to compensate for the parsimony shown by 
his Latin predecessors, declares that the crimes of his contem- 
poraries force him to believe that he is living in the ninth age 
of the world !— 

‘ Nona etas agitur pejoraque seecula ferri 


Temporibus, quorum sceleri non invenit ipsa ; 
Nomen, et a nullo posuit Natura metallo.’—Sat. xiii. 28. 


We have thus endeavoured to show the views Hesiod enter- 
tained on one of the most momentous questions that can be 
made the subject of human speculation; and the different forms 
the tales, which were the exponents of his own convictions, 
assumed under the hands of his successors. We would fain say 
one word, in conclusion, about the poet himself. The works of 
Hesiod, we are convinced, attract less notice in the present day 
than their intrinsic merit demands. This neglect is principally 
owing to the greater glory and superior charms of the Homeric 
poems. But people do not generally undervalue the service of 
the moon because the sun happens to be a brighter luminary ; 
and although it is most true that 

‘ Priores Mzonius tenet 
Sedes Homerus ;’ 
still, let the Ascrzean have his due meed of praise accorded to 
him. The poem to which our notice has been mainly directed, 
the ‘ Works and the Days,’ will well repay an attentive perusal. 
u2 
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Whether we consider the religiaus feeling of the poet, depre- 
cating too curious an intrusion into holy mysteries, and ever 
anxious to prevent even accidental defilement—or the stern and 
yet tender rebukes he bestows on his brother’s profligacy, and 
the imploring earnestness of his entreaties that he would amend 
his ways, with delicate allusion to the allowance he had already 
made for him, and the kindness he had shown him—the com- 
prehensive view he takes of the duties and labours of a farmer’s 
life—the sage and concise precepts (so much in substance as 
well as form resembling the book of Proverbs) he gives to re- 
late his brother’s conduct towards his neighbours, his family, 
is domestics, and even his oxen—or if, again, we contem- 
plate the picture he presents of the simple life of his country- 
men in that early age, and the information he gives about 
their worship, their agriculture, their navigation—if we take 
these things into account, omitting all consideration of the 
beauty of the poetry, we must allow that the poem is of the 
utmost value to the mythologist and antiquarian, while it im- 
presses us most favourably with the kindness, integrity, good 
sense and piety of the author. 
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Art. II.—Essay on the Union of Church and State. By Bap- 
Tist WrioTHESLEY Noet, M.A. London: James Nisbet 
& Co. 1849. 


A sincuLaR cycle of events has been lately completed at S. 
John’s Chapel, Bedford Row. That place, the well-known 
head-quarters of a certain party in the English Church, has, 
during the last thirty years, been under the charge of three 
persons—Dr. Dillon, Mr. Sibthorpe, Mr. Baptist Noel. Of the 
first, the deputy and successor of the present Bishop of Calcutta, 
we wish to say as little as possible. So much only it is neces- 
sary to observe, that his popularity among his own party is a 
sufficient answer to Mr. Noel’s assertion, that immorality would 
not be tolerated out of an establishment. Dr. Dillon found 
votaries as well as Mormon Smith; and we have seen sermons 
advertised, by which the era of his death was commemorated. 
Of Mr. Sibthorpe we should be sorry to say anything disre- 
spectful. If for a time he revolted, like Dr. Dillon, from our 
portion of the Church, and, like Mr. Noel, published his reasons 
for doing so, he did not, at all events, wander beyond the pre- 
cincts of the Church Catholic. He was evidently thirsting after 
a unity, which he could not find amidst that din of hostile sects 
by which the Exeter-Hall-goer is deafened. And now at length 
the third brother goes out upon his adventures: Mr. Noel sets 
forth after the ‘ Singing Tree, and Speaking Water;’ but 
that he will prove as successful as the fated adventurer of the 
fable—that he will attain what his precursors have failed in— 
will be better satisfied than Mr. Sibthorpe, or better backed 
than Dr. Dillon—we greatly question. 

In one respect he differs from them—in the weight of the 
ordnance by which he seeks to batter down the walls he is 
forsaking. Mr. Noel is not of opinion that ‘a great book is a 
great evil.” Humane as he is said to be in general, we unfor- 
tunate reviewers are certainly excluded from his tender mercies. 
The public may shut his book at the 500th page, but our craft 
compels us to toil on to the end of it. But though we have 
been compelled to this adventure ourselves, we are by no means 
minded to carry our readers with us. Mr. Noel’s partizans will 
say that we have stumbled upon arguments which we are reluc- 
tant to admit, yet unable to controvert. We have seen, it may 
be, the gigantic visions of coming reformers, whose near approach 
we are unwilling to announce to our unconscious countrymen. 
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Far from it. Mr. Noel’s statements are, on the contrary, in 
some respects as favourable as we could desire to Catholic truth. 
He takes much pains to prove that the Church of England 
believes firmly in the reality of Gospel ordinances,—that she 
utterly despises the false and shallow notions which would eva~ 
cuate her sacraments of grace, and deny the true efficacy of her 
Lord’s coming; in short, he fights manfully against his own 
rationalistic partizans, and affirms that every one who subscribes 
our formularies in the sense for which they contend, is guilty, 
if he thinks thus, of falsehood, and if he publishes his senti- 
ments is obnoxious to punishment. So far we can find no 
fault with Mr. Noel; and we should recommend his work 
(greatly condensed no doubt) to Dr. Addams, and others who 
are employed to promote a suit against Mr. Gorham. 

Nor are we less disposed to accept much which Mr. Noel says 
respecting the encroachments of the Civil power upon the Eccle- 
siastical. Here again we heartily concur in the well-merited 
reproofs which he frequently administers. Why then do we 
complain of his book? Alas! it consists of above 600 of the 
dullest pages we have ever pervaded. Mr. Noel repeats him- 
self ad nauseam: his arguments are often empty and common- 
place; with an occasional vivacity of style, there is an utter 
barrenness of matter. We really regret this heartily. Had 
Mr. Noel compressed his volume to one-eighth of its size—had 
he given us in a concentrated form his proofs of the dishonesty 
of Puritans and the unfairness of Government, he would have 
produced a very readable and useful volume. Why has he 
failed of doing this? We were at a loss for some time to 
understand. His reputation as a scholar and a gentleman, edu- 
cated at one of our famous universities, connected with the 
aristocracy of our land, would certainly have prepared us for 
something better. But we fancy that we have found the clue 
in the studies by which Mr. Noel has been preparing himself 
for the composition of his volumes. One of the Dissenting 
papers, (we forget whether.the ‘ Record’ or the ‘ Nonconformist,’) 
says that Mr. Noel might have been supposed to have been a 
Dissenter all his life, so great is his familiarity with dissenting 
topics. Now we believe that it is this lean and flatulent food 
which has acted so unfavourably on his intellectual constitution. 
Jeremy Taylor reminds us that ‘ those creatures which live 
‘ among the snows of the mountains turn white with their food, 
‘ and conversation with such perpetual whitenesses:’ and a simi- 
lar effect has been produced on our author. But strange to say, 
he imagines that he can allure the people of England to the 
same experiment. He complains bitterly because the Presby- 
terian publications, which have been so noxious to himself, are 
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not a more common pabulum for English readers. ‘Even Mr. 
‘ Gladstone’s less popular treatises,’ he says, ‘ are read exten- 
‘sively: but Wardlaw, Ballantyne, Conder, Gasperin, Vinet, 
‘ Baird, are unread and unknown,’ (p. 286.) If Mr. Noel can 
bring the Bedford-row classics into vogue with his countrymen, 
we may indeed say, ‘ Then let fire come out of the bramble, 
and devour the cedars of Lebanon.’ But here he has under- 
taken what is beyond his strength. It will be long before 


‘ Those rugged names to our like mouths grow sleek, 
That would have made Quintilian stare and gasp.’ 


Let the Dissenters, therefore, who are used to such food, digest 
the present morsel. The solemn meetings advertised for the 
reading of this edifying volume made us sympathise with the 
Alderman who remonstrated with the hungry traveller at an 
eating house for wasting so fine an appetite on cold mutton. 
For ourselves, we shall not think it necessary to follow our author 
up and down in his devious track ; it will be enough if we indi- 
eate the points which are likely to be of principal interest to 
our readers. 

Mr. Noel’s objections against the Church of England may 
be divided into two main classes:—first, he dislikes her laws; 
secondly, he demurs to the authority by which they are enacted. 
These two grounds of objection he puts in various lights, and 
considers under different heads—appealing first to reason and 
then to history, in proof of his positions. The history of Europe 
he seems to have got up as a lecture to the Evangelical Alliance ; 
for every character and incident takes its place with reference to 
the question of Church and Siate, and Hildebrand himself might 
be supposed to have been rather labouring to prop up the civil 
power, than to work out the spiritual regeneration of Chris- 
tendom. On this part of the subject, however, we will not 
touch. What appears to us by far the most important portion 
of the volume, is its distinct admission that a definite, well- 
understood system of dogmatic truth is enforced by the Church 
of England. Whether or not it be dogmatic truth which has 
driven Mr. Noel to his act of apostasy, he allows plainly that it 
is sufficiently decided to require his departure. We really think 
the following passage of so much value, that it might be advan- 
tageously printed by the Christian Knowledge Society on a 
broad sheet, and be hung up wherever clerical societies hold 
their meetings :— 


‘I once laboured to convince myself, that our reformers did not and 
could not mean that infants are regenerated by baptism; but no reasoning 
avails, This language is too plain. Although the Catechism declares that 
repentance and faith are pre-requisites to baptism, yet the Prayer-book 
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assumes clearly that both adults and infants come to the font unregenerate, 
and leave it regenerate; that worthy recipients of baptism are not regene- 
rate before baptism, but come to be regenerated; that they are unpardoned 
up to the moment of baptism, that they are pardoned the moment after.’ 
—P. 419. 


This passage is the more valuable, because a plain ayowal 
not only that Mr. Noel at present discerns Baptismal Regenera- 
tion to be taught in the Prayer-book, but that such a con- 
viction was always entertained by him. He now tells us that 
he once ‘ laboured ’ to convince himself of the contrary. Those 
who continue to defend the untenable position which he for- 
merly occupied, assure us that they find no difficulty in swal- 
lowing the statements which their subscriptions have admitted. 
The same assertion was made once by Mr. Noel likewise; but 
now that he has abandoned the fortress from whose walls he 
once joined them in declaring that his position was well supplied 
and defensible, he admits that the food he was swallowing was 
throughout nauseous and loathsome to him. And how, then, 
are we to believe the assurances of his brethren who remain 
behind? Is he not at present an indisputable evidence respect- 
ing their common sentiment? Does he not indicate the real 
state of such of his brethren as still maintain that they are 
putting no force upon the plain words of the Prayer-book ? 
Does he not teach us what is meant by that request for a new 
standard of doctrine, for which they last year petitioned parlia- 
ment? Like him, they are labouring to convince themselves of 
a fact which they are conscious that‘they do not thoroughly 
believe. Were greater latitude allowed them, we should have the 
same full confession of unbelief; and we should have as distinct 
a denial, as we find in Mr. Noel’s pages, of the fundamental 
verity of the Gospel, that pardon and grace, with all their blessed 
consequences, are not built upon the processes of men’s intel- 
lect, nor upon the mere alteration of his will, but rest on that 
union with Christ Himself, to which it is plain that we can only 
be admitted through His appointed ordinance. The Church’s 
view on this subject Mr. Noel has plainly conceived with clear- 
ness, and expressed with precision. And though ‘he meaneth 
not so, neither doth his heart think so,—though our author 
unhappily has fallen into. the Pelagian error which S. Austin 
so oa A exposes, and looks to man’s reason and will as the 
real spring of action, yet we may well accept his words as con- 
veying a truth beyond his thoughts—as seed graciously scat- 
tered by an unconscious hand, which may some day grow and 
be prolific. 

We would in like manner call attention to the distinct testi- 
mony borne by Mr. Noel to the reality of Ordination, as being 
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a rite in which the Church affirms that a positive gift is be- 
stowed upon men, whereby they become other than they for- 
merly were. ‘ The power communicated by the Almighty 
‘ Saviour to his Apostles through the gift of inspiration, is thus 
‘stated by the Prayer-book to be given by all Prelates to all 
‘ Priests.’ (p. 403). And our author quotes with approbation 
the striking words of Bishop Wilberforee—‘ All this is blas- 
‘ phemous frivolity, if it be not the deepest truth.” Here then, 
as in the case of baptism, we have a solemn witness that the 
Church of England affirms the reality of a great work; that she 
does not look upon her ordinances merely as signs or lessons, 
but supposes Christ her Master to be with her in truth, blessing 
by the laying on of hands, and receiving His young members into 
union with Himself. Of all this mysterious system, with its 
deep influence on the hearts of men, we fear that our author 
has a most imperfect apprehension. Indeed, he speaks in the 
most irreverent, or at least the most defective manner of that 
great event, whereby the Church’s great Head transferred His 
gracious action from the lower stage of familiar intercourse 
to the higher regions of a mystical presence. It would be in 
place to say of Socrates, ‘ After his death his disciples preached 
every where,’ (p. 198); but this is not the manner in which a 
Christian should express that wonderful event whereby the 
Head of our race was glorified. 

We turn now to the second main head of Mr. Noel’s argu- 
ment. His first series of objections is built upon the fact that 
the Church of England affirms the dispensation of the Gospel 
to consist of real acts, that the Gospel is come ‘ not in word only, 
but in power:’ he objects, secondly, that her system is based 
upon civil laws, and enforced by temporal penalties. These 
two will be found to be the only real points which are discussed 
throughout this lengthy volume: first, that the Church every 
where takes it for granted that something is done by prayer or 
sacrament, in ordinance or worship; secondly, that her autho- 
rity is derived from the State, and not from the Gospel. 

Now here, likewise, we agree in much that Mr. Noel says, 
and therefore we the more regret that he should weaken his 
argument by false statements and untenable exaggerations. 
In all his complaints of the encroachments and usurpations of 
the State we heartily concur. But surely our author is capable 
of discerning that a thing may be enjoined by the State, which 
yet has an authority which the State never gave it. Will his 
Scotch friends of the Free Kirk admit that Queen Victoria 
made the Sabbath, because the Scotch laws enabled them to 
prevent her Mistress of the Robes from travelling to her dying 
father? The original authority of the Sunday is one thing, 
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the sanction subsequently bestowed upon it by the State is 
another. Surely, the single case of the Lord’s Day overthrows 
the whole fabric of Mr. Noel's reasoning. When a Bishop 
ordains Presbyters, ‘ He is obliged,’ our author says, ‘ by the 
‘ State to say to the kneeling candidate, “ Receive the Holy 
‘ Ghost,”’ (p. 255). But is not the same thing said by the 
Scotch bishops, whom the State only tolerates, or (as is the 
case at present with Bishop Skinner) even refuses to tolerate ? 
The whole of our author’s reasoning proceeds on this prin- 
ciple. Lord Bexley once proposed to the House of Commons, 
to enact that the guinea was worth only twenty-one shillings. 
‘ Why, it is everywhere selling, it is said, at seven-and- 
‘twenty. You cannot alter the fact: your laws must follow, 
‘not create it.’ So has it been with Ecclesiastical legislation. 
The Church was found by the English law in possession of her 
spiritual empire. This form of ordination, and the consequent 
power with which her ministers were divinely invested, was a 
fact anterior to the existence of any of the thrones of Europe. 
This fact is witnessed to by our present law, not occasioned by 
it. She takes those who happen to possess a right so bestowed, 
just as she adopts the inheritors of the thrones of Oude or Tra- 
vancore, and builds round them the fabric of her subsequent legis- 
lation. That this was the system on which civil law associated 
itself to ecclesiastical, was plainly witnessed by Constantine, 
whom Mr. Noel most unfairly states to have been the swmmus 
episcopus of the ancient Church, and to have ‘ appointed’ the 
judges of her ‘ religious controversies,’ (pp. 38, 39.) It is well 
known that the Bishops who assembled at Nice did but witness 
to the truths which their several Churches had always received ; 
and Constantine expressly disavowed any right to interference 
in their internal system, when he stated himself, as Eusebius 
relates, to have authority as an érloxotros taév é. 

We really regret that Mr. Noel has not argued his case in 
this part of his work better, because what he says on the many 
evils of our present system is proportionably weakened. Now 
we are by no means insensible to the great encroachments 
which the State has made, and is still making, on the Church’s 
liberty. We deplore the impious results which follow from the 
overstrained application of the Praemunire laws as heartily as 
our author. We are deeply wounded by the worldly tone 
which is to be found in numbers of the Clergy,—and not least, 
unhappily, in that highest rank, where there is the greatest 
measure of responsibility. To risk such a step, indeed, as a 
forcible abruption of the time-honoured relations of Church 
and State, is a hazard for which we are not prepared. But, 
supposing such a course forced upon us, either by the growth 
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of democracy or the usurpations of a corrupt government, we 
are by no means disposed to think that, so far as the Church 
goes, it would be any great evil. The Church’s worldly pro- 
sperity (such as it is) is no doubt a signal blessing to this nation. 
For in every one of its most remote hamlets, where intellect has 
made little way, and communication has not yet extended itself, 
are those life-giving ordinances administered, whereby Christ 
communicates Himself to His people. Who can say that to break 
up such a system is not an awful thing to our native country? 
Yet, on the other hand, to obtain spiritual rulers who shall be 
deeply sensible of the gifts with which they are entrusted, to 
secure truth of doctrine and significance of practice, are points 
of so much moment, that if these are ever hazarded, no sacrifice 
can seem too great for their preservation. We are by no means 
sure, whether at present the Church would not gain by a di- 
minution in the outward pomp of our Bishops—whether they 
would not better discharge their office as successors of the Apo- 
stles, if they ceased at once to be Lords of Parliament. The 
loss which the State would certainly undergo by such a change 
would be more than compensated, we are apt to think, by the 
advantage which would accrue from it to the Church. 

With these feelings, then, we go a long way with Mr. Noel, 
and regret that he should ruin a good cause by burlesquing it. 
His argument depends, of course, on the supposition that all 
Church authority is derived from the State. 


‘ This right,’ he says, ‘is asserted in the following statutes, which are 
still in force :—By 26 Hen. VIII. c. 1, “ the king, his heirs, &c. shall be 
taken, accepted and ong the only supreme head-on earth of the Church 
of England, and shall have power from time to time, to visit, repress, re- 
form, order, correct, restrain and amend all such errors, heresies, abuses, 
offences, contempts and enormities, which by any manner of spiritual autho- 
rity or jurisdiction may be lawfully reformed.” ’ 


He then proceeds to quote 37 Hen. VIII. c. 17, by which 
the marriage of ecclesiastical judges is admitted, and 1 Edward 
VI. c. 12, by which any one is punishable who denies that the 
King is head over the Church. 

Now, in the first place, it is to be observed, that while these 
laws speak in general of a spiritual power as residing in the 
Crown, and derived from it by its officers, the form of Ordina- 
tion, which is also a part of the common law, and which has 
received such subsequent sanction as to supersede any previous 
enactments by which it would be contradicted, expressly recog- 
nises the existence of a power in the Episcopate, independently 
of that which is derived from the Crown. The bishop is or- 
dered to act by that power which he has by God’s law, as well 
as by that which he has from the ‘ ordinance of this realm.’ 
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Supposing then that these Acts, as Mr. Noel says, were in 
force, they must be construed by the interpretation supplied by 
the subsequent declaration. Thus understood, they must be 
taken only as one-sided assertions of that authority in things 
external, which the Queen's courts exercise over the Wesleyan 
Methodists as decidedly as over the Church of England. But 
what can be thought of the accuracy of a writer who rests the 
force of a lengthened and weighty argument on three Acts 
of Parliament, two of which have actually been repealed, while 
the only one which at all remains, is that by which the main 
topics to which he refers are introduced only obiter and by 
way of argument? The legality of employing married judges 
in Courts Ecclesiastical, is the professed object of the 37 Hen. 
VIII. c. 17; and what it says of the king’s headship cannot 
be supposed sufficient to support the weight of such a dogma; 
more especially when it is on record, that such a pretension 
was designedly abandoned by Elizabeth (as ag tells us). 
The words in which such a declaration is made, however ob- 
jectionable and untrue in themselves, are harmless enough if 
they mean merely that the title of Sir Herbert Jenner Fast 
may be legitimately transmitted. But for the other two Acts, 
on which Mr. Noel builds the fabric of his whole volume— 
strange to say, they have been formally repealed, and never 
re-enacted. We ask, What confidence can we have in statis- 
tical details (so open to mistake), when they are avouched 
only by a writer who errs in a point thus simple and funda- 
mental?' Had he taken the trouble to refer to ‘ Gibson’s 
Codex,’ he would have found that these Acts are printed in 
the peculiar type, which marks that neither of them are in 
operation. The 26 Hen. VIII. c. 1, was repealed by the 1 
& 2 Phil. and Mary, c. 8. s. 13 (*‘Gibson’s Codex,’ p. 34); 
the 1 Ed. VI. ¢. 12, was in like manner repealed by 1 & 2 
Ed. VI. c. 8, s. 24; neither of them has since been revived, 
and with them, therefore, falls the main fabric of our author’s 
argument. 

And yet we must admit that one class of persons exists, by 
whom, as an argumentum ad hominem, some part of his subse- 
quent reasoning must be felt to be’ effective. For Mr. Noel 
dwells much on the plain commands of Scripture, to hold com- 


1 Mr. Noel abounds in mistakes of fact. It might have been expected, that he 
of all men would have got up the Bishop of London’s Clergy Discipline Bill, on the 
same principle that London thieves used to discuss (it is said) the decisions of the 
judges. Yet his account of it is singularly inaccurate. ‘The public,’ he says, ‘are 
excluded from the investigation, and the Bishop’s sentence has the force of law,’ 
(p. 446). The Act particularly provides, that the public shall not be excluded, 
unless the accused party desires it; and the Bishop’s sentence has not the force of 
law unless his decision is voluntarily solicited. 
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munion with all those whose doctrines and lives approve them- 
selves to be Christian. Now how, he argues, can persons who 
profess that they are separated only by minor points from, 
what they term, orthodox Dissenters, refuse to join in Christian 
fellowship with parties from whom in creed they are not divided ? 
The excuses which are made on this subject by many of our 
brethren in the Church of England, appear to us, we confess, 
to be neither straightforward nor charitable. Dissenters, they 
say, abuse the Church behind the curtain; as if this were a legi- 
timate ground for separating in things divine from those who 
were willing to unite with us! It may be wrong in a neigh- 
bouring family to criticise our dress, or to find fault with the 
economy of our household; but should we be justified in refus- 
ing to approach the Lord’s table, because it was frequented by 
those against whom we had such ground of complaint? We 
must honestly avow, that a great deal of the pride of caste 
mixes itself with the feeling with which many Clergymen, 
whom we could name, speak and think of dissenting teachers. 
Though no real difference of doctrine divides them, though 
they are only withheld by external constraint from uniformity 
of practice, they feel a dislike for their dissenting neighbours, 
which leads to a total absence of social intercourse. Of this 
Mr. Noel very naturally complains. ‘ Why is there almost 
‘no friendly association in private between Anglican minis- 
‘ ters and the ministers of every other denomination?’ (p. 489). 
It is clear enough, that there must here be either a fault in 
charity, or a fault in doctrine. If the distinction between 
the Church and the various sects be merely external, trivial, 
secular, it ought not to interrupt that unity of spirit by 
which Christians are plainly commanded to be united. There 
should be that united communion which Mr. Noel recom- 
mends ; there should, at all events, be that friendly intercourse, 
by which the way is to be paved for it. ‘ The Anglican 
‘ Churches,’ as he says, are ‘ bound to respect the Christian 
‘ liberty [of Dissenters |, and fraternize with them, churches with 
< Fem thon ministers with ministers, and members with mem- 
‘ bers,’ (p. 486.) We confess, we are wholly at aloss to under- 
stand how this plain obligation is to be evaded. If the com- 
mands to Christian unity mean anything, they surely require 
that trivial differences should not divide those who make up 
the one body of Christ. To be ‘perfectly joined together,’ to 
have ‘ fellowship one with another,’ is a duty than which none 
is more mei insisted upon in Holy Writ. But we could 
produce abundant proof that far more charity—-more genuine 
goodwill—is entertained towards Dissenters by those who are 
severed from them by the real bond of doctrinal divergency 
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(as is the case, of course, with Catholic-minded persons), than 
by those who have no other ground of distinction than that 
they preach to persons of a higher class, and are patronized by 
the civil government. We rather wonder that Mr. Noel's 
high eulogiums of his evangelical friends have not been tem- 
pered by the observation, that in this particular, as well as in 
their adhesion to a Church whose doctrines (as he has himself 
declared) they do not believe, they are far inferior in honesty 
to the unfortunate Anglo-Catholics, of whom he speaks with so 
much contemptuousness. But it is his own friends plainly 
whom he has in view, when he describes the wretched expe- 
dients by which the formularies of the Church of England are 
rendered tolerable to those who disbelieve them :— 


‘ Few men have the courage to plunge into such an abyss of troubles, 
and therefore they must adjust their belief to their circumstances as best they 
may. ‘To expose the errors of the Prayer-book, or to renounce unscrip- 
tural practices, is out of the question. In either case, a minister would be 
at once suspended or deposed. What must he then do? First, he may 
make desperate efforts, by exclusively reading on one side, and by living 
solely with ardent conformists, to persuade himself that all the doctrines of 
the Prayer-book are true, and all the requirements of the State are scrip- 
tural.’—P, 282. 


Mr. Noel has not, evidently, a high estimate of the practical 
honesty of those with whom he has acted for the last quarter 
of acentury. For he proceeds, after observing that the safe 
course for an enlightened Puritan is such ‘ concealment of the 
‘ truth’ as is ‘ at once an infidelity to.Christ, and a wrong to 
‘the world:’— 


‘ Silence, too, is almost impossible. Occasions must arise, when to say 
nothing, would be equivalent to an avowal of dissent from the Prayer-book ; 
and in such an emergency he would be strongly tempted to defend himself 
from the suspicions of zealous conformists by professions not entirely sin- 
cere. To avoid this pain, however, there is another course which the pious 
Anglican pastor may take. He may exaggerate the importance of the 
union, extol “ the Church,” as the purest and best in the world, persuade 
himself that it is the chief bulwark of Protestantism: he may fill up his 
time and thoughts with the duties of his ministry, and may resolve not to 
read, speak, or think on those disputed topics. Thus he may strive to hide 
out the errors of the Prayer-book, and avoid every conclusion respecting the 
legal fetters of his ministry, shielding himself under the thought, that many 
excellent men do all that he is called to do, and that matters so trifling 
ought not to endanger an institution so venerable and so necessary.’— 
P. 283. 


We fully agree, on abstract grounds, with the conclusion 
which Mr. Noel deduces from a practical familiarity with the 
feelings of his partizans.. He says, ‘Symptoms of this state of 
mind are, I think, common.’ How, indeed, should it be other- 
wise, when men are compelled to acquiesce in the lengthened 
formularies of the Church, who yet openly deny to her that 
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authority on which their validity is dependent? Suppose a per- 
son to begin by disbelieving the inspiration of Scripture: is it 
likely that every sentence in its multifarious contents will 
approve itself as true to his mind? Will not the facts of the 
Old Testament be pronounced extravagant, the arguments of 
the New be thought inconclusive ? But let the wisdom of God 
be first appreciated, and the feebleness of man; let Holy Scrip- 
ture be felt to be His communing with His erring creatures; and 
the mind will approach these topics and events in the attitude 
not of a judge but of a disciple. So is it respecting the doctrines 
of the Church. Let the weakness of men’s reason be admit- 
ted, let us learn that God’s Spirit has mercifully been pleased 
to be present with Christ’s mystic body; and the Church’s 
statements will be admitted with docility and subscribed with 
reverence. Each part of her teaching will receive its proper 
estimation ; the Creeds in which the universal Body of Christ has 
expressed its perpetual acquiescence will supply our main guide 
in the interpretation of Scripture; while smaller synods in sub- 
ordination to the general voice will yet be received as the 
expression of the Spirit’s judgment, in preference to such 
private statements as rest only on individual penetration. 

We are prepared, therefore, for supposing that those who 
deny the Church’s reality, who have no perception of that Divine 
Spirit which dwells within her, should be unable to maintain 
their assent to her declarations, except by ‘ silence on many im- 
portant subjects which claim a decision,’ and by ‘ exclusive 
‘reading on one side, when no fair judgment can be formed but 
‘by a full investigation of both sides,’ (p. 286). But it is cer- 
tainly not unimportant to know, on Mr. Noel’s authority, what 
is really meant b exaggerated statements, that ‘the Church’ 
is ‘ the purest and best in the world,’ because ‘ the chief bulwark 
of Protestantism ;’ especially when accompanied, as he adds, 
with ‘strong and even violent denunciation of Popery, which 
‘requires no courage, because the thunderer launches his bolts 
‘against a despised minority, and is echoed by admiring multi- 
‘tudes,’ (p. 284.) No man is bester qualified than Mr. Noel to 
tell us what these things really mean. We must say that we 
honour him highly for the sincerity which has led him to re- 
nounce so good an opportunity to ‘strut his hour’ on a stage 
where so many empty minds are puffed up by the breath of an 
idle popularity. We can hardly doubt that the same forms rise 
up to our minds when we read, which were familiar to his when 
he penned this passage. We can fancy his appreciation of the 
pompous port and sonorous sounds which, it is obvious to those 
who understand the real course of things, are a mere trick of 
fence for the purpose of misleading the pom fr ‘ Quid dicam ? 
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‘Clamores. Nosti istos Aéxv@ous.’ But we will not further 
pursue a subject into which we have been: led by the wish to 
bear our testimony to the honesty which we think that Mr. Noel 
has displayed in renouncing a station which he has evidently 
long felt that he ought not. to have occupied. We are not 
ultra-Protestants. We do not, therefore, hold the test of truth 
to be private opinion, or admit that a man bears testimony to 
the most precious article of the faith by subordinating the 
Church’s judgment to his own. When some members of the 
Anglican Church renounced her for the Romish Communion, 
we could not participate in the satisfaction which the Liberal 
party, if they were consistent, ought to have testified at so 
signal an example of independence of judgment. We cannot 
profess, therefore, to feel approbation at Mr. Noel’s apostasy ; 
but we are ready to bear testimony to the fairness with which 
he has carried out his own convictions. 

And here we might suspend our consideration of this work, 
were we not desirous of taking some brief notice of the probable 
effect of those tendencies on which our author has himself acted, 
and for which he evidently anticipates the most extended popu- 
larity. _We expect, for the present at least, no a re- 
sult. The ancient principles of our Church and State are too 
firmly rooted to be lightly shaken. But, looking at the history 
of opinions as a whole, considering that lengthened chain by 
which the thoughts of one generation are connected with those 
of another, Mr. Noel’s defection exhibits one of those many im- 
pulses under which the Puritan party has for some years been 
gradually breaking up, and which will soon lead to its total 
annihilation. Like the Pietists of Germany, those who adver- 
tise for curates who share the opinions of Scott, Venn, and 
Cecil, must either attain a higher tone of Church feeling, or they 
must sink into the stronger stream of a logical rationalism. And 
they have certainly this advantage over foreign Pietists, that 
their progress to Catholicism does not involve that rude trans- 
ition which must needs find place, when there remains no alter- 
native but Lutheranism on onesside and the Roman Communion 
on the other. 

What will be the probable result, then, of such opinions as 
Mr. Noel advocates, in this country ? On what is their attractive- 
ness dependent ? In what dogmatic system will they terminate? 
Mr. Noel’s principle is complete independence for the individual 
mind—a perfect immunity from any restraint or direction on the 
part of an external power. Were such absolute liberty allowed, 
he anticipates the most rapid success for the views which 
he has adopted,—truth, he thinks, would soon triumph in the 
region of the intellect, and virtue in that of the heart. Suppose 
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it so. And would not then the public institutions of a people 
so happily constituted partake of the same impulse which 
swayed their private being? Would they not elect members of 
Parliament, who in this most important particular of religion, 
reflected their own sentiments? Would not Mr. Plumtree be 
member for Westminster, and Sir Culling for the West Riding ? 
Would not the Speaker of the House of Commons be ipso facto 
chairman of the Protestant Association? And when this end 
was attained, would not public and private acts run together, 
so that the result which Mr. Noel anticipates would be the 
Euthanasia of the very principles for which he contends? 
There is in fact this inconsistency in his theory, that its success 
would be fatal to itself. For so soon as the whole nation was 
of one mind—when that millennial state which he anticipates 
was once attained, who can doubt that it were unnatural for 
the public acts not to give life and expression to the thoughts 
which were predominant in every private mind? And if this 
would be the case so soon as the whole nation were of one 
mind, why should not the same principles have their partial 
effect in each preparatory stage of progress ? Mr. Noel supposes 
that the many, if left to themselves, would arrive at the happy 
goal of Christian truth: why then should not Queen Victoria and 
her Legislature attain to it at present? What immunity from 
error have Mr. Noel and his friends. when free from restraint, 
which is not now enjoyed by those ruling powers, whose influ- 
ence restrains them? This Queen’s Chaplain is surely a very 
uncourteous servant of Her Majesty. Writing under a Queen 
regnant, he takes particular care to affirm that Queens have no 
political power (p. 108). He would say, Queen Elizabeth was 
no case in point, because then there existed no king; but what 
says he to the two Maries? But we ask him what security 
he has that truth of doctrine will be more surely maintained by 
the independent crowd, than by their present governors? Does 
not her present Majesty profess to be a Christian? Do not her 
actions accord more with the Gospel than those of Dr. Dillon? 
We want to know the principle, then, for which Mr. Noel is con- 
tending. We quite agree with him in objecting to the usurpa- 
tions of the State; but we ask why he objects to them? If we 
had no better security for truth, than the many congregations 
of Protestant Dissenters which have now hoisted the flag of 
Socinus, we should see little reason to rejoice at emancipation 
from the yoke of the Premunire laws. And in Genevaand Lau- 
sanne, where such principles have been carried out most con- 
sistently, and on the largest scale, they have neither secured the 
advantages of Gospel truth, nor of civil liberty. For in truth, 
the real feeling which has got possession of Mr. Noel’s mind is 
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the love of Democracy. If we were asked who lighted the fire 
which puffed up in those strange sparks at St. John’s Chapel 
last December, we should say, Pope Pius IX. That unexpected 
reformer let loose those whirlwinds of democratic violence, by 
which Europe was shaken all last year. The same storm which 
threw the whales on the coast, was fatal to the little periwinkles 
on the rocks. After wrecking Louis Philippe and Metternich in 
the mid ocean of European life, it washed Smith O’Brien out 
of the Rotunda, and Baptist Noel out of the crannies of 
Bedford-row. For what in fact is the present manifesto, but 
an assertion of the intellectual rights of men? It is a claim 
for all men to adopt their own view of truth, under the guid- 
ance of that Spirit of the Highest, by which they profess to 
be directed. It is an assertion that, so guided, they will needs 
attain to truth. For our part we feel persuaded that Queen 
Victoria and her Secretaries of State are just as likely to 
attain to it. For what is this theory in truth but the perfec- 
tion of Rationalism,—a conviction, that is, that the study of 
Scripture, working upon the minds of mankind at large, will 
necessarily result in the attainment of purity of doctrine? Wh 
else should independence be claimed for all men? What use 
is there in vindicating their inherent rights, unless they will 
lead men to a good issue? It is one thing to say that it is 
inexpedient or even unjust to exercise coercion over men’s 
persons, another to affirm that in the freedom of the mind is 
bound up an inherent right to exercise an individual judgment, 
which makes each man’s convictions a safe guide to his own 
conduct. This last feeling runs through Mr. Noel’s book, even 
when he does not openly express or apprehend it. It is not 
without significance that he throws off the title by which the 
courtesy of the nation distinguishes him, and strips himself in 
his title-page for the contest, like a common man. The papers 
have pag oom detailing the disgraceful fact, that a young 
nobleman is desirous to rank as a plebeian, to gain immunity 
from his debts. Our author offers himself to our sight plain 
Baptist Noel, just as we read of J. Harbord, horsedealer, com- 
monly called Lord Suffield. And in this case, there is as plain a 
bankruptcy of those ancient associations, by which the English 
mind has hitherto been guided in its pursuit of truth. Hence- 
forth we are thrown upon the feeling that each man’s own appre- 
hension, aided by such guidance as God bestows upon him by 
private and individual impulse, is the real enlightener of his 
path. And in the recognition of this dangerous principle we 
see a plain descent towards those rationalistic theories, by which 
a large part of the Puritan body will finally be engulfed. 

But what alternative have we to present to those who startle 
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at this precipice? Is there any better guide to be found? If 
we leave Mr. Noel and Geneva, must we swallow Lord Denman 
and the Preemunire laws? Far otherwise; what endears the 
Church to her sons is, that the reality of a Divine guidance is 
the sure road opened to their feet. For what was the very 
purpose of that participation in man’s nature which our Lord 
mercifully vouchsafed, but that in Him might be the commence- 
ment of that law of truth, which has been the perpetual 
inheritance of His servants. This it is, which distinguishes them 
from the rationalist, who looks to individual wit or illumination 
(for the two come in the end to the same thing), as well as 
from the Erastian, whose conscience is controlled by his ruler’s 
sword. It would lead us too far afield to say anything in 
explanation of those well-known principles to which we advert, 
—enough that they leave room for individual conscience, and 
yet keep close to those great principles of the Faith, which alone 
supply a standing-place for the intellect. And these maxims, 
and this system, did our ancestors wisely and happily adopt in 
days of yore. To it they fastened the noble fac of British 
nationality, which it has borne so freely and fortunately through 
every quarter of the earth; and our complaint against the 
Russells and Palmerstons is only for their infraction of that 
happily-tempered law by which the free action of the Church 
was harmonized with the State’s authority. 

Such is the system which our author would abandon for the 
uncertain promises of a Puritanic Rationalism. Will his system 
have any success? Sooner or later we should not wonder if it 
gained partial influence. The course of the world seems to in- 
dicate that a democratic apostasy may not improbably be the 
error of the last days. Should such an issue await us, our 
author’s arguments may perhaps have their weight, and his 
authority be cited. They may supply the same stair of descent 
towards infidelity which was offered by the successors of Spener 
to the hardier and more consistent Deism of Kant. Should 
such be the prospects of the world, we may no doubt anticipate 
a wide and popular avowal of the dogma, that every man’s judg- 
ment is his own; that so long as he holds to it, he cannot really 
be in error; that each man’s conscience is the voice of God, and 
that inward conviction is the only inspiration. God grant that 
neither Mr. Noel nor his children’s children may witness the 
unlovely results of the system which he upholds! But should 
it be indeed God’s will that the one Catholic truth should suffer 
temporary eclipse, that the Judge when He comes should find 
faith obliterated, -what more probable course can be imagined ° 
than a wide consent of men to those principles, which flatter 
their pride and offer small resistance to their passions? Mean- 
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while, let a keen perception of present interests lead to such en- 
forcement of temporal laws as may secure the worldly safety of 
the community; let knowledge continue to extend its mastery 
over the physical creation; let such a decency as the convenience 
of the moment sufficiently dictates be recommended by an in- 
creasing perception of the present happiness of men :—but with 
all this, let that true bond which unites all men to God, through 
the mediation of His Son, be forgotten; let those great prin- 
ciples, which only are able’ to regenerate the world, be aban- 
doned by common consent, because not friendly enough to the 
liberty of mortals :—and what believer in the power and majesty 
of God, but must think such a state of things the more frightful, 
just in proportion as it is glossed over by the solemn plausi- 
bilities of life? For there would lie beneath it the deep yawning 
chasm of hell, which must in time swallow up and destroy the 
wretched delusion. For a time such a system might indeed 
prevail; men would flatter themselves by the thought of na- 
tional improvement ; the agreement of their claim to indepen- 
dence would be supposed to establish its truth; the presence 
and nearness of an unseen world would be laughed out of coun- 
tenance, till at last the long-reserved anger of Heaven would 
burst forth in the thunders of the final doom, and the Being 
whose existence and laws they had forgotten, would reveal Him- 
self too late to a rebellious generation ! 
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Arr. IIl.—The Doctrine of the Incarnation of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, in its relation to Mankind and to the Church. By 
Rospert Isaac Wriiperrorce, A.M. Archdeacon of the East 
Riding. London: John Murray, Albemarle Street. 1848. 


THERE is a course and order in the learning of Truth b 
churches and nations, as well as by single minds. No doubt it 
is even more interrupted and varied by the different dispositions, 
powers, and circumstances of successive individuals, than by the 
different temporary impulses in one and the same. Still, such a 
course may be traced, and the marking of its several stages is 
of the utmost importance in judging of the state of religious 
opinion and controversy at any given time. In England, from 
the very nature of our institutions, there must be usually a 
number of parallel or interlacing lines of thought, and yet there 
may be a growth or decline in the knowledge of a particular 
Truth, which may pervade the mind of the Church, and mate- 
rially affect the public opinion of the nation. And as there is 
a general advancement in any tolerably well-ordered individual 
mind, so is there likely to be advancement in the collective 
mind of a particular church, unless any of the essentials of faith 
are neglected and forgotten. 

And as in the individual mind advances are made by the 
strong apprehension and frequent contemplation of objects 
related to a particular idea, so in a community single truths 
take firm hold on a number of minds, and carry them through 
the various stages of enthusiastic advocacy, persevering main- 
tenance, reflection, comparison, and combination, to an enlarged 
view of some portion of the faith. As in the one case, so in the 
other, the first notions formed are disproportionate and crude; 
and as in some single minds, and in separate and partial acts of 
almost every mind, so in some portions of the general mind, 
aberration is the final result; yet the average upshot is im- 
provement, since minds, though fallible, tend to truth when 
they have its materials. And in a Christian Church, so long 
as it is true to its principle, and really aims at thinking accord- 
ing to Holy Writ, and with the Church Catholic from the 
beginning, we may confidently reckon on the aid of a Higher 
Power, overruling the imperfections of men, as of old It over- 
ruled the misapprehensions of Judaizers, and no less dangerous 
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Gentilizers, to the right fixing of the Catholic faith and 
practice. 

How far any such influence may extend to communities of 
Christians to which their constitutions forbid us to give the 
name of churches, it is too early in the course of history to 
define. But it may at least be allowed as probable, that there 
are portions of them which are preparing, amidst the decay and 
corruption of the rest, for reunion with the Catholic body, by 
an advancement at once regular and consequent in its procedure, 
and supernatural in its origin and maintenance. Much more 
may, in the same way, be affirmed of those who, continuing 
within the pale of a Catholic communion, take up any particular 
point of religious belief with a disproportionate earnestness, so 
as to form themselves more or less into a party, and to incur 
the danger of degenerating into a sect. A portion of sucha 
party will often be led on into secession, and either join itself to 
some existing sect, or form a new one, like Wesley and his 
companions, for itself. But another portion will advance in 
due time to that stage of improvement in which it is able to 
reconcile its own enlarged views of its favourite doctrine with 
the traditional belief of those who have not shared its excite- 
ment, and perhaps to infuse new life into the general body, by 
communicating to others its now true, rational, and consistent 
views of Divine truth, and the impulse of its practical energy. 

Such has been the history of the Evangelical movement in 
England. It originated in a strong religious impulse, partly 
traditional, partly reactionary in consequence of the cold 
formalism which prevailed in the last century, and partly arising 
from a few powerful and energetic minds, amongst re bere the 
late Mr. Wilberforce held a distinguished place. It was, on the 
whole, real Christian truth to which these men recalled the 
attention of all who would listen to them, though in several 
instances tinged with Calvinistic error, or with a general dislike 
of order and authority, and in all needing the addition of some 
elements of thought and of doctrine, the truth and importance 
of which were thrown into the background by their circum- 
stances. And this movement, as every one knows, has had its 
seceders, some finally lost to the Church, others parted for a 
while, but only to return with a firm conviction of her authority 
and truth. It has had its wild enthusiasts, its clever theorists ; 
it has had its cautious, steady, and improving Churchmen; it 
has risen to occupy high places in the hierarchy ; and in some 
minds, finally, it has admitted and combined with all the true 
and holy impulses that could be gathered from extended study 
and extended sympathy. In them it attains a kind of Eutha- 
nasy, and, so to speak, Apocatholicosis, such as appears in 
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Archdeacon Wilberforce’s treatise on the Doctrine of the 
Incarnation. 

Those who can remember with any degree of sympathy the 
struggles of the Evangelical mind twenty years ago in the 
trammels of a narrow system, will readily discern in that treatise 
the traces of its author’s education. The principles he assumes, 
the cravings of the soul which he feels it needful to satisfy, are 
just those which might be expected from one who had learned 
Christian truth in the Evangelical school, but who could not be 
satisfied with anything short of its full proportions, and whose 
earnest thought would not fail to detect a deficiency where any 
important doctrine had been omitted. 

All thoughtful minds long for a kind of completeness of view, 
and will satisfy themselves in one way or another. But some are 
so superficial, that they will readily take up with a single idea, 
which they perhaps dignify with the title of the ‘leading idea 
of Christianity,’ and present it repeatedly in all varieties of 
illustration. Many such were to be found in the school in 
question, who would ring endless changes on the notions of 
legal fiction and vicarious punishment, and dwell with uncon- 
trolled exaggeration on the utter depravity of human nature, the 
impossibility of obedience, and a sort of stoical paradox, which 
equated in an overwhelming condemnation the heaviest and the 
lightest guilt. But those who looked closely and practically to 
their own hearts and ways felt that some further truth was needed 
to give them an intelligent apprehension of what is revealed of 
the ways of God toward man. More than this was needed to 
afford that sequence which we justly expect in theology, and 
without which we know not what we worship. And especially 
in that great article of man’s salvation, the doctrine of the 
Atonement, was there a strong under-current of thought, 
searching every way for some outlet from the barriers by which 
it was pent up, and unable to find free course except by that 
Spening which leads directly into the full stream of Catholic 

ruth. In vain did idle declaimers declare all other doctrines 
unimportant ; in vain did even sober and orthodox divines pro- 
pound schemes of the Gospel which an Arian might subscribe, 
and a few able teachers insinuate, on the other hand, theories 
that declined toward the moral teaching of Socinianism. Those 
who had been nourished with the sincere milk of Holy Scripture 
were convinced that there was in the Atonement a real mystery, 
and one of which we were meant to have a deeper sense than 
any of these statements or theories could give, and that it was 
certainly connected with those cardinal points of faith for which 
the Church had striven and suffered in ancient times. They 
felt that it was indissolubly connected with the Divinity and 
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Incarnation of our Blessed Lord, and that the theories com- 
monly set before them did not sufficiently acknowledge that 
connexion. | 

It is well when earnest thought and inquiry light on such a 
fruitful field. It is well when men are pote to a want, 
for which there is such satisfaction provided. ‘ Blessed are they 
that hunger and thirst after righteousness, for they shall be 
filled.” It was an inquiry prompted by the love and fear of 
God, and directed toward the knowledge of His truth and 
the means of pleasing Him. And it was destined to issue in a 
fulness of satisfaction, and a richness of collateral advantage, 
beyond the utmost hopes of the anxious and bewildered mind in 
the first stages of its progress. Undoubtedly there were those 
all along who realized more or less definitely the true order and 
connexion of their faith, and were the less to seek because they 
had never taken up with vain shadows. Souls of extraordinary 
simplicity and holiness, or those on whom Catholic Truth had 
originally a strong hold, and who were drawn into the move- 
ment by sympathy with earnestness, rather than by the adoption 
of theory, might rest in their original apprehension of that 
mystery, without feeling the void which was so distressing to 
others. And these, too, pointed-the way to the more intel- 
lectual and searching spirit of their successors or their com- 
panions, where they might find instruction on this great point, 
such as would unite and harmonize their thoughts, and give 
them rest and peace. It was not that such a truth had yet to 
be discovered, but that what has been said and thought of old is 
not therefore present to the mind of every man now, and truths 
which have been at times the common inheritance of the faithful 
are at other times generally obscured, and seen but indistinctly 
by a few.’ No doubt there were other questions, such as, 
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1 The following extract from a sermon written some thirty years since will be 
recognised as being of a character somewhat unusual at that time. It places 
Justification on a ground far deeper and more solid than that ordinarily assumed 
by Evangelicals, while it boldly puts forward a mystery which the opposite party, 
in general, scarcely dared to express in Scriptural terms : — 

‘ Will you say, then, If religion consists of mysteries, who is to understand it, 
especially among the poor? ‘To this I reply, that those mysteries, which are 
essential to a right view of religion, at the same time that they defy the skill of 
the wisest and most learned to unravel them and sound their depths, are stated 
with sufficient. plainness for all the practical uses of the commonest understand- 
ings. Let either the philosopher, or the unlettered rustic, gaze upon the sun, and 
the eyes of each will equally be overpowered by his brightness; yet both may 
derive from him the common benefits of light and heat. Set the wisest, and the 
most unlearned among men, to explain the union of Christ with his members, 
and each of them must soon arrive at the same conclusion, and exclaim with St. 
Paul, “ O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of God ! how 
unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways past finding out!” Yet each may 
know enough of this high doctrine, to draw both light and heat from it; to be 
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‘ What might be that efficacy, which the Church, in her Cate- 
chism, and in the Baptismal and other services, and even Holy 
Scripture, in certain passages, certainly does attribute to the 
sacraments? Or, ‘ What is the ground of that necessity of 
obedience to the moral law, from which it would be absurd to 
say that Christian men are free?’ No new questions these, 
but such as were in fact common to the movement now under 
consideration, and to other religious movements from which it 
derived a portion of its character. But all these questions, in 
their thorough and impartial investigation, tend strongly to a 
true and catholic result. And minds that have faced them with 
too much honesty to take up with a downright error, have often 
been left by them disheartened and disabled indeed, and, for 
want of the truth, forced to put up with a miserable compromise, 
but still far advanced toward release from the trammels of party, 
and cleared of the extreme bitterness of the controversial spirit. 
There may be some difference in the course of thought in dif- 
ferent minds, but the main points have certainly been, with 
many, such as these; and even where the ground has been 
different, there has been a similar progress toward the truth, 
through the problems which it alone can solve. 

Archdeacon Wilberforce himself notices the connexion of his 
present work with Evangelical principles, and he may do so with 
perfect honesty and truth; for it contains the true development 
and exposition of almost every point of doctrine on which that 
school was in the habit of insisting; and harmonizes it with 
Holy Scripture, with primitive tradition, and with the inde- 
structible instincts of humanity ;—a work which had indeed 
been rendered needlessly difficult by the system of paradox, and 





guided in their path to glory by the light it throws on the whole plan of the 
Christian dispensation ; and to be warmed, cheered, and refreshed, by the bright 
encouragements and glorious consolation which it affords to those who have a 
lively sense of their own weakness and insufficiency. 

‘What can be more plain and simple, more on a level with the commonest 
capacity, than the beautiful and striking illustration of this union contained in 
the chapter before us? “ I am the vine, ye are the branches?” And yet who can 
explain how, and by what mysterious process, beings so infinitely beneath him can 
be thus intimately united with Christ,—as closely even as the branch is with the 
tree? But though you cannot explain it, you may believe and rejoice in it, if your 
eyes be opened to a spiritual view of it. The holiest of believers must find too 
much of evil, and too little of good, in looking back to his past life, to draw a 
comfortable assurance of standing in the day of trial, while he regards himself as 
standing alone, though looking as from a distance to his Saviour for support. 
But how his fears must diminish, yea, dwindle into nothing, when he is enabled 
to see with clear and undoubting faith, and on sufficient evidence, that in fact he 
cannot be standing alone ; that, as a true believer in Christ, he is as much a part 
of him as the branch is of the tree ; and that, abiding in him, he must in the end 
partake of his happiness and glory! There appears to me to be no other con- 
sideration, in the whole circle of religious truths, so animating, so encouraging, so 
precious to the soul.'—Sermons by the late Rev. J. Marriott. Hatchard. 1838. 
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haughty overruling of the highest authorities, which had natur- 
ally become popular with those who liked the excitement of 
strong language, and had, —— dinned the ears and 
confused the understandings of many humble and earnest in- 
quirers after Truth. The vagueness and inconsequence of Theo- 
logical thought in the multitude is known to all who have the 
courage to face and own a difficulty; but to most men the 
power to escape from the mazes of prejudice and inaccuracy 
must come from without, for they can make but little way 
by their own powers of criticism and combination: it is well if 
a true heart keeps them from fatal error, and makes them rest in 
practical truth, in default of intellectual clearness of view. If 
the name of Wilberforce should still have so much weight with 
any of this class, as to induce them to look and see whether the 
son has quite fallen away from the religion of his father, they may 
chance to learn that he can still consistently profess his faith 
in a Divine Redeemer, and need not be classed with those 
who ‘have not heard whether there be any Holy Ghost ;’ nay 
that, perhaps, he has all the while had as clear a sight and as 
devout an ——— of the very truths they insist on, as those 
whom they have considered exclusively the preachers of ‘ the 
Gospel.’ The following extract gives a pledge, and it will 
appear in others how it has been redeemed. 

‘ When the minds of men are roused from any protracted apathy, their 
first inquiries will, of course, be of a subjective character, because they 
will begin by taking a survey of their own state, before they pass into the 
world around. And this accounts for the subjective tone which marked 
the great reaction of the sixteenth century, as well as for the predomi- 
nance of the same temper in the last generation. In the last age, the first 
object required was to provoke men to a seriousness which was too often 
wanting, and thus to call them to an examination of their own hearts. 
But it is time that the subjective revival of the last age should assume also 
an objective character. If this be oo it will gradually die out, like 
so many other religious revivals; and the real earnestness which dictated 
its growth, will evaporate in a system of empty phrases and party watch- 
words. And the sure consequence, if men fancy themselves deluded by a 
phraseology, which has no counterpart in the external world, will be the 

wth of open or covert infidelity. Such has been the result arrived at 
ya a od writer, who tells us, ‘that all genuine faith is—other circum- 
stances being the same—of about equal value. The value is in the act of 
faith, more than in the object.” And though admitting that “it is of very 
high importance that the objects of faith should be the loftiest and the 
purest that in any particular age can be attained,” the authoress cited 
— to consider all religions upon a par as regards their abstract truth, 
and observes, that “ men afflict themselves needlessly about one another's 
safety, as regards points of spiritual belief.” This were doubtless true, if 
man’s life resembled a mere soliloquy, in which the purpose was to give 
vent only to the acti of his own mind. But if we be truly surrounded 
by a world of unseen beings, if we have actually “come unto Mount Sion, 


and unto the city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an 
innumerable company of angels, to the general assembly and church of 
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the first-born, which are written in heaven, and to God, the JUDGE OF ALL, 
and to the spirits of just men made perfect, and to Jesus, the MEDIATOR of 
the new covenant,” then, surely, it cannot be immaterial whether we 
rightly apprehend those mighty realities which press upon us so nearly, 
and whether our acts and language are fitted for that hallowed intercourse 
to which we have been admitted. Otherwise, we are intruding, like un- 
conscious dreamers, into the sacred presence of the Great King. Hence 
the desire of the present writer, as dee bound by education and here- 
ditary attachment to those evangelical principles in which he was nurtured, 
to call attention to the external truths, on which the doctrines of grace are 
dependent. For it is no system of idle words which is made known by the 
holy Apostles, “ concerning Jesus Christ Our Lord, which was made of the 
seed of David according to the flesh, and declared to be the Son of God 
with power.” —Pp. 6—8. 


This book is, perhaps, best suited for the reader of mature 
age, whose mind has been kept open to instruction and 
conviction, while it has worked patiently on the known truths 
and the remaining difficulties of religion, and continually stored 
itself with gleanings from Holy Scripture and the writings of 
the best divines. it is not always full enough in the accumu- 
lation of material, though sometimes a little overburdened with 
quotation, from the author’s desire to show that he is intro- 
ducing no new doctrine. Proofs are sometimes omitted where 
they would be valuable, and the candidate for holy orders will 
perhaps desiderate a more decidedly scholastic character, such as 
prevails in Pearson’s Lectures on the Creed. Should the writer 
ever by any chance be appointed Bampton Lecturer, a con- 
densed didactic abridgement of this Treatise, enlarged in a few 
parts with ‘ distinctions’ and arguments, would be a better and 
more acceptable tpaefa than is commonly presented to the 
Academic audience of Oxford, and would probably remain in 
use for centuries as a manual of instruction. Such indeed may 
be the destiny even of the present book, unless superseded by 
some equally comprehensive and thoughtful work; for mere 
compression and precision will not supply the place of the con- 
stant presence and action of a vigorous mind. And most of our 
doctrinal treatises are, like the ‘ Ecclesiastical Polity,’ controver- 
sial in their origin and character, and only indirectly applicable 
to purposes of general instruction. Indeed Truth becomes less 
interesting to most minds in a mere scholastic digest, though it 
is more readily acquired and stowed in the commonplaces of 
the mind when reduced to such a form. Here, there is enough 
of the vivacity of controversy to give a zest to the reading ; 
and many, perhaps, will even skim over the whole as if it were 
a popular volume of sermons or essays, not without profit, 
though without a thorough apprehension of its solid worth. 

Such is our state with respect to Theology, that there will 
still be some found to say ‘ Why should we have five hundred 
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pages on the Doctrine of the Incarnation?’ But a moment’s 
real thought will show that that Truth, simple as it is, has 
innumerable bearings, and is a kind of centre in which all the 
lines of Christian doctrine unite. It is by this doctrine that we 
know who and what is our Lord, our Redeemer and Head. 
And, therefore, every doctrine concerning Him, and concerning 
what He has done for us, bears at once upon it, and takes a 
character from our view of it. It is the doctrine selected by 
S. John as the great test of agreement with or opposition to 
Christianity, and in all the early history of the Church its 
defence and definition is the point of prevailing interest. For 
the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, although it may be separately 
considered, is yet involved in the doctrine of the Incarnation, 
since without it we know not Who became Incarnate; and it 
was clearly through the Incarnation that the Holy Trinity was 
revealed. Of course, in a Treatise on the Incarnation the 
Doctrine of the Holy Trinity must be either assumed, or only 
summarily discussed; and at this time it has become important 
to pay a good deal of attention to the consequences and bear- 
ings of the Incarnation with respect to the Mystical Body of 
our Lord. And a considerable part of the present treatise is 
devoted to that object. The connexion is closer than many 
readers will have supposed; and perhaps the greatest value of 
the book consists in its clear and systematic exposition of that 
connexion which all sincere Christians must feel, but which 
very many would be at a loss to explain in words. Mysterious, 
indeed, it is, and ever must be; but mysteries may be indicated 
though not fully explained. And while a great help is afforded 
to the simple student, or devotional reader, toward the full 
apprehension of Christian Truth, another important purpose is 
answered in showing the value of those ancient and venerable 
safeguards of the Truth, which some have of late unduly 
depreciated. Nor is it only the importance of the points 
that comes into view, but likewise the extreme weakness, or 
rather nullity, of the arguments by which the Church’s state- 
ments of Truth are disparaged. In such a serious review of 
the Doctrine as is here taken, we are brought into contact with 
the things which Holy Scripture and the Church intend to 
insist on, and are put thoroughly out of conceit with such 
quibbles as those about the word ‘ Person,’ which have been of 
late paraded for unanswerable logic. If Archbishop Whately 
only meant to tell us that we did not know exactly what the 
term Person meant when applied to the Divine Nature, we 
could have told him the same dion But if he intended us to 
imagine that it could only be applied to the Divine Nature in 
the sense of an assumed character, he meant what would utterly 
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confound all Christian doctrine, and would set aside many plain 
statements of holy writ. Such will be the conviction of any 
reader who fairly considers the evidence alleged by Archdeacon 
Wilberforce, not indeed for the first time, nor with anything 
like the fulness of which the subject is capable, but with that 
clear sight of the bearings of the question, which is the chief 
requisite in controversy as well as in teaching. 

It might be equally said of the author of the late much con- 
troverted Bampton Lectures, had he not already eliminated 
himself out of the ‘nature of things’ by his plus-minus ex- 
planation of the principal term in his theory, that in reading 
this treatise one ‘ passes by, and lo, he is gone, and his place 
can nowhere be found.’ Here, on the contrary, we feel that 
we are conversing with no mere abstractions, but with living 
realities, while still using the old and authorized language 
of theology. And especially in that field of mystery which 
contains the whole range of doctrines of Divine influence, im- 
plied in the terms grace, sacrament, regeneration, and the like, 
the criticism of such speculators is shown to be utterly false 
and nugatory. Of course, there is a vagueness and inadequacy 
of language where the ideas to be expressed are so imperfectly 
comprehended ; but still the communications of inspiration may 
be shown to have either one intelligible meaning, or none at all. 
It may be that we cannot define that meaning with precision, 
much less analyze it into its implied elements; but we need not 
pretend to do so, nor did good old Peter Lombard, when he fol- 
lowed the track of S. Augustine, ‘the love of Christ driving 
the pair, his tongue and pen,’ where the schoolmen were to 
follow with their endless ‘distinctions,’ dream that he compre- 
hended the nature of every being and operation that he named. 
Our chemists do not know what oxygen, or chlorine, or cal- 
cium, or the galvanic current are, except by certain appearances 
and properties; but they have much undoubted Tnotwintes 
about these things, and can identify them, and reason about 
them with well-founded confidence, though another ten years 
may possibly open to them some entirely new views of their 
intimate essence. 

Theology, so far as we can thus speak of what admits but a 
remote comparison, is in a similar stage. We await the expe- 
rience of death, and the end of time, and are well aware that 
this may be expected to enlarge our views; but we have 
recorded experience, and authoritatively delivered principles, 
which are not like the alchemy of the age of Bacon, chance- 
formed and chance-guessed, but which come from Him who 
knows all, and reveals what He pleases, and what we can bear. 
And He has given us a kind of middle science, not extending 
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to the ultimate analysis of all Being and all Life, but yet sure 
of many important and fruitful principles, and of many great 
and pregnant facts. It is true that some have been too eager 
to make it a complete human science, and like other sciences, 
and linked to them, imagining perhaps that they were seeking 
for it its due place, while they were rather seeking to subject it 
to themselves, and to force it to be contained in a world which 
it ought only to penetrate while it transcends, But such an 
error belongs to particular minds and classes of minds, not to 
the systematic theology of the whole Church; it may be cor- 
rected while her creeds remain not only untouched in their 
words, but undiminished in their hold on her belief and vene- 
ration. 

In a few important points direct controversial collision with 
Dr. Hampden was unavoidable in this book; but in the main 
line of doctrine it was only necessary to assume the principles 
he had rejected or neglected, and to state the truth in accord- 
ance with them. In so doing, the error is superseded, and left 
beside the way, in a region where no one need care to look for 
it. But in the matter of grace, and Divine influence in general, 
as well as in the cognate subject of original sin, it was necessary 
explicitly to contradict, and natural and proper to name the 
writer whose views were contradicted. 

Setting aside all merely verbal disputes, and all that are 
merely philosophical and scientific, there remains a real, plain, 
common-sense question, which is the same to simple minds, 
state it how you will—whether there be in mankind any in- 
herent hereditary corruption, prior to all acts of will in the 
individual? No doubt the term ‘nature’ has been both incor- 
rectly, and one might almost say impiously, applied in statements 
on this subject. ‘There have been those who have not scrupled 
to make God the author of sin, as well as those who have 
supposed man to be brought into the world under conditions 
which would divest sin of its responsibility, and which could in 
no fair meaning be termed ‘ natural,’ though hy them declared 
to belong to his ‘nature.’ But the question about this term 
must be decided on its own grounds, while the Christian doc- 
trine, and the fact in natural history, are maintained in what- 
ever form of expression. Of ‘nature,’ strictly so called, S. 
Augustine truly says, ‘Nullam esse naturam mali,’ that 
‘Evil has no natural being,’ or, as would follow, that ‘no 
‘ nature is in itself evil.’ But a particular nature, existing in a 
particular stock, may and does receive, in that stock, certain con- 
ditions of being, which are in common speech said thenceforth 
to belong to that nature. They do not belong to it by creation, 
it is true, but they are universally connatural with the indi- 
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vidual beings to which such a nature belongs. And again, any 
such particular stock may be placed in relations to other beings, 
which become common to all individuals of the species, from 
some common cause, the effect of which reaches them owing to 
their common descent. 

Archdeacon Wilberforce goes at some length into the 
question of Nominalism and Realism, and may, perhaps, be 
misunderstood as unduly favouring the latter theory. But what 
he asserts is only this, that besides those classifications of organ- 
ized beings which men make by comparison of their properties, 
there is a divine system of classification by kinds, and that the 
Creator knew he was making kinds, and intended to make them. 
We are told that God created each of them after his kind, and 
we have an instinctive sense that a man is a man, a horse 
a horse, and a dog a dog, independently of any judgment of our 
understanding. And mankind is a class undoubtedly marked 
out in this manner, and known in its individual existence prior 
to any sort of definition by properties; known with certainty as 
a fact, while the apprehension of those properties by which it might 
be described is in the utmost vagueness. Each man knows that 
other men are of his own kind, and that tells him more than a long 
enumeration of properties can teach, or, thank God! can unteac. 
him. To this extent certainly a species or kind has actual and 
objective reality, and any want of clear apprehension of that 
reality is likely to confuse the mind with respect to the meaning 
of the doctrine that our Lord took human nature upon him. 
However, if any one is unable to enter into the metaphysical 
theory, or even prejudiced against the terms in which it is ex- 

ressed, there is a merciful provision for his case in the manner 
m which the doctrine is conveyed in Holy Scripture, namely, 
that he ‘took on Him the ool of Abraham,’ and ‘ was made 
of the seed of David after the flesh.’ The actual descent 
from our own human progenitors covers at any rate the point 
of real homogeneity. If we do not know what it is to be of 
our own kind, we yet must know what it is to be a lineal de- 
scendant of Adam, Noah, Abraham, and David. 

Some schoolmen may have spoken too strictly of the common 
nature of a class, as if it were a thing existing by itself, inde- 
pendently of such a class of actual beings. But what has this 
to do with the plain fact, that a stock may be deteriorated or 
improved, or may be placed in better or worse relation to other 
beings? We may and must have a name for the common 
essence of the stock, which each individual receives from his 
progenitors under conditions up to a certain point similar. The 
progeny of the domestic animal is born with certain habits of 
bedy now impressed on his race, and subject to the ownership 
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of a master. The progeny of sinful man is born in the image 
of his fallen father, alien from the God whom his race have for- 
saken, and subject by birth to the master whom that race has 
chosen. It is true that God will not leave his own work under 
such conditions, but in his mysterious providence he has suf- 
fered it to come under them, in hope still of a remedy; nor can 
any objection be made to this statement, except on merely 
verbal grounds, that does not apply with equal force against the 
existence of any evil at all. 

It is not for us to say why it has pleased the Almighty to 
make man what he is, but the fact is plain, that man is a creature 
that cannot be perfect without a right relation to That which is 
above him. He was made for communion with God, for he can 
entertain the idea of God, and being capable of that, he cannot 
satisfy himself with anything short of God without making in 
himself an idol-god. This, or something like it, has so often 
been said, that we are apt to pass it by as mere common-place ; 
but it is, nevertheless, sober truth, and what any man’s expe- 
rience will verify, if he fairly considers what are the affections of 
which the Supreme alone can be the proper object. That is, 
viewing man in himself, independently of what is supreme, there 
are certain regards which can only belong to that which is to 
him supreme, be it what it may. If he makes self supreme, 
when his mind is capable of conceiving of the Godhead, he 
invests self with some portion of that regard which is due to 
Godhead. 

If pleasure, if fame, if wealth be his favourite pursuit, it be- 
comes still an idol, and takes up thoughts and affections which 
are too large and high to be its right, and which can have no 
proper end but in a hey who is all that we can conceive our 
God to be. For we have affections and regards to suit our 
highest conceptions, and they cannot be rightly fixed save on 
the true object of those conceptions. 

Now, it appears from the sacred history, that man was cre- 
ated and or'ginally placed in the actual exercise and enjoyment 
of these regards and affections toward the Most High, and that 
the power to exercise them was maintained in him by a certain 
continual act of Godhead, such as we term grace, by which his 
nature was enabled to abide in the conditions necessary to its 
perfection, as necessary as air is to our lungs, or to the wings 
of a bird. There are few things in the whole range of theology 
more clearly and convincingly drawn out than is Bishop Bull's 
statement of this point, in his ‘ Discourse on the State of Man 
before the Fall.’ Archdeacon Wilberforce adopts his view, as 
indeed he must do, in the main, if he would escape error and be 
logical, and states enough of it for his purpose; but the discourse 
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is far too valuable for the student to pass by, because he has 
picked up its leading point elsewhere. Such then being the 
nature of man, existing in a particular stock, it is surely con- 
ceivable in itself, and the most natural interpretation of the 
Scripture history, that that stock is fallen, by the act of its 
‘first father,’ from the fixed and covenanted enjoyment of that 
Divine influence or grace ; and is, for want of it, in divers ways 
further debased and deteriorated, and tends without it natu- 
rally, and in-a manner necessarily, to evil. For tendencies 
naturally good, provided they had their proper object, become 
evil as applied to wrong and inferior objects. How this fact 
stands in relation to the Divine justice, is not a question for man 
now tosolve. It may please God to ‘ wink at’ times of ignorance; 
our business is to learn what is good for man, how he may re- 
turn to it, and how much he may do toward it in any given 
state of knowledge. We know that in fact, although the ori- 
ginal covenant of grace was broken by the fall, a promise of 
mercy and restoration was at once given, and a remedial dis- 
pensation commenced, not only in that a deliverer was foretold, 
but also in the strivings of the Spirit with sinful flesh, in the 
merciful presence of God, in the grace vouchsafed to Abel, in 
the acceptance of his sacrifice, nay, in the very judgment of - 
Cain, for temporal judgment is a mercy to mortal sin. But 
the dispensation was remedial, and gives us even a further testi- 
mony to the fact of the degradation of the whole race of man, 
from the state of grace and original righteousness. No parti- 
cular theory of that degradation is matter of Christian doctrine, 
but the universality of the fact as applied to the whole race, and 
belonging to it as a stock derived from one progenitor, so as to 
be by the law of nature the lot of every individual begotten of 
the race of Adam, and in his image and likeness, prior to his 
own will. It is difficult to express the doctrine in terms so 
general, as to exclude the appearance of leaning toward some 
particular theory of it; but the universal sinfulness of man is 
unquestionably asserted in Holy Scripture, not merely as an 
isolated fact, but as one connected by some law of dependency 
with the sin of Adam. ‘ We were by nature children of wrath.’ 
Not that nature, as it came from the Creator, could be evil, but 
that a law in that nature which was created good, perpetuated 
the evil state of man once fallen, not absolutely and irreversibly, 
but still naturally, until grace should be supernaturally renewed. 
For nature, though not in any sort evil in itself, is capable of 
receiving evil into its order by its mere law of perpetuity, in 
that it continues and repeats its own forms when deprived of 
that which is essential to their well-being. We can see that 
this serves the purposes of mercy where restoration is possible, 
NO. LXIV.—N. 8. Y 
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and ‘of justice also when the opportunity of restoration is past, 
although we cannot pretend to give any complete account of 
the counsel of God in permitting evil at all. 

As man now comes into the world, the strength of his dif- 
ferent propensities bears no proportion to the night they have 
to sway his conduct, and the faculty which is jure Divino su- 
preme has no effective power of control. If such power is in 
any degree granted, it is by a gift beyond mere nature. And 
this is the case even prior to any physical disorganization of the 
brain, or any otherwise morbid condition of the particular facul- 
ties and affections. The nature of man is one that cannot sub- 
sist in goodness and righteousness apart from God, because it 
was made for intimate union with Him; and the only way. by 
which it can return to good is by returning to Him, for which, 
according to the Church, and not less according to Holy Scrip- 
ture, it needs His preventing and assisting grace. 

Of grace it is enough to say, in opposition to the false criti- 
cism of those who depreciate the theology of the Church, that 
in itself it is a Divine act, and not a thing of any other kind. 
The effects of such act are, no doubt, more or less permanent 
states of being, impressed on particular persons, which may 
again be the causes of the like or even different states of bein 
in others, and to these the name of grace is sometimes ctw 
The effect or gift of grace is called by the name of grace it- 
self, and that without any real confusion of thought, since it is 
easy to know whether one is speaking of an act or an effect. 
Again, the act may be spoken of in a kind of habitual or con- 
tinued sense, when it pleases God to favour a person with con- 
tinual help. And in this sense it is difficult so to speak of it, 
as not to seem to be speaking of ‘ something infused’ in a quasi 
physical manner. But we know what we mean by such imper- 
fect and analogical expressions, and are aware that grace is 
throughout and in every point a Divine act, though it may be 
so attached to and continued in a particular person, as to appear 
like a thing put into him, which indeed is true of its effects. 
These are designated as ‘ grace’ by S. Thomas, certainly with- 
out any notion of their being more than ‘ qualities produced by 
a Divine act,’ by which a man is disposed to act rightly in his 
spiritual relations, as by the natural virtues he is disposed to 
act rightly in human and earthly relations as a natural man. 
Surely there is nothing in this beyond common sense and plain 
fact, and the charge of superstition, and supposition of imaginary 
entities, evaporates into something very difficult to fix and con- 


template as intelligible. For, if it is meant that no qualities 
are infused into man by Divine grace, it is difficult to say what 
is to become either of Holy Scripture, or of the doctrine of any 
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portion of the Catholic Church, and the attack is not upon 
fathers or schoolmen, but upon Christianity itself. ; 

How these points bear upon the doctrine of the Incarnation, 
and its immediate consequences, will presently appear. Perhaps 
some readers will be startled at finding so very early in the 
Archdeacon’s book two chapters on ‘Christ the Pattern 
Man.’ They may think it would have been more natural to 
begin with his Godhead, and having shown What he was before 
all worlds, to proceed to What he became in the world. Others 
may be ill pleased with the phrase itself, and think it too mean 
and common-place. However, a careful reading will reconcile 
the reverent and thoughtful reader to the most natural English 
expression of a great truth, unless indeed he can find a better 
English word for ‘ Archetypal’ than ‘Pattern.’ The latter indeed 
comes nearer home to the right meaning than its Greek counter- 
part, because that has come to be referred rather to an idea than 
to an existing thing. Let who can furnish us with a more 
suitable expression ; till we have one, let us use the homely one 
we have with reverence, as we would any other metaphor applied 
to so sacred a subject. At the end of Chapter II., ‘ Christ’s 
Office in Ancient Scripture,’ the following passage introduces 
the idea :— 


‘ These passages look to the exaltation of man’s nature, in the person of 
some favoured representative, who should obtain blessings for his whole 
race, And, therefore, the right of representing the root itself is attributed 
to this prosperous branch, in which the parent stock is resuscitated, For 
that which had been spoken of as a Branch, is immediately afterwards 
declared by the Prophet to be the Root itself: “In that day there shall be 
a root of Jesse, which shall stand for an ensign of the people; to it shall 
the Gentiles seek : and his rest shall be glorious.” And thus was the pro- 
phecy interpreted to the beloved Disciple, since the “ Lamb as it had been 
slain,” by which is plainly indicated Our Lord, regarded according to His 
human nature, is declared to be the “ Root of David.” Indeed, the word 
which our translators have ‘understood stem, indicates the same conception; 
its literal meaning is that of a stem which has been cut down—a stool, as 
woodmen technically express it, which may serve the purpose of suppl ing 
a future plant. And thus are our thou hts led to the notion, which is 
otherwise given by Isaiah, in his fifty-third chapter, where the dry ground 
of man’s nature is spoken of as germinant with the plant of our salvation : 
“ He shall grow up Leawe him as a tender plant, and as a root out of a dry 
ground.” This is He, then, of whom it is further spoken, “unto us a child 
is born, unto us a son is given.” “ Weigh the words,” says Bishop Andrews 
— child is not said, but in humanis, among men.” Here, then, we have so 
many predictions of a personal inheritor of humanity, whose office should 
be to redeem and restore His race. Thus are we led to the contemplation 
of Him as that “Son of Man,” which He is called in the New Testament 
—as the representative, that is, of man’s nature, growing out of it to a 
glory which in no other instance it had acquired, and becoming a Head 
and Pattern, not only to the Jewish, but to the whole human family. For 
“ to it shall the Gentiles look, and glory shall be its dwelling.” 

‘ To follow up this subject, as it becomes manifest in the New Testament, 
x2 
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would be to anticipate future parts of our inquiry, since it is impossible to 
separate the statements of Our Lord’s Office from the consideration of 
those blessings which He conferred in its discharge. Here, therefore, it is 
enough to say, that He is expressly declared to be “the last Adam;” and 
that what was gained in Him is set against what was lost by His prede- 
cessor: “ for since by man came death, by man came also the resurrection 
of the dead.” He is stated, according to His earthly nature, to be “ the 
first-born of every creature ;” a passage which bears out the opinion of St. 
Athanasius, that the reference to the creation of wisdom in the Book of 
Proverbs is designed, among other things, to set forth the Incarnation of 
Our Lord, as the head or pattern of humanity. St. Athanasius, following 
the Septuagint, and expressing the Hebrew with more exactness than is 
done in our Translation, renders Proverbs viii. 22, “‘ Zhe Lord created me a 
beginning of His ways, which is equivalent,” he observes, “ to the assertion 
that the Father prepared me a body, and He created me for man, on behalf 
of their salvation.” And again, “ because the Son says, when He took on 
Him the form of a servant, the Lord created me a beginning of His ways, let 
not men deny the eternity of His Godhead.’ By putting on our nature 
then did He become the type on which it was moulded. His discharging 
the function of priest, therefore, and His submitting to be our common 
sacrifice, are set forth in the Epistle to the Hebrews, as consequent _— 
that undertaking for mankind at large, whereby the predictions, which had 
been uttered respecting the whole race, found their completion by being 
concentrated in His single person. “ One in a certain place testified, say- 
ing, What is man, that ‘hou art mindful of him; or the son of man, that 
‘Thou visitest him? Thou madest him a little lower than the angels; 
Thou crownedst him with glory and honour, and didst set him over the 
works of Thy hands: Thou hast put all things in subjection under his 
feet. For in that He put all in subjection under him, He left nothing that 
is not put under him. But now we see not yet all things put under him: 
But we see Jesus, who was made a little lower than the angels, for the 
suffering of death, crowned with glory and honour; that He by the grace 
of God should taste death for every man.” Thus do those things, which 
were spoken of humanity at large, find their completion in Christ, because 
He, who by office is the Pattern Man, has a right to represent the rest. 
—Pp. 28—32. 


In the further investigations of Chapter IIL, ‘Christ, the 
Pattern Man by Nature,’ the question of course occurs, What 
is meant by human nature? and it is well answered, in the 
language of plain men, without trespassing needlessly on meta- 
physics :— 


‘ This subject needs more close consideration, because it has been sup- 
posed by some persons, that the belief in such a thing as human nature is 
essentially connected with the erroneous notions of the schoolmen, and 
implies that every class has, as its counterpart, some actual thing. “ Each 
man,” it is said, ‘is born with certain powers and dispositions, which con- 
stitute his own nature; and the resemblance of them in all his fellows 
produces a general idea, or a collective appellation, whichever we may prefer 
to say, called the nature of man.” And, therefore, Pascal is censured by 
Mr. Hallam, because he “ seems never to have disentangled his mind from 
the notion, that what we call human nature has not merely an arbitrary 
and grammatical, but an intrinsic, objective, reality.” 

‘ Before we consider the justice of this objection, it will be well to state 
more exactly the position of those who believe in the reality of that which 
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is called human nature. It is not affirmed, then, that we can trace the con- 
nexion by which one man is bound to another, or analyze the mysterious 
principle of transmitted life, upon which it is dependent. Still less is it 
asserted, that there is any independent force in the material substratum of 
man’s being, which, by virtue of its innate efficacy, has the power of pro- 
pagating life. Itis probable that matter depends for its existence upon 
the constant efficacy of God’s power and presence, Were not he constantly 
present with the whole creation, it would seem that “ its instant annihila- 
tion could not choose but follow.” The continuity of our race does not 
depend, any more than the identity of an individual, on the sameness of 
the parts, which at any time make up man’s body; indeed, one charac- 
teristic of it is, that the same portions of matter may pass successively 
through the whole series of the animal kingdom, without affecting the 
transmission of that impulse of life, which is handed on from sire to son. 
“ Why may not oye trace the noble dust of Alexander, till he find 
it stopping a bunghole?” Again, it is not implied that there is any reality 
in human nature, distinct from the personal characteristics and conditions 
of the individuals who bear it. It is a principle which shows itself in 
many types, and exists in the varying types in which it shows itself. We 
cannot separate off anything, distinct from the constituent parts and qua- 
lities of each man, and say that this is the nature which is common to the 
race. What is it, then, that we affirm? On the fact that the same form 
continually appears, we ground the probability that its re-appearance 
depends on some unknown principle of connexion. 

‘ Appearances lead us to imagine that the whole series of man’s race is 
in some sort an organized whole; its several possessors having an actual 
relation to one another. As the life of the foot is the same with that of 
the hand, because they belong to the same body; so, because all the chil- 
dren of Adam are members of one race, they are the channels through 
which is transmitted a single nature. The scriptural authority for this 
opinion shall be noticed shortly : at present, we consider its natural pro- 
bability. Those who deny it, object to the assertion, that man’s race is to 
be looked upon as possessing a common organization. Though they may 
admit, therefore, that all men are corrupt, yet they appear to exclude-the 
notion that original sin is a transmitted corruption. “ Man’s nature, as it 
now is,’’ says Mr. Hallam, “ that which each man and all men possess, is 
the immediate workmanship of God, as much as at his creation.” On this 
principle, “the corruption of human nature” is stated to be a phrase 
which is “ analogical and inexact.” Now, while acknowledging freely that 
every individual specimen of humanity is God's creation, we affirm that it 
is His pleasure to exercise His creative powers according to the law of a 
natural interdependency. The foot and the hand are His work, as much as 
the whole body; but they are not endued with a separate life, but with a 
life which is relative to the whole. In like manner, the preservation of the 
race of man is made to grow out of that quickening impulse, which we call 
the life of humanity. This notion, which was called ‘Traducianism by the 
schoolmen (the system opposed to it being termed Creatianism), has on its 
side an overwhelming amount of probabilities. If we throw dice several 
times upon a table, the determination of every cast is in God’s hands; but 
because there is no law of interdependency in the action, the issue in each 
case is wholly uninfluenced by the case which preceded it. Every time we 
throw, the chances are the same that they were the first time. Now, unless 
there be some principle of interdependency among organized beings, why 
is not the same variety apparent? Why should not such anomalies as 
Virgil attributes to culture, be the ordinary law? 
Castanese fagos, ornusque incanduit albo 
Flore pyri, glandesque sues fregere sub ulmis. 
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‘ Unless some reason, therefore, can be assigned for the contrary, there 
is an infinite improbability in the application of Creatianism to the case of 
organized nature. And yet there is one case in which it seems necessary 
to admit it. There is one part of man’s nature, the very existence of 
which depends so completely on its individual, uncompounded, indepen- 
dent action, that it seems impossible to refer it to the co-operating influ- 
ences of human parentage. The spirit of man, consisting in the principles 
of will and personality, we must admit to be an immediate work of God's 
creative will; although it be His will, in man’s nature at large, to work 
according to the system of Traducianism. St. Augustine, indeed, expresses 
himself as uncertain to the last, whether even the soul was an immediate 
creation; but the great majority of later writers, agree in the opinion 
expressed by Giinther: “ Traducianism has its function in respect to the 
animal (psychische) life of man; on the other hand, the province of Cre- 
atianism is with his soul, and it would travel out of its province if it 
extended the immediate creative action of God to that animal life, which is 
the principle of his body’s existence.” ’"—Pp. 39—44. 


Further arguments follow, but it is better to proceed to the 
application, the character of which may be seen in pp. 57—60. 


‘II. We conclude, then, that there is such a thing as that common nature 
of man, which is handed down through an innumerable series of personal 
inheritors ; and further, that He who was personally God, took His place 
in this series by Incarnation, and thus assumed a common relation to all 
its possessors. Jt remains to show, in the second place, what was that 
peculiarity in His manner of taking manhood, which rendered this divine 
partaker of our nature, the proper head and representative of the rest. 
That He would be greater, wiser, purer, than others is manifest. But why 
was He their natural representative? What fitted Him to answer for the 
rest? The nobler member who is adopted into an earthly fraternity, has 
more influence than his brethren ; but i does not become their represen- 
tative, unless so constituted by their voluntary act. What was there in 
Christ’s manner of adopting our being, which marked Him out from others; 
so that when He was pleased to introduce Himself into the family of human 
beings, He became at once “ the first-born of every creature,” “ the begin- 
ning of the creation of God?” Now, this question is answered in Holy 
Scripture, when the name of “the last Adam” is bestowed upon Him. 
Hereby we learn, that those circumstances which rendered Adam the type 
and head of man’s race, are exhibited again in more perfect measure in the 
man Jesus Christ. The relation of Adam to the race of which he was the 
first example, is witnessed by the use of his name in the Hebrew language, 
as a generic title for the human family. Not only is Adam the word em- 
ployed, when it is said, “ let us make man ;” but the article prefixed to his 
name (in cases where our version gives no indication of it) implies that he 
was the man, the head or representative of humanity. The grounds of this 
relation to mankind at large are twofold: First, the tie of common parentage, 
on account of which “ the man called his wife’s name Eve, because she was 
the mother of all living ;” and secondly, that he was the type who repre- 
sented the race in its perfection. ‘ The Lord fashioned the Adam who was 
dust from the earth, and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, and 
the Adam became a living soul.” An ingenious writer makes it an argu- 
ment against the genuineness of the book of Genesis “ as we have it,” that 
there is here “an obvious attempt to biographize the protogonous and 
archetypal man ;” but those who are content to take Scripture as they find 
it, will recognise in this circumstance the real connexion between the arche- 
type and his descendants. And such a connexionis a necessary preparation 
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for the great antitype of our first parent—the new man Jesus Christ. And 
if His relation to His brethren is to be as perfect as that of the first Adam, 
it must rest on the same conditions—He must be the stock from whom all 
are descended, and the new type after which they are to be formed. Now, 
the first of these grounds of connexion shall be touched upon hereafter, 
when we speak of that sacramental union, whereby all men are united to 
Christ. ‘The words of Adam,” says Hooker, “ may be fitly the words of 
Christ concerning His Church, ‘ flesh of my flesh, and bone of my bones,’ 
arue native extract out of mine own body.” But what is asserted in this 
chapter is, that the new Adam was as truly the type and pattern of the 
renewed, as the old Adam of the first creation. Thus did He occupy a 
place corresponding to our original father, and become, though in a different 
manner, the representative of the race. Had he been only a common 
man, however remarkable, He could not be placed in opposition to our 
first parent, who was both the fountain of our being, and the perfect spe- 
cimen, on whom the rest were moulded. Hereafter we shall trace the 
principle of affinity which binds Him to all men: at present it shall be 
shown, that as Adam was the type in which man was originally made, so 
Our Lord, regarded according to His human being, was the fresh type, on 
which was remodelled the nature of mankind.’ 


But here again the development and completion of his view 
must be sought in the work itself, which does not waste many 
words. Indeed thoughts come rather too thick, as it is, for some 
readers, who cannot take in an idea in less than the compass of 
a sermon. A second or third reading will be easier than the 
first, even to persons of some intelligence, and to many not less 
agreeable. 

The chapter on ‘Christ, the Pattern Man in sympathy,’ 
enters on the chief questions relating to our Lord’s Coaneaie, 
and treats them in a way that both informs the mind and comes 
home to the feelings. On such subjects an accuracy of thought 
and language is required that is sometimes painful to the sensi- 
tive mind; Sa the questions do press upon us whether we will 
or no, and we must consent, somewhat unwillingly, to speak of 
things above our measure, if we would declare to the full what 
has been revealed. For substantial orthodoxy of statement, the 
treatise before us may be trusted; an attentive reader will not 
be misled by the very few slips that occur in expression. In 
the chapter just mentioned, page 97, the word ‘debasement ’ is 
used for ‘abasement; in page 99 it is to be presumed that the 
word ‘counteracted’ is to be applied, not to concupiscence 
transmitted, as the run of the sentence would seem to indicate, 
but to the transmission of concupiscence, at least in the sense 
in which that word is taken in page 73 and note, as something 
beyond appetite. And in a cognate subject, page 228, it would 
seem a questionable expression to call the communication of 
knowledge to our Lord’s human soul ‘inspiration.’ But this 
passage presupposes that in page 106, in which the ‘inspiration’ 
is clearly spoken of as Ais own act, and perhaps the poverty of 
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language may excuse such a use of the term, though it would 
be more satisfactory to denote by somewhat different expressions 
things which we must consider so different as an act from person 
to person, and an act from nature to nature in the same person. 
But these deficiencies of expression are exceptions to the general 
rule, and, when they do occur, are always corrected by the fuller 
statements which accompany them, although the work partakes 
so far of a popular character that it would have been no wonder 
if some had slipped by with nothing to correct them. Such an 
instance it would not be easy to detect in the whole volume, at 
least on any important point of doctrine. And this is no slight 
merit in a work of such extensive e and combination, not 
to say of so much original thought. The reader need be in no 
fear that he is bearing hard upon the boundaries of orthodoxy, 
and at every step in da ger of trespassing on forbidden ground. 
As a thinker, he must of course more or less maintain the 
feeling of this fear, but as a reader, he may put it by without 
veril. 

' The most difficult chapters in the book are the fifth, ‘Our Lord 
is God the World, very God of very God,’ and the sixth, ‘The 
unity of Person between God the Word, and the Son of man.’ 
Ancient and modern heretics have conspired to perplex the mind 
in any statement of these truths ; and while tliey have only forced 
the Church to clearer and clearer views, they have still rendered 
the learning of their own systems difficult by a vast multiplica- 
tion and intermixture of errors. They are, however, under- 
stood and accounted for with somewhat less difficulty, if it is 
borne in mind that the points mentioned in the Athanasian 
Creed meet each of them a specific form of misbelief, and that 
the most contradictory errors are the opposite horns of a dilemma 
splitting round one and the same mystery. Thus the Arian 
and Sabellian heresies divide at the point where the mystery of 
the Holy Trinity begins, and, as attempts to escape from it, are 
capable of passing one into the other. So too the Monophysite 
and Nestorian errors are attempts to escape from the mystery 
of the Incarnation, and the difficulty which gives rise to the one 
is the same which may in another mind give rise to the other. 
Hence, there may very easily be confusion in argument, though 
the doctrine of the Church is most perfectly ie and simple, 
and capable of being brought home to simple souls by simple 
means. 

‘Such was the Church’s faith, therefore, as put forward in the Ana- 
themas of Cyril, which were adopted by the Third General Council of 
Ephesus. It is not built upon any system or school of philosophy, but aims 
only at maintaining what had been asserted from the first, that the same 
Person Jesus Christ was truly God and truly man also. But it may be 
asked, can a point so intricate be really necessary, or is it possible that the 
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poor of Christ’s flock, who form its most cherished portion, should be able 
to thread the mazes of so subtle a controversy? Doubtless they cannot. 
And yet the truth which is thus set forth, is no love necessary to them than 
to the great and noble, nor are any persons better prepared to accept it to 
the saving of their souls. For even as our merciful Saviour, in the days of 
His flesh, while the covetous Pharisees derided, was ministered to by the 
poor women of Galilee, so are none more ready than the poor of this 
world to trust in Christ as their present God, and yet to look to the per- 
petual sympathy of Him who in His poverty was their brother. But how 
is this lesson to be taught them? A means has been appointed for bringing 
it before their minds, which, while open to the observation of all, yet raises 
their thoughts at once to the most momentous mysteries of our Lord’s 
nature. That means is the Holy Communion—a rite which is not less 
fitted than in the days of S. Irenzeus to teach men that Our Lord is God, 
since He can make earthly instruments answer a heavenly purpose, and 
that He is man also, since it is His Body and Blood which He gives as our 
spiritual food in that holy feast. The Sacraments have been, from the first, 
the natural outwork of the Doctrine of the Incarnation; and from recog- 
nizing a true presence of Christ in these ordinances, in which He commu- 
nicates Himself both as God and Man, are we carried on to a genuine 
belief, that two natures are really united in His adorable Person. For if 
Godhead and Manhood are truly united in Christ, both must co-operate in 
those offices which He discharges towards mankind.. To this truth many 
are unwilling to listen, because they suppose that the efficacy of Christ’s 
manhood can mean only the natural efficacy of His material body. And 
this induces unbelief respecting the supernatural efficacy of that manhood 
of Christ, which is the principle of regeneration to all His brethren. Now, 
that the Holy Communion must in some way or other be connected with 
the manhood of Christ is manifest, since but for His taking our flesh, body 
and blood could not in any wise have been conditions of His nature. To 
declare Christ’s real presence therefore by spiritual power in the Holy 
Communion, is the simplest method of reminding men that the one of Our 
Lord’s natures is modified and advanced by the other. For that which 
renders the manhood of Christ a fountain of graces—that which gives it 
glory, power, and wisdom—which makes it the source of life—for “as the 
Father hath life in Himself, so hath He given to the Son to have life in 
Himself ’’—this is that hypostatical union in Christ Our Lord, which brings 
the Divine into such close union with the human nature. To believe then 
in this mysterious union in Christ Our Lord, it is not needful that men 
should be conversant with the errors of the Nestorian theory, but only 
that they receive what the Catechism teaches, that while the benefit of the 
Lord’s Supper is that “ strengthening and refreshing of our souls,” which 
can be bestowed only through the Divine power of the Saviour, the inward 
part or thing signified is as plainly that which is connected with Christ’s 
manhood, the “Body and Blood of Christ, which are verily and indeed 
taken and received by the faithful in the Lord’s Supper.” ’—Pp. 193—196. 


The question of Development comes of course under con- 
sideration, and as much is allowed to that principle as history 
will warrant, while its application is limited by the assertion of 
the real original perfection of the Faith, the paramount authority 
of Holy Writ, and the assignment of the power of fixing the 
expression of Doctrine to the Universal Church alone. Under 
these limitations, it is acknowledged as useful and necessary, 
and traced through the great controversies, the results of which 
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are embodied in our creeds. It may be worth while to give an 
extract containing a — view of the nature of the process 
and the authority of Development. ; 


‘ And here we must carefully distinguish between two things of a very 
different nature—the authority of the early Christian Church as a witness 
to facts, and as the propounder of Doctrines. Our Article, by speaking of 
the Church as not only “a witness and keeper of Holy Writ,” but also as 
having “authority in controversies of faith,” suggests to us clearly this 
twofold relation. The early Church was a witness to facts, not only in 
that she received certain books as inspired, but in that she testified 
to certain practices. When disputes arose respecting the doctrine to 
Our Lord’s Divinity, not only were certain statements to be found in 
Scripture, but it was an admitted fact, that worship had been paid to Him 
in all Christian congregations. Thus the Fathers who opposed Paul of 
Samosata at Antioch, witness to the singing of hymns to Christ as a 
God, as an acknowledged custom. Again, a second fact, which was wit- 
nessed by the Church, was the use of Sacraments. “ At the head of the 
ancient Christian worship,” says Professor Dorner, “must be placed the 
Eucharist, in which the congregation celebrates its at-onement with God 
in Christ, the Mediator between God and mankind; and in the perpetual 
celebration of this feast is seen the first proof of the belief of Christendom 
in Christ’s Divinity.” “The second proof,” he adds, “ is the practice of 
Holy Baptism.” A third fact of the same nature, is the existence of those 
early Creeds to which the Church required men to give their assent in 
Baptism. For though less detailed than was subsequently required, they 
all witness a belief in Our Lord’s Divinity. A fourth thing is the exist- 
ence of Doxologies, in which glory was wont to be assigned to Him, in 
conjunction with the Father and the Holy Ghost. _A fifth is the setting 
apart of Holy Seasons, in commemoration of His Birth, Death, and Resur- 
rection.’ A sixth, is the use of Emblems, by which the import of His 
Passion was impressed upon the mind. Here are six several gegen 
independently of the preservation of Holy Scripture, in which the early 
Church witnessed to facts of great importance in the determination of Our 
Lord’s character. But independently of her historical testimony, she pos- 
sessed an authority in respect to the conclusions to which these facts con- 
ducted. That not only are there three Persons in one God, but that the 
Son is “very God of very God,” “ of one substance with the Father ;”— 
the Church, when stating this at Nice, was discharging a different function 
from that which she falfilled, when witnessing to the facts which have pre- 
viously been noticed. In the one case, she was only doing what, in his 
degree, was performed by the heathen Pliny, when he related that the 
Christians sang hymns to Christ as a God. In the other, she was certainly 
exercising some “ authority in controversies of faith.” In the former case, 
her claim to respect is to be tested by the ordinary rules of evidence. But 
what is it in the latter? It stands on the validity of that promise, which 
assures us that the gates of hell shall not prevail against He and which 
assumes therefore that the Body of Christ will never be deserted by that 
guiding Spirit, which is as necessary for truth as for obedience. The help of 
the Holy Ghost is no doubt an abiding succour, which is given anuseling 


to the wants and circumstances of the inheritance of God. In one age it 
speaks by physical miracles, in another through that moral influence 
which renews the life. And so too did it display itself in the Church’s 
guidance. Inthe Apostles there was that original communication of all 
truth, which was given once for all, for the instruction of mankind. The 
subsequent direction of God’s Spirit was for the purpose only of inter- 
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preting what had already been delivered. Thus was it always regarded in 
ancient times, and unless thus restrained the Spirit’s guidance might be a 
warrant for Neology on one side, or Mahometanism on the other. Whereas 
the Christian covenant was from the first understood to be God’s final dis- 
pensation with man, ‘“ There have been two changes in man’s life,” says 
S. Gregory Nazianzen, “which accompanied the two Testaments, and 
which from their greatness, might be called shakings of the earth. Anda 
third earth-shaking does Scripture tell us of, when this earthly state namely 
shall yield to that which is unshaken and eternal.” 

‘ The Church’s “ authority in controversies of faith,” requires therefore, 
as its constant counterpoise, the paramount authority of Holy Writ. To 
adjust such varying claims, may in some cases be difficult. But no such 
difficulty displayed itself in that early age, in which the system of her be- 
lief was embodied in the Creeds. For since no division as yet impaired 
her unity, the promise of Christ’s presence was with her in its fulness, and 
the weight of her decision was without abatement. Had her interpretation 
of the fundamentals of the Gospel been erroneous, how had Christ’s pro- 
mise in her favour been fulfilled? This circumstance invests her judgment 
on these momentous subjects with an importance superadded to that which 
the fact of her testimony naturally commands. There are those, indeed, 
who seem as though they would be glad to divest themselves of the 
advantage of such decisions. They would rather fall back on the unre- 
flecting simplicity of that early faith, which rested only on the single facts 
of the Gospel. But this is to be ignorant, that the gradual expansion of 
Christian doctrines was only the growth of the religious mind, as under the 
moulding power of the Holy Ghost, it compared the individual truths with 
which it had been entrusted. Those truths must have resolved themselves 
into wrong combinations, if they had not been resolved into right ones. 
The Body of Christ must have grown up in an unnatural and distorted 
shape, if the informing Spirit had not fulfilled its appointed function of 
guiding it into all truth. In the earnest obedience of the early age, when 
the warmth of love dispensed with the maturity of knowledge, there wasa 
moment, indeed, when the outward growth of the Church scarce left time 
to embody what was believed in abstract formularies. But this infant 
security depended either on the personal guidance of the inspired — 
or on the witness of men, to whom, as to S. Ignatius, long habits of inter- 
course with the first leaders had given such confidence respecting their 
decisions, both in faith and in practice, that a reference to the general 
principles of the Church’s existence was not yet required. And those who 
seek to regain it by throwing away what was earned by the religious 
impulse then given to the age, do but restore the imbecility of childhood 
without its innocence.’—Pp. 124—129. 


The article of the Church of England on General Councils, 
though its wording has proved a snare to some tender consciences, 
is not the contradiction of this view, but the limitation of it, 
as generally held in the Church and expressed in the statement, 
that the Church ‘hath authority in controversies of faith.’ 
Such a limitation was the more needed, owing to the narrow 
acceptation of a‘ General Council,’ which had grown up under 
the * domination, and owing to the technical form into 
which Theology had been compressed in the middle ages. It 
may still, however, be acknowledged, that, amid such possibilities 
of error as are there asserted, our Lord’s promise remains a sure 
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foundation of his Church’s confidence—that ‘ the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against her,’ and that she will be maintained to 
the end of time ‘a pillar and ground of the Truth.’ The 
connexion of this belief with the Doctrine of the Incarnation 
is indicated in the last extract, and more fully drawn out in 
chapter xiv.—‘ Christ as Mediator the source of holiness and 
knowledge to mankind.’ 

The latter half of the work is that which contains the greatest 
proportion of original thought and vigorous writing. In the 
former part, the groundwork had been more completely laid 
down before by others than in the application of the doctrine of 
our Lord’s Person to its consequences. It is not that the mind 
of the Church has changed on this all-important subject, but 
that much now requires to be explicitly stated that was assumed 
as matter of course by the primitive Church. The nations of 
modern Europe are now familiarized with entirely new notions 
of physical agency; and man studies the spiritual in the phy- 
sical. All are now accustomed to wonder, and to hear wonders 
explained, and to expect a physical explanation of phenomena. 
It is not that they always get real explanations, but explanation 
is the order of the day, and they are almost prepared to follow 
the speculations of the old gentleman whom Aristophanes ~ 
introduces as taught by Socrates the cause of thunder, namely, 
the collision of great bags of cloud, and the fact, that ‘ not Jove, 
but the celestial vortex rules the sky ;’ whether ‘ vortex’ be a 
principle, a demon, or a man, he has no notion. Of course the 
dish is adapted to the fashion of the day; but what it is made 
of no man knows. A Banbury philosopher writes about the 
soul, assuming, as a most certain principle, that there is no 
substance but matter; and his knot of admirers swallow his doc- 
trine as sound agg 5 with as much discernment as railway 
passengers apply to a Banbury cake. The somewhat larger- 
minded Mr. Combe sends out his physical theory of human 
life, and thousands satisfy themselves that now at last they know 
the true account of things, since it all runs smooth, and issues 
in an easy code of morals. But it is not only the readers of 
these wise men of the world who are taught to expect expla- 
nations. The habit and notion spread amongst millions who 
have not the smallest conception of a general theory. The 
mere sight of machines, and the slight understanding men 
acquire of their operations—the mere knowledge that men have 
the power of combining wheels, or elements, to produce mar- 
vellous results, will be sure to impress on an ordinary intellect 
the inclination to suppose that the mode of producing every 
effect can be made intelligible to man. And this tendency 
affects more or less every exercise of thought on the connexion 
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of doctrines, and on the processes of Divine action in things 
human. e's 

It must be evident, however, that we do not sufficiently 
understand the communion of the finite with the infinite to 
comprehend the mode in which the one acts on the other. It 
will be enough if certain points can be shown where such agency 
comes in, and where its presence is distinctly revealed to us on 
Divine authority. We may reasonably expect to know what it 
is that we are taught to believe that God interferes with the 
order of nature to do; and we may expect to find that such 
interference has an issue in conformity with the general laws of 
his providential government, and with the ideas of holiness, 
justice, and mercy which he has implanted in our nature. There 
may be something in either case left to faith; but if our reason 
is to help us in judging of internal evidences of revelation— 
if there is to be any criterion beside that of external facts, 
by which men may be led to prefer Christianity to Mahome- 
tanism or Hindooism, we must see something at least of this 
character in our religion. And much, no doubt, there is in 
the full and Catholic view of Christian doctrine to command 
the approval of our judgment, and the assent of a rational 
belief. 

That society and tradition are among the principal means of 
the regeneration of our species, is a truth which can be denied 
only by the most degraded insensibility or the wildest enthusiasm, 
and which is acknowledged and maintained by all the powerful 
and intelligent schools of anti-christianism. These, indeed, 
suppose that the elements of perfection are to be evolved out 
of man’s own nature alone, and to be wrought up into effect by 
the fermentation of human thought and will. Still it is 
acknowledged, and must ever be acknowledged, that man’s 
nature is social, and that he depends on society, not only for 
what he can do, but for what he is—at least, in the category of 
quality. Man in a disorganized society is not what he might 
have been by education, nor is he even what he is now qualified 
in himself to be in external power. He may by accident have 
greater power in some respects, but he cannot have the power 
to do what he might best be doing, and security in doing it, 
except by some circumstances that subordinate the existing 
organization of society to him individually. If a communit 
is 80 organized as to afford such scope and advantages to all, it 
is, at least in a great: measure, well organized, and its benefits 
are to be reckoned as proceeding from society. In short, man is 
scarcely man without social organization: his powers are neces- 
sarily deprived of their due development, and of their very 
meaning and operation; he ought to live in others and they in 
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him; and if it is not so, the better half of him is but dead. 
«There is no exception to this rule saving the rare case of absorp- 
tion in Divine things; and even then, it would. not appear 
that the highest perfection, is in a sole companionless enjoyment 
of communion with heaven. Man may be united with his kind 
in this also, and may offer up in the temple of his heart the 
society with which he shares his chiefest blessing. If he is its 
head, he may be its priest, and even in a state of equality, each 
is, in a manner, the priest of all his fellows in that temple of 
inward worship in which his own spirit leads the choir, and the 
life of all is united in a common consecration. In_ conscience 
we are alone with God; and yet that which we are even before 
Him inseparably contains our fellow-creatures; and if they 
could be conceived to be parted from us, our own being would 
not be what it is. We try in vain to express a truth so inter- 
woven with our inmost life; it is too true to be told, too 
universal to be expressed without diminution. ‘ It is not good 
for man to be alone.’ 

Now this truth is closely connected with the whole scheme 
of Revelation from the first, as well as with Christian doctrine 
in its complete state. All possible weight and strength has 
been given to the domestic and social ties in the race which has 
handed down the promise of redemption. The transmission of 
true religion from age to age was made the duty of the great 

atriarchal family nation of Israel. The people of God were 
invested with an individual unity beyond any nation under the 
sun, although divided into tribes sometimes at variance with, 
and even hostile to, each other. The interests that divided 
them were temporary, the uniting principle was one that could 
only be lost by the loss of their nationality and of the hopes of 
their race. The people of God, the expectant subjects of the 
King Messiah, were emphatically one people; and the blessing 
of true religion was their inheritance, through them to be con- 
veyed to the ‘People that should be born’ throughout all 
nations. Not for their own sakes, indeed, were they chosen, 
but for. the Fathers’ sakes, the holy patriarchs of whom they 
were descended, the whole race was kept within the covenant, 
and for the present partook of its blessings. This was an ad- 
vance upon nature, but still within nature’s analogy, and strictly 
after its manner. The means of conveying the blessing, and the 
law of its distribution, were eminently natural, even more 
evidently natural than just, And this is well, for we are to 
trust God for justice which may be out of sight and return 
again, whereas we can see far better what is natural, and what 
is not, even at present. Within that natural system, and show- 
ing that God did not bind Himself by it, though he chose it for 
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His ordinary line of working, proceeds His free election, to be 
more fully manifested, and it may be, in some sense, justified 
hereafter. 

But, further, in the new Covenant itself, the principle of 
social unity is brought into still fuller operation, and we learn 
that the new Kingdom of God is a society, united in a Head 
at once human and divine; universal, wherever there is good 
among mankind ; everlasting, and everlastingly one. We learn 
that while every member of it is united by the Holy Spirit to 
the glorified Man, its head, each is also united to each in Him 
by the same Spirit; so that all grow together into one new 
man, even Christ; and He, Himself one with the everlasting 
Father, deigns to be so united with those to whom He gives of 
His Spirit, that the whole head and body is, with His sanction, 
named as one Christ. 

Tremendous truth! How does our frail nature stand abashed 
at its unworthiness of such a union ; and yet how do its spiritual 
instincts rise up in arms, and forbid us to renounce wind we 
dare not claim! This is that which the Pantheist vainly seeks, 
and of which he imagines to himself an unsubstantial shadow. 
This is the reason why religion is and must be historical; be- 
cause it embraces in its first principles a series of divine acts, 
which introduce and carry down the stream of time and of 
society an impulse of Divine life, in which society itself, the most 
traditional of things, is to be incorporated. The Divine life and 
union is the inheritance of a divinely-founded universal society, 
and springs in that society, as by the law of nature it ought to 
do, from one perfect All-sufficient Head. The operation by 
which it springs from Him is supernatural, yet analogically 
natural, and carried into effect through natural coclatt, Tos an 
infinite array of natural means. The doctrine of this derivation 
of Divine life from our Lord, is the main doctrine of the work 
before us, viz., that the renewal of our nature is by union with 
the manhood in Christ through the Holy Spirit. It is shown 
how this truth throws light on the Atonement itself on the one 
hand, and on the Sacraments and the united acts of the Church 
on the other; and gives a meaning to all the images of per- 
fection which mere natural society presents. 


‘ But how is it that by this act God’s hatred for sin is made so manifest? 
Wherein is the sacrifice of Our Lord such an illustration of it? Why does 
His obtaining forgiveness for us set forth the Divine justice? What meet- 
ing place is there between God's mercy and His truth? This depends 
plainly on the connexion between Christ and mankind. It is because He 
pleads for a race of which he is the natural representative. He is not only 
mediator on God’s behalf towards men, but also as man is He advocate 
for His brethren. He is the “one Mediator between God and men, the 
Man Christ Jesus.” To be man at all, would give Him an interest in our 
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race; but that He is Zhe Man, the pattern of our race, the new type on 
which it is founded, the second Adam—this makes Him the “ one Mediator” 
for His brethren. ‘For since by man came death, by man came also the 
resurrection of the dead. For asin Adam all die, even so in Christ shall 
all be made alive.” The universality of death, shows that in some way 
we all share the consequences of Adam’s sin; what peculiar fitness were 
there in our forgiveness through Christ, unless in a manner no less real we 
participated in His nature? For the application of this gift, there needs 
indeed some mode of union between every individual and Christ, as real as 
that actual paternity, by which Adam acts on all his children; and such a 
bond shall hereafter be shown to exist in sacramental grace and Church union. 
But the gift itself was purchased for humanity at large, when its Head suf- 
fered in our common nature: “ For as by one man’s disobedience many were 
made sinners, so by the obedience of one shall many be made righteous.” 

‘ The force of Our Lord’s Atonement is grounded according to these 
passages of Scripture, upon His being the representative of man’s nature. 
We pretend not to conjecture whether the Divine justice might have been 
otherwise satisfied : it is enough that the course which it pleased God to 
adopt, was to accept the satisfaction of one of Adam's progeny. There- 
fore not only was it essential to Our Lord’s Atonement that He should be 
clothed in “a body,” but it was necessary that this body should be the 
body of man. He not only became flesh, but our flesh: “ Forasmuch as 
the children are partakers of flesh and blood, He also Himself took part 
of the same.” So that we may adopt S. Anselm’s words, not grounding 
them, however, on abstract reasoning, but on the appointment of God. 
“If God had made a new man, who was not of Adam’s race, he would not 


belong to that humanity which was born of Adam, and could not suitably © 


satisfy for that nature to which he did not belong. For since it was right 
[i. e. God’s ordinance] that man should satisfy for man’s fault, therefore he 
who satisfied must either be the same with the sinner, or of the same race 
with him.” But then it was not enough that He should be a mere common 
specimen of the race, for which he made expiation. Some persons speak 
of Our Lord’s death as if it were a mere arbitrary substitution ; or as we 
read in history of royal intercessors, who have succeeded in begging off 
condemned parties with whom they had no peculiar connexion. But this 
is to lose sight of those especial characteristics of the Son of Man, which 
rendered Him the natural Mediator for His brethren. If He had not been 
the Head of our race, in whom Manhood was set forth in its widest and 
most universal character, He would not have been so exactly fitted to be 
that perfect sacrifice, in which humanity at large finds its propitiation. A 
story is sometimes adduced, as illustrating Our Lord’s Atonement, of a king 
who sacrificed one of his own eyes to save his son from the threatened 
penalty of blindness. The cases are not exactly analogous; since the 

enalty denounced was not merely the pain of present mutilation, but the 
Corcavemsent of permanent blindness. But its force depends plainly on the 
voluntary submission of a party, who by natural law was qualified to repre- 
sent the offender. A parent is naturally fitted to answer for his child. 
For where had been the justice of the case, if the king had by bribe or 


violence obtained some substitute, with whom his son had no natural con- : 


nexion? It was because Christ, therefore, was the Head and Father of 
man’s race, that He bore in like manner not part, but all its punishment. 
For “ He is the propitiation for our sins, and not for ours only, but also 
for the sins of the whole world.” He is “the Lamb of God, which taketh 
away the sin of the world.” And that, because “ He is the first-born of 
every creature,” “ the beginning of the creation of God.” For “ if there 
had bom anything in our nature which He did not take upon Him, it would 


not have been redeemed.”—Pp. 243—247. 
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From the beautiful chapter on ‘Common Worship a means of 
Union with Christ,’ a fragment must suffice. 


‘The permanency, therefore, of Christ’s Mediation, together with the 
importance of His present interference, is the true point which is asserted 
when the necessity of the Church’s office is maintained. But if a present 
work is transacted on our behalf in the Gospel Kingdom, through the 
merits of Christ’s ascended manhood, some means must be appointed, 
through which His brethren may partake its benefits. A system of wor- 
ship upon earth is the necessary correlative to a work of intercession in 
heaven. The one implies the other. And, therefore, in that early age of 
the Church, when Our Lord’s Mediation was felt to be the life of the 
Christian community, there was an universal and unqualified assertion, that 
as certainly as Christ’s sacrifice was pleaded effectually above, it was like- 
wise truly participated in Gospel ordinances ; and that those things which 
were done on earth in the Church’s united acts, made part of that grand 
sacrifice which has its consummation in heaven. So that while all other 
parts of the Christian Ritual were spoken of as sacrificial in their character, 
that service by which men especially participated in the Mediation of 
Christ, because they are most truly bound by it to His mystic body, 
i.e. the Eucharist or Lord’s Supper, was called emphatically the Christian 
sacrifice. And this is an act which, by its federal character, involves the 
necessity of that united worship, whereby men partake in the collective 
privileges of the Church of God. “ Irenzeus tells me,” says ourown Mede, 
“there were offerings there, i.e. in the Old Testament; there are also 
offerings here, i.e. in the New Testament ; there were sacrifices among the 
people, i.e. the Jews; there are sacrifices also in the Church.” And after 
mentioning that the Holy Communion was commonly called a sacrifice, “ it 
would be infinite,”’ he adds, “to note all the places and authors where and 
by whom it is thus called.’”’ He contents himself, therefore, with citing 
those authors, by whom it was so described in the life-time of the Apostles. 
In justification of this mode of speaking, S. Irenzeus adduces that pro- 
phetic description, which had been given by Malachi of the services of the 
Christian Church : “ From the rising of the sun even unto the going down 
of the same, My name shall be great among the Gentiles; and in every 
place incense shall be offered unto My name, and a pure offering.”’” Now, 
the one of these things, incense, is explained by S. John to typify the 
prayers of Saints; the pure offering, therefore, must on its part have some- 
thing to indicate. Accordingly, it was understood to be the “ new oblation 
of the New Testament, which the Church receiving from the Apostles offers 
throughout the whole world to God.” An oblation which is thus explained 
by Mede: “We are wont to conclude our prayers with, Through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. And this is the specification, whereby the worship of a 
Christian is distinguished from that of the Jew. Now, that which we in 
all our prayers and thanksgivings do vocally, when we say through Jesus 
Christ our Lord, the Ancient Church in her public and solemn service did 
visibly, by representing Him, according as He commanded, in the symbols 
of His body and blood. What time, then, so fit and seasonable to com- 
mend our devotions unto God, as when the Lamb of God lies slain upon 
the holy table; and we receive visibly, though mystically, those gracious 
pledges of His blessed body and blood? This was that sacrifice of the 
ancient Church the Fathers so much ring in our ears—the sacrifice of Praise 
and Prayer through Jesus Christ, mystically represented in the creatures of 
bread and wine.” ’—Pp. 371—373. 


It is unjust to the author thus to disjoint a really well-written 
and well-composed argument; but the limits of a review must 
NO. LXIV.—N.S. Z 
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be considered, and many, it may be hoped, will read the whole 
at leisure. It would be still more unjust to mention, without a 
protest that it is but an exception, the inaccuracies that occur in 
treating of the Holy Eucharist. The positive doctrine of the 
Sacrament is, on the whole, well stated, and the Anglican 
doctrine successfully maintained; but there is one misrepresen- 
tation of the Roman doctrine, which makes it more distinctly 
carnal than it would be as stated in any authorized formula of 
the Church of Rome—nay, than it would appear in the ordi- 
nary teaching of that Church. Page 428 would seem to 
imply that, according to the view of the Roman Church, ‘the 
elemenis when consecrated become a part of’ our Lord’s 
‘ material body and blood.’ There is no such doctrine in her 
formularies. It is intended that in every portion of the conse- 
crated elements whole Christ, body, soul, and divinity, is 
present. 

The other error regards rather our own doctrine, and arises 
from a pardonable feeling of respect for Hooker. ‘That great 
man must not, however, be followed in his inaccuracies ; and he 
is most clearly guilty of one in saying, (as quoted p. 426,) 
‘Sacraments are not physical but moral instruments of salva- 
tion.’ At least it is difficult to see what sense can be assigned 
to the word ‘moral’ which will make it include the whole 
alternative opposed to physical in this case. There is a natural 
moral efficacy of the sacraments, and there is a spiritual and 
supernatural efficacy which is indeed connected with our moral 
acts, and with the moral relation in which we stand to God, 
but which we have no right whatever to limit to what may 
be included under the word ‘moral’ The actual resurrec- 
tion of our bodies is a 'y of our salvation, but it cannot 
be called ‘moral’ in itself, nor can the bearing of the Holy 
Eucharist upon it be limited to the consequences of receiv- 
ing the Sacrament considered as a moral act. However, the 
Archdeacon is as far as possible from entertaining any such 
notion, and it is only a wonder that he could prominently 
adopt so ill-balanced a statement, even from so high an authority. 
er) following quotation will clear him of any suspicion on this 
read :— 


‘ II, The other of the two questions which have been raised, requires to 
be no less ed than that which has been considered. We must remem- 
ber not only what is not asserted respecting Sacraments, but what is, That 
there is in them some real influence and immediate power, results from the 
actual presence of that Divine Being, who in these sacred ordinances binds 
men by holy instruments to Himself. This is the very reason for 
asserting that the benefit of the Holy Communion does not result from 
the natural fruitfulness of the means employed, but from the actual 
presence of the Being, with whom those means unite us. Much less 
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ean we rest in the belief that these ordinances are merely a lesson 
addressed to the senses, or that the expressions used respecting them are 
only metaphorical. For they rest on a basis external to ourselves—they 
depend on that which has a real, tangible, objective, existence, i.e. Christ 
Our Lord, as He has been exalted into Heaven, and by spiritual agency 
has become the Head of the redeemed race. 

‘ For when spiritual presence is spoken of, there are two notions which 
may suggest themselves. Such presence may either be supposed to result 
from the action of the mind, which receives an impression, or from the 
action of the being who produces it. The first would be a subjective and 
metaphorical, the second is an objective and real presence. We might think 
of a spectacle in Greece or Asia, and lay hold of it by internal impulse, as 
though it were present to our sight. But this would only be a figurative 
and visionary presence, because the movement would come altogether from 
within, and would be wholly irrespective of any action on the part of the 
object thought of. A real presence, on the contrary, is when there is 
some object external to ourselves, which produces upon us those effects, 
which result from its propinquity (vide p. 288). And such presence may be 
said to be spiritual as well as real, when the medium of communication, by 
which this external object affects, or is present with us, is not material 
contact, but spiritual power. Our reason, therefore, for asserting that spi- 
ritual presence in Sacraments is a presence of the second and not of the 
first kind; that it is actual, not metaphorical—real,. not visionary—is 
because it is the presence of Christ, and results from what is revealed as 
the result of His Incarnation. For though the two natures, which dwell 
in Him, remain within those limits, by which they are severally bordered, 
” they so far concur in His actings towards mankind, that the inferior 

as received from the superior that property of having “life in itself,” 
which renders it the source of life to others. And this life results from that 
spiritual presence of Our Lord’s manhood, which has its medium of com- 
munication in the power of the Holy Ghost. When we speak, therefore, of 
spiritual presence in Sacraments, what we refer to is not the vivacity of our 
spirits, which are able to fancy what is not truly near, but that spiritual 
power which was bestowed upon Christ’s manhood, when it was personally 
united to God. And therefore to disbelieve this spiritual presence, to 
resolve it into a figure of speech, to transfer it to the action of our own 
minds, would be equivalent to the denial of Our Lord’s real manhood; it 
would be to explain away His existence, and substitute a Sabellian fancy 
instead of the Catholic truth. And what would be the result, but that the 
life-giving principle of holiness must have its seat, not in Christ, but in our 
own minds ;-and therefore in effect that we should be our own Saviours? 
It may be asserted then respecting both Sacraments, that their efficacy 
results from that spiritual power by which Christ’s manhood is truly pre- 
sent; that in both of them some real external gift is bestowed upon man- 
kind, That such is the teaching of Scripture shall be shown by what is 
said respecting each of them, as well as by reference to their common 
character.’ —Pp. 433 —435. 


His statements of doctrine on this head are eminently calcu- 
lated to promote peace, and to bring before the mind of the 
evangelical reader the necessity of considering a Sacrament as 
being, to adopt an expression of the Bishop of New Zealand, 
‘an act of Christ.’ o one after reading them can, with an 
fairness, charge the maintainers of sacramental grace wit 
detracting from the office of our Lord either in justification or 
in sanctification. And so far is he from Romanizing, that, while. 
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he clearly establishes from the Fathers the Catholicity of the 
doctrine of the English Church, he is scarcely even just to her 
elder sister. On that side, it must be confessed that the hopes 
of pacification are less immediate, because a simple learning of 
additional truth will unite. the Evangelical in spirit, and the 
Dissenter in form and in spirit too, to the Church; while between 
differing churches there are stronger prejudices to be untwined, 

oints of honour to be settled, and documents to be maintained. 
But what man cannot do, the furnace of trial may perhaps 
accomplish ; and England may renounce her worldliness and 
insular pride ; Rome her grasping domination and metropolitan 
contemptuousness; and Greece her stubborn antiquarianism. 
Who would not gladly sing ‘ Nunc dimittis’ when the Church 
Catholic should once more be heard to speak with one voice, 
and Ephraim no longer envy Judah, nor Judah vex Ephraim ? 
In our own day we can look for no more than distant approxi- 
mations and tendencies, the union of hearts that recognise in 
one another the love of a common Saviour, and the belief of a 
common faith, in spite of surrounding prejudices, which are the 
growth of ages. It is a hard discipline that is gradually hewing 
away superstition from our neighbours, nor is it a light one that 
will more and more detach unbelief and presumption from our- 
selves. And when the intellect of Greece, Russia, and the 
Asiatic Churches shall be awakened, we know not yet what 
will be their trial. Probably a fierce struggle between simple 
faith and absolute infidelity. Then it is not altogether irrational 
to hope that the united voice of the whole Church may go forth 
to mankind pronouncing the blessed words of concord, and 
inviting what remains of Pagan or Infidel in our race to partake 
in the undisputed heritage of faith. 

Happy visions these, but distant; still, the very fact that 
they are imaginable is a witness, not in itself decisive, but con- 
firmatory of other thoughts, to the truth of those vigws of the 
Christian Church which our author gives in his fourteenth 
chapter, headed ‘ Christ as Mediator the source of Holiness and 
Knowledge ;’ and in chapter eleventh, ‘ Christ is present in His 
Church, or Body Mystical.’ Faith is needed for it; but faith 
can see, without any perversion of reason, the still living witness 
of the whole organized body of the Church to the whole primi- 
tive faith, and can recognise in it the mind of Christ communi- 
cated to His members. That this is in any wise maintained in 
the midst of human infirmity and corruption is no small wonder. 
That it is here and there obscured in many points, is mysterious, 
but not wonderful. Why it has pleased God to leave it so, is a 
mystery; but that it must be so, without a universal miracle, 
is evident. And indeed a universal miracle is what we believe, 
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the only question among Christians being, What is its 
extent ? 

‘Thus has the permanent deposit of Christian truth been consigned to us 
by Him, who brought it to us from heaven. Having concentrated all 
knowledge in His own manhood, He afterwards diffused it among His 
brethren. ‘Thus were the striking words of Ecclesiasticus illustrated ; the 
“brook became a river,” and the “river became a sea.” He who took our 
nature was mercifully pleased to impart that knowledge of which He was 
the well-head. He might say in its fullest sense, respecting the merciful 
labours of His human economy, “ Behold that I have not laboured'for My- 
self only, but for all them that seek wisdom.” Those holy words, which 
we know by the name of Scripture, were either spoken directly by Himself, 
in that body which He took to be one of ourselves, or they were uttered by 
men whose faculties were exalted through that spiritual power, which by 
His mediation He procured from God for man. So that He is both “ the 
power of God and the wisdom of God.” Those secret depths of the Divine 
wisdom, which are unfathomable to finite thought, were always within the 
range of His personal knowledge. “And of His fulness have all we re- 
ceived, and grace for grace.” By virtue, therefore, of His mediation, have 
those Divine truths, which were present to the mind of God, been pre- 
sented through the medium of speech to the minds of mortals. This they 
still are, since they have been written ina book, just as much as when they 
sounded in men’s ears. So “the Fathers of Nice,” says S. Leo, “live 
throughout the world in their constitutions.’ Much more then is He, 
through whom Divine Truth came down among men, to be looked upon as 
the present source of that external, objective system of knowledge, to 
which His inspired Prophets and Disciples have given expression in Holy 
Writ’—Pp. 483, 484. 


If this is a true account of it, nothing can exceed its inward 
depth. But questions remain with respect to its outward 
manifestation. It would be beyond the province of a treatise 
on the Incarnation to do more than indicate the principles on 
which this must be investigated, and so much has been done. 

The conclusion invites us earnestly, but not more earnest] 
than is justified by the reason of the case, as set forth in the 
preceding chapters, to a fuller and more thankful use of the 
unspeakable blessings we enjoy in Christian ordinances, duties, 
and relations. He must be either a very good, and a very learned 
and thoughtful man, or a very dull and heartless one, who can rise 
from the perusal of such a book without having become a better 
divine and a more earnest Christian, than he was at its begin- 
ning. If its unscholastic form is a disadvantage to the student 
who wishes to.make himself master at once of a formal doctrine, 
it is not without its advantages for the more leisurely and con- 
templative reader, who wishes fully to appreciate a divine truth 
in its manifold bearings. Nor, again, is it always best to gratify 
to the utmost the eagerness of a logical mind for conciseness and 
definition. Such a mind may go away satisfied with its epitome, 
and leave the living history of truth untouched. The most 
formal statements of Christian doctrine, if true, have life in 
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them; but they may be studied for the form, and not for the 
life. Those books are most useful which combine both form and 
life; and though there is no exact medium which will suit all 
cases, there is a proportion suited to each ease. The deepest 
piety may glow through the distinctions of a schoolman, per- 
vading his whole manner, and shining out in brief and inimitable 
touches; and the most absolute accuracy may be discernible 
through the deep affections of a S. John, or the fervid eloquence 
of a 5. Paul. But the quantity of matter devoted to either 
purpose must depend on the object proposed in the whole 
treatise. The present work is, if anything, deficient in scholastic 
method and exactness, though it is carefully and truly orthodox. 
But this is said with reference to an absolute standard of per- 
fection, and to the requirements of our age and country, in 
which it is not too much to say that the education of a Clergy- 
man is incomplete until he has well studied the subject here 
treated. Our best treatise on such a subject, and this es many 
claims to that rank, must become an almost necessary manual 
to the divinity student, and be ranged on the same shelf with 
Pearson and Hooker. In a book that will take such a place, 
even a slight deficiency will be felt; and if such a deficiency is 
alluded to, it isnot with a view of deterring any one from un- 
dertaking the labour of a careful perusal, which scarcely any 
book that has been published for a century will more amply 


repay. 


























Art. I1V.—Guide to the Daily Prayers in England, Scotland, 
and Wales. No. I. ondon: Masters, 1849. 


‘ Bur many of the priests and Levites and chief of the fathers, 
‘who were ancient men, that had seen the first house, when 
‘ the foundation of this house was laid before their eyes, wept 
‘ with a loud voice; and many shouted aloud for joy.’ We 
doubt not that such will be the feeling with which some of our: 
readers will examine the little work which stands at the head of 
the page—the first complete guide to the daily prayers of 
England and Wales. It may be cheering, they will say, to see 
such symptoms of the progress of the revival in our Church; 
to learn that whereas daily prayers in any place but in cathe- 
drals and college chapels were, ten years ago, a prodigy, there 
are now some three hundred churches which have cast off the 
—_ of a mere Sunday religion, and day by day magnify Gop. 

ut what is this to the case as it once was? Time has been 
that in the majority of our English villages the daily sacrifice was 
offered up, and the Lorp’s death shown forth. ‘Time has been 
that there were seven services enjoined instead of two, and those 
two so often neglected. And after all,—these three hundred 
churches,—what are they among so many ? 

We do not deny how much truth there is in this view. But 
we do most strenuously deny that it contains the whole truth. 
There is a bright as well as a dark side to the picture. Gop 
forbid we should say one word that might appear to throw a 
slight on the frequent offering up of the mystic sacrifice. That 
our communions are sadly, fearfully, few, we should be the 
last to gainsay. But this is a different question. Inferior in 
virtue to that most holy rite, who will disbelieve that public daily 
morning and evening prayers of the Church are of inestimable 
benefit to her—of marvellous efficiency with Gop? And now 
we are about to make an assertion which will, perhaps, startle 
some of our readers. Jn no national Church under the sun are 
so many public matin services daily said as in our own. ‘True, 
foreign priests recite the hours privately, with most scru- 
pulous fidelity. A dispensation is hardly ever granted. A 
distinguished French nobleman, who has perhaps the most 
extensive ecclesiastical acquaintance of any man in Europe 
assured us that he knew but one instance of such a dispensation. 
But matins, except in cathedral churches, are almost unknown 
abroad. In many cathedrals they are never said except on 
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the highest festivals. Mr. Webb, in his work on Continental 
Ecclesiology, assures us that he never heard them but once or 
twice. We ourselves have been more fortunate; and can bear 
witness that in the Spanish and Portuguese cathedrals they are 
generally at seven or half-past seven in the morning. But 
then, to make up for this, vespers, which are very frequent in 
Germany and Italy, are, in the west of Europe, generally said 
privately. And in a common village church on the continent 
to find a priest who daily recited his matins and vespers pub- 
licly, leaving the other hours out of the question, would be a 
phenomenon. 

In England, thank God, it is no longer so. Scattered here 
and there, sometimes more widely, sometimes more thickly, the 
churches which are blessed with the daily prayers hallow large 
tracts of country. Day unto day they utter speech, — unto 
night they teach eR Men cannot go on toiling and 
slaving in the business of this world without being reminded 
of a better. The Manchester artizan hears the sound of the 
daily bell in his attic; the Cornish fisherman, in his boat- 
cove; the Norfolk drainer, in his fen; the Sussex shepherd, on 
his down: ‘ Whether they will hear, or whether they will for- 
bear— Whether they will hear, or whether they will forbear,’-— 
that is the one message that peals from those church towers. 

We do not intend to write an essay on this subject ;—we 
merely propose to offer a few desultory remarks which may, 
perhaps, not be without their use. Would that we could induce 
one Priest to recite those prayers publicly, which the Church 
orders him to say, publicly or privately, every day ! 

It would be very interesting were a list of the Caroline 
daily services in being. The result would be, we have no 
doubt, that in towns they were much more general than now— 
in village churches much less frequent. Writers of religious 
novelets represent them, of course, as universal; but clear proof - 
to the contrary exists. It is recorded by George Herbert’s 
biographer, as an unusual thing, that he had daily prayers at 
Bemerton. It is noted, in the life of Dr. Willet, a learned 
polemical divine of James the First’s time, as a very remarkable 
circumstance, that he ‘came down at the hour of prayer, taking 
‘ his family with him to the church: there services were publicly 
‘read, either by himself or his curate, to the great comfort of his 
‘ parishioners, before they went forth to their daily labours.’ 
We constantly find examples of endowments, as at S. Mary, 
Reading, left, in the Caroline times, for daily morning prayer: 
what need if it had been general, or considered as the rule? 
Again, in almost all the didieen of that period the statutes 


direct that daily prayers shall be said in the chapel, but that the 
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brethren and sisters shall resort to their parish church at all 
times when it shall be open for Divine worship; a clear proof 
that it was not expected to be so open daily. Indeed, the deep 
research of the compilers of the ‘ Hierurgia Anglicana’ could not 
have failed to establish the frequency of daily service in those 
earlier years of the seventeenth century, could it have been so 
proved. 

In the eighteenth, it gradually died out of our towns, though 
in some instances, as at Boston and Grantham in Lincolnshire, 
it lingered on till the commencement of the present century. 
In the latter town it has never been given up. Dr. Wells en- 
dowed his church at Cotesbach with a sum for the perpetual 
recitation of daily morning prayers. The piety of a townsman 
did the same thing for Holyrood at Southampton, even in that 
dark age. In both cases the practice is maintained. 

We hear the remark constantly made by parish priests who 
wish to establish daily public prayers, ‘I should get no one to 
come if I did.” The answer is clear, if the objection were well 
founded: No matter whether you do or not: if your people 
neglect their duty, no reason yours should be negligently per- 
formed. Then, the school may always attend. This nothing 
can prevent. But even without this, and taking the very 
lowest view of the subject, we shall find that, in vulgar phrase, 
the daily prayer ‘answers.’ We happen to know that, among 
the 500 or 600 applications which the editors of Mr. Masters’s 
list made to parish priests for information respecting their work, 
in one instance only was the answer, ‘ Daily service is given up 
for want of a congregation.’ And this was in a place with every 
external advantage—a fashionable suburban parish. A very 
curious case, which tends to the same point, came under 
our own knowledge. A priest was instituted to a living in the 
fen-country; the population might be two thousand, and incon- 
veniently situated for the church. It had been totally neg- 
lected ; dissent was rampant; immorality unblushing: the one 
Sunday congregation averaged a hundred persons. In an un- 
usually unfavourable autumn he commenced daily prayers. The 
farmers laughed—the squire, over his bottle of wine, expressed 
his belief that the rector was mad —the neighbouring clergymen 
shook their heads. The new incumbent threw himself on the 
poor; he fixed his hours for their convenience—six in the 
morning, seven in the evening, through the winter—and by the 
ensuing spring he had an average daily morning congregation of 
one hundred, that on Sunday improving in the like proportion. 
This is success which must not be looked for; but much more 
may be anticipated than is usually expected. 

We are in possession of the average attendance at daily 
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prayers in most of the churches out of London where they are 
said, and the result is worth being recorded. The proportion 

r cent. of average attendance stands thus:—TIn three churches 
it exceeds 50; in eight varies from 40 to 50; in seven, from 30 
to 40; in three, from 25 to 30; in seven, from 20 to 25; in 
twenty-one, from 15 to 20; in twenty-five, from 10 to 15; in 
twenty-one, from 5 to 10; and in five, is below 5. The largest 
— we know is 100; that occurs in the evensong of the 
church in a manufacturing town in one of the midland counties, 
with a population of 25,000 souls. In one case the attendance 
was given as absolutely nothing; but the explanation was 
adjoined, that there is only one family professing to be members 
of the Church in the parish. It is santiens to say that this was 
in Cornwall. 

The largest averages are almost universally in small country 
towns, with populations of three or four thousand, and two or 
three parishes; the smallest, in the suburban districts round 
London. In country places, the summer average will exceed 
the winter by at least one half. Generally speaking, the evensong 
will be better attended than matins, but the rule is not universal ; 
and the more educated the congregation, the less will it hold. 

One of the most important questions for a priest about to 
establish daily service is, of course, the time. There seems to 
be a kind of implicit feeling that 10 and 4 are the canonical 
hours of the English Church: why, it would be very difficult 
to say. But ever since the time of George Herbert, such has 
been the opinion; and those hours, in the majority of our cathe- 
drals, are still the hours of prayer. Yet as, on the one hand, 
there is no canonical reason, but rather the contrary, for their 
choice, so in most places, and in all country villages, hardly 
any more inconvenient hours could be fixed. These suit neither 
rich nor poor; and the convenience of one or the other party 
ought to be consulted. The priest must so arrange his morning 
service as to catch the poor man before he goes forth to his 
daily work, or wait till the rich man can be expected to come. 
One alternative must be taken; and, in most cases, sapere oo | 
he should remember that to the poor the Gospel is preached. 
In summer, 5, or half-past 5, would give them the best 
chance of attending; yet, so far as we know, only one church 
in England has daily matins at 5, and one has the Litany 
at the same hour. In winter, 7, or even half-past 7, would 
suit the labourer very well; but, in the churches which adopt 
that time during summer, it is usually changed for the winter 
months. One church alone, and three or four cathedrals,— 
Chichester and Chester, for example,—have two matin services. 

In town churches, later hours will, of course, be desirable, 
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the whole habits and customs of the population being later. 
And in watering-places, and especially watering-places fre- 
quented by invalids, the later the matins, and the earlier the 
vespers, the better. Thus, at S. John’s Chapel, Torquay, the 
are very wisely fixed for 11 and 3. If any class of persons pe | 
and are likely to profit by it, it is those who are threatened, or 
are actually seized, with that illness which French divines have 
not unfitly named da mort des élus, and Portuguese, a doenca 
dos predestinados, ‘the sickness of the predestinate.’ God be 
thanked that the place which has in this respect the strongest 
claim on the English Church—Madeira, is blessed, notwith- 
standing the efforts of infidels, schismatics, and my Lord Pal- 
merston, with her daily prayers; Malta, we believe, is not. 
The place of next importance, Torquay, as we have seen, is; so 
is Cheltenham, so is Bath, though only once a day; so is Clif- 
ton. Yet Hastings, Ventnor, Penzance, Falmouth, Malvern, 
we look for in vain : were Irish churches included in the ‘ Guide,’ 
we should equally look in vain for the Cove of Cork. But to 
return. We have been at the pains of casting up the numbers 
of churches that respectively fix their matins at the under- 
mentioned hours.' 


They aresaidat5in .... . 1 case, 
» 4 1t— 
xs 7.30 16 = 
ne Bin 80. = 
9 8.30 20 — 
B  - g 
” 9.30 ll — 
+ 3 . 48 — 
PP 10.30 7— 
. ll oe « 
on 11.30 2— 
” 12 1 — 


Thus it appears that 8 is the favourite hour; and it is 
clearly not a bad time, if those in easy circumstances are to be 
consulted, enabling them to begin the day with Public Prayer, 
and then to return to breakfast. The labourer, except in the 
depth of winter, could not avail himself of this time: at least, 
until the conduct of a noble proprietor of half a county of N. 
Wales shall be imitated, who allows his labourers half-an-hour 
additional for breakfast, on condition of their attendance on the 
matins of the Church, which invites them to that service; 
though, perhaps, for his wife and children, for petty tradesmen, 





' In writing the above, and in all that follows, we employed _ sheets of the 
Guide : and a few additions may since have been made to it. They will scarcely, 
however, affect the general truth of the statement. The quarter hours are included 
in the hours or half-hours which precede them. 
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and for the old, who pick up a job here and there, but cannot 
take a regular day’s work, it answers well. In parish churches 
9 seems the next favourite, for 10 is swelled by the cathedrals. 
Why 10 and 11 have so many supporters it is difficult to say; 
the last-named hour, however, principally occurs in large towns, 
where there is an old established service, as Lynn, Maidstone, 
Coventry. Why half-past 11 and 12 o’clock should be thought 
of is to us a puzzle; yet those times are not without their use, 
as we shall see presently. 
For evensong we find that— 


It commences at2in . .... . . 1 instance. 
‘a Ss 24 2 se ee “a 
” 3.30 . . . . . . 9 tad 
” 4 . . . . . . . . 36 au» 
pe SM. cwrcencnen* = 
ss Soakeosen s Se on 
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8 6.30 . So a ah Se ee oo 
” ne te be ay Se. Sik Coe — 
” 7.30 . . . . . . . 6 = 
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It is clear that in country parishes the evening prayers may 
vary with the length of the day; and if the convenience of the 
rich be consulted at matins, that of the poor might be attended 
to at vespers. Half-an-hour after dusk will generally be the 
most appropriate time for them. We remember, in a parish in 
the west of England, where this rule was followed, the great 
beauty of the lanterns stealing through the lanes, in the misty 
evenings of autumn, the red foliage of the beech, the pale 
golden leaves of the poplar, lighting up as the church-goers 
passed them, while the lights gleamed through the belt of trees 
that encircled the churchyard, and cast fantastic shadows on the 
grey old walls. Vespers will generally be a more popular service 
than matins. There is no coming day to distract the attention ; 
the mind and body are both better disposed to rest; perhaps the 
coming on of twilight naturally carries on the mind to that 
night when no man can work. No long time ago—we give the 
anecdote as a proof how attached the poor will become to this 
office—a gentleman was out shooting in the woods that sur- 
rounded a village blessed with daily prayers; he had had but 
poor sport during the morning, but towards four o’clock he 
was more fortunate, and the village-lad that carried his game- 
bag was showing deep and keen interest in his success: on a 
aie the bells struck up, and the sportsman was not a little 
astonished to hear—‘I must go, Sir,’ from his attendant. 
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This boy had no particular connexion either with the school or 
the choir, and simply went from the love of going. 

A reflection which naturally occurs on reading the lists of 
daily vespers is this: How infinitely desirable that the English 
Church should possess a compline office! In one or two cases 
we find vespers twice repeated; in one, the Litany said by 
special license at nine every evening during Lent. The zeal of 
those who thus strive for a late service is most laudable; pity only 
that they should not have a more full and legitimate scope for 
it! Surely, whenever Convocation meets, some late service 
should be one of the first things that it authorizes. 

In a very large proportion of the list we are considering, 
matins are on holidays postponed till 11. Surely this is a 
mistake. To commence prayers at that time on Sundays may 
be all very well, because no necessary business, except under 
very peculiar circumstances, can possibly interfere with attend- 
ance. The case is, unfortunately, not so at present with festivals. 
The man who attends matins with religious fidelity every com- 
mon day, may by the change of time be unable to assist at 
them on holidays. Again, the aggregation of three separate 
services may be, at present, a necessary evil on Sundays; but 
why give in to it on other festivals? Surely to begin with 
the latter would lead to a more excellent way as regarded the 
former. We are glad to see that many churches on the list 
have the Litany on Wednesdays and Fridays, the Communion 
office on holidays, at a later hour, while they keep matins at the 
usual time. It would be worth considering whether, where 
there are two or three Priests, it would not x worth while on 
Sunday to have an early matins, exclusive of the Litany, for 
the use of those who cannot attend the eleven o’clock office. 

Our readers may, perhaps, be curious to know whether we 
find the average of attendance affected by the hour of prayers. 
We cannot say that it is so in any very remarkable degree; 
if anything, the 8 o’clock matins and 6 o’clock vespers have the 
largest congregations. 

n this subject of time we will offer only one more remark. 
Daily, it appears, from 7 in the morning till half-past 8 
at night, with the interval of two hours, the prayers of the 
English Church are ascending in one continued stream to God. 
It may well be that these men, each in his far-off country village, 
or amidst the din and tumult of the weary town parish, making 
intercession for the sins and for the errors of the people—these 
men, unknown, many of them, to fame, unrewarded, and never 
to be rewarded in this world—these men, pursuing their quiet 
way through evil report and good report, daily, by throwing 
open their churches, taking heed to the flocks over which the 
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Holy Ghost has made them overseers,—that these men, we say, 
are the true and hidden strength of the English Church. It is 
they who, by the omnipotence of prayer, will win ‘her battles 
against the Recteaien of a semi-infidel government, and the 
licentiousness of a Puritan faction; that increase her faith, and 
animate her courage; that will bring in the scattered ones of her 
fold, and will make her an eternal excellency, a joy of many 
generations. Only let them remember, that while they lift up 
their hands, Israel will prevail; but when they let them down, 
Amalek must conquer. Only let them remember, that not for 
themselves, not for their congregations only, but for the whole 
Church they are pleading ; that Whitgift’s dying speech, Pro 
Ecclesia Det! Pro Ecclesia Dei! is emphatically true of them; 
that if, after having once entered on the good work, they desert 
it for anything short of absolute necessity, they are playing the 
traitor to their Church, and discouraging the efforts of their 
brethren; that in this, if anywhere, it is patient continuance 
in well-doing that will exalt their Mother, and will crown them. 

We proceed to another consideration—the great irregularity 
which characterises the spread of this movement. We once 
met with an instance where the family of a parish priest had not 
so much as heard that, excepting in cathedrals, there was 
such a thing as daily prayers. e well remember the intense 
astonishment with which a Scotch Presbyterian, on a visit 
to a family in the habit of attending them, heard of them 
the first time, and the admiration which he expressed at the 
beauty of the idea. And truly, in some large districts, the same 
ignorance might still prevail; and the traveller might pass forty 
or fifty miles without the possibility of a daily matins or vespers. 
Yet, on the other hand, we know an instance where a lady and 
gentleman, in concerting their wedding-tour, determined that 
their resting-place every evening should only be in such a 
situation as might enable them to attend daily prayers; and in 
the course of a long journey they kept their resolution with ease. 

In examining the list we find that the county of Sussex 
takes the lead in the movement, and can boast of seven-and- 
twenty churches with daily prayers. Next comes Devonshire 
with twenty-two; Yorkshire and Gloucestershire with twenty 
each; Oxfordshire and Essex with seventeen; Wilts with 
fifteen. At the same time, in proportion to its size, Flint- 
shire, with five churches in the list, stands first; while Sussex, 
far inferior in population to either Devon, or York, or Glouces- 
ter, and with no Leeds or Bristol to swell the amount, may be 
considered as having done wonders. Bedfordshire and West- 
moreland are the only counties in England which appear to 
have absolutely no daily service. 
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It is sad to see that the vast Diocese. of Chester, (as it was 
before the erection of the See of Manchester,) has only two 
daily services, besides its two cathedrals; that the Diocese of 
Norwich, with the church-teeming counties of Norfolk and 
Suffolk, ‘has in the former only two daily services except the 
cathedral; in the latter the same number, one of which has 
existed from time immemorial; while the Diocese of Durham 
has but one except the cathedral. The Bishop of Worcester, 
the only prelate, probably, since the days of the Apostles, that 
has had the boldness, ea cathedraé, to speak against the daily 
prayers of the Church, has not been able to persuade his Clergy 
that they are useless; six, at least, offer them. Next come 
Gloucestershire and Yorkshire, with twenty-four; Devonshire, 
with twenty-three; Essex and Wilts, with seventeen; Oxford- 
shire, with sixteen; Huntingdonshire, Cheshire, and Durham, 
without a single parochial daily service (while even Rutland has 
one); Cumberland with one; Bucks, Derby, Herts, Lancashire, 
Norfolk, Northumberland, Salop, and Suffolk, with two, are 
the worst. In proportion to its size, Lincolnshire, with five, 
has cause for shame. 

We cannot but notice, as specimens of what things ought to 
be, the instances of Harlow, with its three, and Hawarden, with 
its two churches, each celebrating daily prayers twice. 

Of large towns, we find but three that are well supplied— 
Leeds, Bristol, and Oxford. Many most important places, as 
Halifax, Stoke-upon-Trent, Portsmouth, Ashton-under-Line, 
Wigan, Bolton-le-Moors, Birmingham, the smallest of which 
contains a population exceeding 50,000, have no daily prayers. 
How much longer will this be permitted to exist ? 

We have hitherto left London out of consideration. Here, 
whatever be the improvement of late years, we are very far indeed 
from having made up leeway even to the —— we occupied 
in that dark age, the eighteenth century. By the list preserved 
in the Pietas Londinensts, it appears that, in 1714, in five 
churches—namely §. Anne, Soho; S. James’s, King-street ; 
S. Paul’s, Westminster; Lambeth Chapel; 8. Paul’s, Covent 
Garden—prayers were said four times a day. In five, namely, 
S. Andrew, Holborn, §S. Andrew, Undershaft, S. Clement 
Danes, and the two Cathedrals, they were said thrice; in forty- 





' We cannot refrain from congratulating the Bristol Priests on the activity they 
have shown this Lent. In seven churches are daily prayers; in one church, 
8. John Baptist, are daily sermons after an 8.30 p.m. evensong, preached by the 
neighbouring Clergy (the true way for Lent sermons), while scarcely any day but 
finds its morning sermon in some other church, e only wish that they would 
not speak of Passion Week when they mean Holy Week: the former is the fifth, 
not the sixth, week in Lent.; 
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four churches, twice; and in twenty-one, once. With respect 
to Lambeth Chapel, we cannot resist quoting a passage from a 
letter of that truly great man, Archbishop Wake, which bears 
on the subject. 


‘ For myself, I live almost a monastic life. I have a large and nu- 
merous family, and I keep it under the best regulation I can. We 
have the service of God within ourselves, and that in public in my chapel 
and house, four times a day. We live orderly and peaceably together; 
and though the necessity of business draws a great number of persons to 
me, yet I reduce even that as much as possible to certain times ; and then 
eat openly with my friends two days in the week. To the court I seldom 
go, save when obliged to attend my duty, either in the public or cabinet 
councils; and when in Parliament time, I am rather faulty in not going 
so often as I should to it, than in attending constantly upon it; so that | 
use my best endeavours to live clear of the world, and die by degrees 
to it.’ 

‘ Dated, Lambeth House, Dec. 7, 1726.’ 


Now, the ‘ London and neighbourhood’ of 1849 has twice 
as many churches as the London of 1714, and six or seven times 
as many inhabitants. How stand the comparative lists ?--- 


In 1714. In 1849. 


Ofchurches with four daily services, there were 5 0 
i ee eters: 3 
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making a total of 144 daily services (and the number of churches 
bears the same proportion of excess) in one case, 72 in the other. 
To keep up the same proportion, there should be now at least 
300 daily services. And yet doubtless many daily services were 
lost in the fire, from which so many churches never rose. 

Yet, to take a favourable contrast between the two cases, there 
is no doubt that communions are much more frequent now than 
at the time of the publication of the Pietas Londinensis. In 
that list, about twenty churches are marked as having the Holy 
Eucharist celebrated once a month. We may, therefore, fairly 
conclude that the churches not so marked enjoyed it only at 
the great festivals. It is a curious consideration that, at that 
time, monthly communions were not half so frequent in London 
as daily services. Only three churches celebrated the Eucharist 
on every Sunday and holiday—Duke-street Chapel; S. Dunstan 
in the ‘West ; S. Mary Woolnoth: only nine on every Sunday— 
namely, All Hallows, Barking ; S. Andrew, Holborn; S. Cle- 
ment Danes; 8. George, Botolph-lane ; Chapel Royal; S. Law- 
rence, Jewry; S. Paul’s Cathedral; S. Peter, Corahill Ss. 
Vedast, Foster-lane; while two were so privileged every holi- 
day—S. Mary-le-Bow, and S. Michael, Basinghall-lane. Nothing 
further calls for remark than that, at S. Dunstan in the West, 
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the Holy Eucharist was also celebrated daily for a week after 
Christmas, Easter, and Whitsunday. Wanting as we still are 
in frequency of celebration, at least we have made an improve- 
ment in the last century. 

Of the churches in the metropolis that have kept up daily 
prayers from 1714 till now,—or which having daily service then, 
have more recently revived it, after various periods of disuse— 
there are but seven: §. Anne, Soho, which then had four ser- 
vices—at 6, 11, 4, and 6, and now has two—at half-past 7, and 
a quarter past 8; S. Bride’s, Fleet-street, which had two, and 
has one; the Charterhouse, which had one, and has two; S. 
James, Westminster, which had four, and has three; Lincoln’s 
Inn Chapel, S. Martin-in-the-Fields, and the Temple, all of 
which had two, and have one. S. Leonard, Shoreditch, seems 
the only instance of a London church at that time in existence, 
which then had not, and now has, daily prayers. 

It is a curious fact, and can hardly be regarded as accidental, 
that in every instance of week-day prayers in 1714, prayers 
commenced at a complete hour;—never, as is now so fre- 
quently the case, at a half-hour. 

It is not wonderful that the revival of daily prayers should 
be received with a burst of vituperation from the so-called 
Evangelical party. Wednesday and Friday services, according 
to their organ, are exact enough; but daily prayers are 
Jewish, are Popish, are Pagan, are intolerable. Even, it is 
gravely said, a serious question may arise, whether, in the 
present state of things, the Thursday evening lecture is 
desirable ; ¢. ¢. in so far as it cannot be had without previous 
prayers. That very amusing person, Mr. Rochfort Clarke, has 
lately written several letters, which our readers have probably 
never seen; one of them is mainly in vituperation of the prac- 
tice of which we speak. We merely mention this lest it should 
seem that the revival was without that opposition which Charles 
Borromeo considered necessary to prove the goodness of a 
work. Next to its Popery, the emphatical ground of objection 
is this: that daily service ignores all idea of family prayers 
as a divinely appointed ordinance, one main stay of Evangeli- 
calism ; and regards them simply as a human invention, highly 
proper as a substitute where something better cannot be had, 
dangerous and pernicious where man’s device takes the place 
of God’s appointment. Thus have they made the word of God 
of none effect through their tradition. But into this very inter- 
esting subject we cannot now enter. 

We will notice in conclusion the two usual objections which 
earnest men, convinced of the excellency of daily prayers, and 
having been enabled to see the futility of the notion that they 
NO. LXIV.—N. 8. AA 
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can spend the same time much more profitably to their parish 
in some other way, yet contrive to raise. 

The first is,—if they are single-handed—that the tie upon them 
is very grievous. If they are ill,—if they are called from home, 
—what are they to do? The answer is easy. It is true, that daily 
prayers ought not to be lightly interrupted. Churches that have 
them become common property. ‘ Not to themselves but unto 
us do they minister those things.’ People may come miles for 
week-day prayers, and should not unnecessarily be disappointed. 
But we must not strain a general rule too far. We must not 
make the yoke so heavy, as to render it intolerable. There is a 
vast difference between a reason and an excuse. In cases of 
calls from home, notice may generally be given on the preceding 
Sunday, almost always on some preceding week-day, that on 
such a day there will not be service. Even in an extremity, 
three or four of the school-children could, in the course of a few 
hours, easily give all the requisite notices. And, on the broad 
principle, if nothing is to be done till we are sure of being 
able to do it always, nothing will ever be done at all. 

The other objection is on the score of health; and, @ priori, 
it is very plausible. If the Sunday services are so heavy a 
drag, if they occasion such wear and tear to the lungs, what 
must daily prayers be? But, by the same rule, a man who is 
compelled to take violent exercise once a-week, would do well 
to take none at all on the intermediate days. What is the 
reason that consumption is so fearfully prevalent among the 
English Clergy, while among their French brethren, certainly 
not physically stronger, it is almost unknown? Doubtless, in 
some measure, the most injurious effect of reading instead of 
intoning, but certainly H because the one set of men 
tax their lungs to their utmost once a-week—the others call 
theirs pretty equally into play every day. So, in like manner, 
English lawyers, wf do not intone, and who speak as much as, 
or more than, clergymen, are comparatively free from phthisis. 
The reason is, that when they exercise their voice, the strain is 
continuous and equable; and when they rest, the rest is com- 
plete. We believe, and we are sure we should be borne out by 
the testimony of physicians, that daily prayers would be found 
a alge esr of that which they are commonly thought to 
induce. And we are told by the editors of the ‘ Guide,’ that, in 


their very numerous inquiries, they found only one instance 
where daily service, having commenced, was given up on the 
score of ill health. 

Our brethren already engaged in this good work will, we are 
sure, suffer us to end with one question. How is it that, in 
so many instances, the village school does not, as a matter of 
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course, daily attend church? If fathers and mothers see that 
the education of their children, that is, their employment, takes 
precedence of their daily prayers, how shall they not conclude 
that their own employment, their farm, or shop, or garden, may 
do so to? And what kind of religious training must that be, 
of which this does not form a prominent part? and how shall 
the Priest recommend attendance at a rite at which, while in 
his power, he does not compel it ? 

We observe that the list of daily prayers is to be re-pub- 
lished as often as additions or changes shall seem to require it. 
We hope that those who can, will give such information as may 
tend to the more complete accuracy of that, which in a first 
number cannot expect to be perfect, but which even in its 
present state, as we believe, will be useful. 


P.S. From the ‘ New York Churchman’ of Feb. 10, 1849, 
we extract the following list of churches open for daily prayers, 
at present, in that city :— 


Trinity Church . . . . «© «© «© «© «© © « 9AM. and 3 P.M. 
pe ee ee 
St. Luke’s Church [Sundays included] . 8AM. 
Holy Communion administered every Sunday, 

at 10.30 A.M. ; upon all Festivals other than 

Sunday, at 11 A.M.; and evening service on 

Friday, at 3 P.M. 
St. Clement’s Church . . . . . . .. «. DAM. 
Calvary Church . ae 2 « « 0 0. +, See One 
Church of the Annunciation . . .. . . 9AM. 


Church of the Holy Communion . . . . . 8 A.M. and 6 P.M. 
Saints’ days, a second service, lecture, and 


Offertory at 11 A.M. 


Church of the Crucifixion ...... . 8AM. 

pn eee 7S 
Prayers at 5 P.M. on Fridays. 

Holy Apostles’ . . om + Bade 


Grace Church [Brooklyn Heights) 1 lo. s 8.80 AM. & 4.30 P.M, 
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Art. V.—Five Sermons on the Nature of Christianity, preached in 
Advent and Christmas Tide, 1846, before the University of Cam- 
bridge. By W. H. Mix, D.D. London: Masters. 1848. 


‘ Liprum, si malus est, nequeo laudare et poscere,’ is a maxim 
which those who are in any way set for the defence of truth 
cannot too religiously observe and act upon in the utmost lati- 
tude of its meaning. The Roman satirist, no doubt, chiefly 
intended to protest by it against the flattery which would buy a 
great man’s hook by way of currying favour with him, regard- 
less of its intrinsic literary merits. But even he would seem 
to have been not unconscious that he was uttering a deeper 
truth, and insisting on a yet more solemn duty—viz. that of 
forbearing to give currency, from any motive, to that which he 
could not heartily and ea animo commend as really worthy of it. 
To us, at any rate, the words may well suggest this duty. Of 
course, as there are many degrees of demerit in books as in 
men, it will often be a task of some delicacy to decide whether 
or not a given work has reached that -point of it at which it 
ceases to have a claim upon encouragement and circulation. A 
book may serve one purpose, if it: does not another. Its facts 
and general subject-matter may be valuable, though its views 
and inferences be erroneous and worthless. Or again, though 
its facts be mistaken, its views may be suggestive and capable 
of fruit, when applied to a sounder basis of premises. A respon- 
sibility, therefore, attaches to the act of discouraging a book 
bearing this mixed character. You may be suppressing either 
facts or views which the world will want some day. Milton, in 
his tract on ‘ Unlicensed Printing,’ has put this in strong lan- 
guage :—‘ As well kill a man as a good book; yea, it is not less 
than to kill the very spirit of the man, as it. were, through the 
eye.’ And this holds, no doubt, in the department of theology, 
at least as much as in any other. A book bearing on religion 
must be bad indeed, not to have some truth and some use in it. 
No man, Butler has observed,’ commends vice as such—nor, we 
may add, error as such: and this fact, of each man’s striving 
after truth, is a redeeming feature after all, however mistaken 
be the method pursued and the conclusions arrived at. Still, 
the original duty stands where it did. The ‘ malus liber,’ gud 
‘ malus,’ and edtenus qudtenus, must receive no quarter at the 
hands of the defender of sacred truth: he is not to disallow its 
good for its evil’s sake, it is true, but neither is he contentedly 
to see its evil imbibed for the sake of its good. And there 1s 





1 Anal. P. I. § 3. 
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this very grave difference between the case of theology and that 
of other sciences,—( we use the term advisedly, and would refer 
to Aquinas' for the sense in which we use it),—a difference 
which goes far to constitute it a special case ;—that whereas in 
other sciences we are ever learning, and increasing learning, 
adding new facts, checking, correcting, adjusting, and so ap- 
proximating continually to a never-to-be-attained perfection of 
system—man and nature two mighty asymptotes, the one run- 
ning ever nearer and more near to the other, but never destined 
to overlie it by a perfect comprehension,*—in theology all this is 
otherwise. There, all has been once for all delivered; the 
facts are as fully known as they ever will be known; all is 
summed up: the adjustment is faultless, the system perfect. 
Humanly speaking, the received theory of the material universe 
is still open to question; it is daily receiving modifications in 
detail, by the ascertainment, ¢. g., of disturbing causes and the 
like; and even the existence of the Newtonian principle of 
gravitation, as a distinct principle, is beginning to be doubted 
of; it is thought that it may prove to be resolvable into electric 
action. But to the divinely-revealed spiritual system, proba- 
bilities and modifications are unknown: novelties are certain 
errors; the centre of the system is ascertained to us by an 
authority that admits of no question; not only as it is in itself, 
but to our knowledge, ‘ He hath made it fast for ever and ever ; 
He hath given it a law which shall not be broken.’ And there 
arises a corresponding obligation on the part of those into whose 
keeping this economy is delivered, both for preservation of it, 
and instruction of others in it and out of it, to labour to main- 
tain, in their own manner of holding and viewing it at least, a 
due regard to the whole as well as to the parts—to the grand 
outline as well as to the details. We are not saying that this 
large view is on all occasions to be put forth, nor yet that every 
individual Christian is bound, on peril of his salvation, to attain 
to these comprehensive conceptions of the Christian doctrinal 
system. The teacher of others must often be content to be 
labouring at the inculcation of one doctrine or duty at a time, 
though he should not fail sometimes to exhibit things in their 
mutual connexion, and on a broader view: and again, the faculty 
of wide conception is, by the defect of education or ability, denied 
to many a single-minded and faithful member of the Church. 
But the instructor of others, together with his gift and office, 
does seem also to receive this responsibility, of preserving the 





' Summa, Pars I. Quest. 1~—8. 
* “Tt may be doubted if such a victory could ever be achieved in the fields of 
natural philosophy .... Even a partial solution of the problem will remain the eter- 
nal and sublime aim of every investigation of nature.”— Humboldt's Cosmos, Introd. 
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analogy of the faith, as regards his own subjective apprehension, 
and steadily to keep this in view in all that he teaches. 

So Dr. Mill, speaking of the central fact of the system :— 
‘ While to pursue this to its consequences in the Christian life 
‘ was the concern of the individual believer, the prime concern 
‘ of those who watched for their souls, the ministers and stewards 
‘ of Divine mysteries, was to preserve inviolate the belief of this 
‘ great fact.’ 

May it not be (we suggest it with all reverence) that this is 
one purpose to which the Gift, special to the ministers and 
stewards of mysteries, is consigned to them ? 

Now, the theology of the age immediately preceding our 
own, viewed in the gross, presents itself to us under some such 
aspect as the following. At other periods of the Church’s his- 
tory, such as the middle ages, or that of the Continental 
schism, we can for the most part lay our finger on definite, 
active, energizing principles, which constituted the doctrinal 
error or peculiarity of those times and views. But the charac- 
teristic of the period just mentioned is the absence of any 
decided characteristic at all. Our shelves are crowded with its 
productions, in the shape of sermons or treatises,—smooth, 
generalizing essays, generally elegant, often learned; the 
writers acerrimi vindices, on occasion, of this or that theological 
statement ; staunch upholders at all times of morality, of the 
necessity and excellence of religion, and the like. Nor is it so 
easy to convict their theology of positive erroneousness as is 
commonly supposed. Our friends of a certain school, we are 
aware, make short work of it by saying that they were deficient 
in the ‘articulus stantis aut cadentis ecclesia.’ But, admitting 
for a moment that the dogma in question, even when rightly 
understood, were such a criterion, we apprehend it would be 
difficult to fasten upon these writers the imputation of advancing 
anything against it. With the Church Prayers, and especially 
the Communion Office, expressly declaring Christ to be the 
sole meritorious cause of man’s salvation, it would be contrary 
to all fair rules of judging, to pronounce that they denied that 
which from the prayer-desk and the altar they thus in effect 
inculeated Sunday by Sunday, and against which it would, 
from the very undogmatic character of their written teaching, 
be very difficult indeed to show that they ever advanced any- 
thing. No: whatever errors they might hold in solution, it 
was not their manner to precipitate them. If there was not 
much to command admiration in the depth of their speculations 
and teachings, there was on the other hand but little of a positive 
character for an objector to lay hold of. The school which is 
thus foremost in insisting on the defectiveness and antiscrip- 
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tural character of their theology, does in reality itself lie much 
more open to the charge. In proportion as they have taken 
more to systematizing and pushing formal dogmas, their hetero- 
doxy assumes a positiveness and saliency, which renders it a 
much fairer mark for an hereticorum malleus to strike at. The 
blows which sink unfelt into the yielding and accommodating 
generalities of those safe theologians, or glance harmless from 
the broad shield of the Church’s ritual teaching, with which, 
when assailed, they were wont to cover the weak places of their 
exhibition of the truth, light heavily and effectively on the 
more definitely advanced positions of a school who disdain to be 
beholden to any such defences. As to the former school— 
* Solem quis dicere falsum 
Audeat? 

Who ventures to call in question the morality of Blair, or to 
cast a doubt on the piety of Sherlock? And, as they confine 
themselves for the most part to views and statements coming 
under these generalities, it is really far easier to condemn than 
to convict them. Not so the class of writers with whom we are 
comparing them; they by no means decline to commit them- 
selves to distinctly expressed views : rather do they glory in the 
clearness and simplicity with which they can unfold, according 
to their conceptions of it, the whole scheme of the Gospel; and 
then the weakness of their views renders easy the refutation 
which their dogmatic character has in the first instance pro- 
voked. ‘ They court the fall they find.’ Their solifidian mono- 
dogma, so to call it, (for into it their whole stock of dogmatic 
theology may always be resolved), is at bottom so je Paes that 
it cannot stand the slightest examination. Judging from all the 
sermons that we have heard from divines of this school,—and 
they are nota few,—we believe that we do not misrepresent 
their doctrinal system by stating it as follows. St. Paul tells 
us, that a man is justified by faith: that is, by having faith, 
and by the faith which he hes, But when has a man this 
faith? Is it sufficient that he has love to Christ, and puts his 
trust in His merits for his salvation? ‘ Not necessarily,’ it is 
replied, ‘ because he may be putting some trust in himself too.’ 
What, then, is sufficient to constitute him the possessor of this 
saving faith? ‘He must throw himself upon Christ’s merits 
entirely, is the answer. But what is the test whereby to judge 
whether he does trust in Christ thus entirely? or wherein does 
this entirety of trust consist, and what is its essence? ‘ It 
consists °"—mark the reply—‘in his renouncing his ‘own merits.’ 
When a man does this, then and not till then he believes in 
Christ; then and not till then he throws himself upon his 
Saviour’s merits; then and not till then he has saving faith. 
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Now, let it be observed, first of all, that the view, conviction, 
or feeling, on the attainment of which a man’s salvation is here 
said to depend, is, when reduced to its elements, a merely nega- 
tive one; it is not any belief that so and so és that is required 
of him, but that so and so 7s not ; viz. that he himself, person- 
ally, has not any merits of his own: this, and not the act of 
believing anything positively concerning Christ’s merits, is in 
the last resort avowed to be the essential part of the thing to 
be held or felt :—and, secondly, that the subject of this negative 
belief is, after all, no profound spiritual truth, such as the non- 
existence’ of evil in the Divine Nature, or the like, but something 
about the man himself. Was ever anything more preposterous 
set forth as a theory of the manner of man’s salvation? or was 
ever a more miserably scanty creed propounded, as alone essen- 
tial to salvation, and sufficient for the cravings of man’s spirit, 
than this, to which we fearlessly assert once more that the 
dogmatic teaching of this school is reducible,—‘ I believe that I 
have no power to save myself, no merits of my own?” 

That we have not misstated the doctrine of this school, 
according to the formal idea of it, we are confirmed in believing, 
by finding that Dr. Mill, in his ‘ Advent Sermons,’ has de- 
scribed it in very similar terms :—_ 


‘ According to this view, then, the essential form and idea of Christianity, 
without which it exists not,and in which it cannot fail to subsist, is the one 
doctrine, consciously embraced, of man’s inability to save himself, and his 
dependence for this altogether on what the Gospel of Christ has provided 
for him. In the definition of this provision, which should therefore appear 
peculiarly necessary here, the first inculcators of this view undoubtedly 
included the great Catholic truths concerning the Trinity and the Incarna- 
tion: but it is now more common to be content with such recognition of 
the Divinity of the Son and the Spirit, as suffices for the reception of the 
full satisfaction for human guilt by the one, and of renovation of heart by 
the other: these doctrines being at least so far received as the perusal of 
— Scripture, with prayer for Divine aid, has enabled the individual to 
read them there. For in any case, the one essential requisite, the one 
point on which all other salutary things depend, is stated to be this; that 
the man, convinced of his inability to supply the demands of the Divine law, 
reposes his whole trust and confidence in the righteousness of Christ the 
Lord, That happy moment being past when the soul seeing its own help- 
lessness does thus cast itself upon the saving mercies of the Son of God, a 
principle of heavenly life thenceforward takes possession. . . . . 

‘ ‘That there is a measure of truth mixed with this representation, partial 
and unsound in several respects as it may be shown to be, no orthodox 
Christian can doubt. If the point in which this system chooses to place 
the whole Christian idea were not a truth in itself, and a truth moreover 
that is essentially involved in the foundations of Christianity, this system 
would not have any of the power which experience proves it to have pos- 
sessed, of winning some earnest and well-disposed minds to its support. It 
is indeed a great truth, that fallen man is utterly unequal to the task of his 





? Quia de Deo non possumus scire quid sit, sed quid non sit, &c.—Thom. Aq. i. 3. 
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own recovery—that neither the merit nor the power by which he must work 
is of himself: it is a truth alike certified to us, whether we consider the 
astonishing means employed for our redemption by Him who is not wont 
to use means that are unnecessary ; whether we ponder the images of lost 
sheep and others by which the Incarnate Deliverer Himself denoted those 
whom he came to seek and to save; or whether lastly we ask the testi- 
mony of experience, consulting not only the conscience of the sinner when 
first repenting, but the better intelligence awakened in the restored peni- 
tent. ‘The highest saint, in proportion to his sanctity and obedience, 
discerns more keenly the sinfulness of his yet remaining frailty, and his 
defect from the grace afforded him: the greater his labours in comparison 
with those of others, the more readily will he join with the Apostle in 
ascribing the glory entirely to the grace that prevented and that succours 
him,—the more sensibly will he feel the truth, that without Christ he can 
do nothing. It is therefore by no means the recognition of this truth,—it is 
not even any exaggeration or incorrectness in the mode of stating it,—that 
we blame in this idealization of Christianity ; itis rather that this one truth 
is placed in a position that belongs not to it, and dissevered from others in 
connexion with which alone it can be truly discerned, or bears any real 
meaning: that thus the Apostolic balance of truth being disturbed, and 
some doctrines so stated as to overbear or displace others no less sacred, 
the exclusive attention to a few favoured points conducts by the sure 
process of things to endangering the right reception of all..—Pp. 33—36. 


And, to pursue the system, for a moment, into its results: 
legitimately worked out, it produces mischiefs far more serious 
than can be charged upon the system (or no-system, if you will) 
with which we are comparing it. It is not to our purpose to 
enter into the nature or degree of those evils; the task has 
been frequently performed; by none more ably than by the 
author just quoted, in several of his sermons. That these 
fruits, in all their fully-developed malignity, have not always 
been borne, is gladly admitted; but this must be attributed, not 
to the system, but to something extraneous to and corrective 
of it. e again quote Dr. Mill :— 


‘ Still, uncatholic and anti-ecclesiastical as are the inevitable issues of 
this mode of idealizing the Gospel, great especially as is its hostility to the 
notion of sacramental grace and an apostolically descended commission of 
ministry, yet, do we assert that all Catholic Christian ideas are wanting to 
them? By no means; for some of these are inseparable from any portion 
of true Christianity; by God’s great mercy, Christianity is possessed by 
thousands who profess this system, toa degree far greater than this system 
itself is capable of imparting.’—p. 49. 


The same mén who seized upon this dogma as the essence of 
Christianity, formally considered, were, happily, at the same 
time, fully penetrated with a sense of the necessity of ritual and 
spiritual religion, and contended with no less earnestness for the 
one than for the other: only, the attempt to bring their two 
positions into theoretical harmony proved utterly abortive. 
They laboured and toiled with a laudable perseverance to clothe 
their lifeless negation with flesh and bones; to prove that a good 
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conversation must come of the denial of any goodness as possibly 
appertaining thereto; to fetch nonnihil out of that nihilum. But 
in vain did they strive to induce their practical teaching to 
coalesce with their doctrinal formula; like the oil and vinegar 
of the poet, the obstinate elements persisted in remaining in a 
state of separation, if not of positive antagonism :— 

“Otos 7 braid 7° eyxéas Tabre@ wbret, 

dixooTtarobv7’ ay, ob piAw, mpocervéras." 

In their discourses, they generally proposed to themselves 
these three topics: Ist. That renunciation of one’s own merits 
is the essence of Christianity: 2nd. That holiness is requisite 
for salvation; and 3d. That these two positions are coherent, 
and consequent the one on the other. The first of these they 
proved, no doubt, to their own satisfaction ; the second, to that 
of all save avowed antinomians or infidels; the third, we under- 
take to say, neither to their own, nor to that of anybody else. 

We have entered at some length into the real nature of these 
views, as affording a contrast (which, indeed, the upholders of 
them always challenge) with the state of things which they were 
intended to supersede. ‘The contrast is between their tangible 
and systematized aspect, and the far less assailable shape which 
the teaching of the last century assumed. For practical 
results, fairly deducible from the two systems respectively, 
without calling in the aid of any extraneous element, we have 
no hesitation in striking a balance in favour of the older one. 
Better by far the 

‘ Puerorum 
Neenia, que regnum recté facientibus offert ;’— 

hetter, to live and die under, the childish and stunted theology, 
but sound morality and good common sense, of a school who, 
whatever their other defects, at least told men to do good and 
God would reward them, and so preached a judgment according 
to works ;—than theirs who, taking their theory strictly, taught 
a judgment according to feelings, and who should have been, 
though they were not, antinomians. 

To return then to the characteristics of the older of these 
schools. ‘They have been described as consisting in a certain 
flatness and deadness ; an easy, moralizing, pietizing manner of 
dealing with religious duties; an absence of anything, either in 
the way of motives inculcated, or privileges and graces insisted 
upon, which a pious heathen, believing in a providence and a 
separation between the good and bad after death, might not have 
propounded ; a reticence as to any formal scheme of doctrinal 
truths; a habit of placing those truths in the background, as the 
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heavy artillery of their battle, in case of need or gainsaying, 
rather than in the hands of the Christian warrior, as the weapons 
of his warfare. Admitting this, then, as the aspect of their 
theology, what account is to be given of the phenomenon? We 
have already rejected the solution offered by the rival school 
which succeeded and in some degree superseded them, and we 
have to substitute some other for it. ‘The case of a Church 
relapsing in its theological teaching into a state of little more 
than a refined morality, is by no means a common one. A low 
state of spiritual or even moral vitality in the members of a 
Church is indeed, unhappily, very frequently seen; but then 
it is generally under earnest protest, founded on some sort of 
exhibition of Christian truth on the part of its authorized 
teachers, that such relapse takes place. Here, on the contrary, 
we have the spectacle of a Church, the teachers no less than the 
taught, drifting quietly away from all effective practical hold 
on those great articles of faith which in her formularies she still 
preserved inviolate. Now, we believe it to be a universal truth, 
that the secret spring of all error in the practical teaching of 
Christianity lies in the misconception, misstatement, or misap- 
plication, whether in the way of defect or excess, of the super- 
natural element in it. It might be foreseen from the nature of 
the case, that this would be so. Wherein does a revelation differ 
from a philosophy, or a system of ethics, but in this, that it 
brings down something above nature to bear upon the ordinary and 
natural state of things, whether this something comes in the shape 
of a law, a principle, or whatsoever? And to be obedient to the 
revelation, you must not only give whatever of the supernatural 
it introduces, a place in the scheme of things, but that particular 
place which by the tenor of the revelation it claims. The Israelites 
were very willing to accord to Jehovah a place in their worship, 
even in the times of their worst corruptions:—but then they 
would have as 7rapedpoc with Him the golden calves in Bethel 
and in Dan. So, too, the Samaritans were very willing to learn 
‘the manner of the God of the land:’ ‘ howbeit, every nation 
‘ made gods of their own, and put them in the houses of the high 
‘ places. Sothese nations feared the Lord, and served their graven 
‘images.’ But this was no proper acceptance of the Mosaic 
revelation; for by its fundamental law it stipulated, that no 
other gods but the One should be served. And even so, now 
that a revelation is come, which by its tenour claims for Some- 
thing yet holier than a law, and yet diviner than a principle, a 
specific place, office, and efficacy, in the spiritual economy 
which it introduces to view, it is vain to think that we are 
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obedient subjects of that revelation, or faithful expounders of 
it, if we assign to that, its supernatural element, any other than 
the position thus claimed. 

ow, what is, first of all, the distinctive supernatural element 
in Christianity? The question requires a careful answer; there- 
fore let ‘the old Catholic doctors and fathers’ answer it for us. 
And we appeal without hesitation to their verdict, that it is no 
other than the IncarnaTIon of our Lord and SaviourJ esus Curist. 
The manner in which they use, with one accord, a single expression 
of frequent occurrence in their writings, were sufficient evidence, 
if there were no other, that such is their view of Christianity. 
That which they call THE oixovoyla, the one great ‘ provision’ of 
God for man,—the dispensation, arrangement, or disposition of 
things, by which all else was rendered possible, and in which all 
else is included,—this evidently was in their view the distinctive 
supernatural element of Christianity ;—this was its ‘formal 
cause,’ or that which makes it what it is. Now, uno ore, to the 
Incarnation it is that they apply the term with this stringency, 
comprehension, and exclusiveness. And the position is as in- 
disputable as it is catholic. ‘No man hath seen God at any 
‘time: the only-begotten Son, which is in the bosom of the 
* Father, He hath revealed Him,’ is the proper charter and 
transcript of the last revelation of God to man. 

The new an. mighty Fact which ‘ was in the world,’ having 
not been in it before, was not the opening merely of higher 
views of Providence, or more enlarged conceptions of an al- 
mighty and loving Creator; nor yet, again, the revelation of 
the existence and operation of a gracious and sanctifying 
Spirit :—these, it is true, were disclosed in increased measure, 
as glorious accidents of the august central Subject of the new 
dispensation ; but they were not the essence of it. That Fact, 
that Centre, that Essential Verity, is ‘ the taking of the man- 
hood into God.’ True it is that Christianity is also empha- 
tically the Dispensation of the Sprrir; pos: A= fe yet not 
distinctively. Emphatically, because it was therein poured out 
in fuller measure, and to more complete purposes; yet not dis- 
tinctively, because it is certain that the Holy Spirit was to a 
certain degree given to the old world. Such passages as ‘My 
Spirit shall not always strive with man ;—‘ Where is He that 
put His Holy Spirit within him ?—must be taken as proof 
positive of this. Nor are S. Chrysostom and others to be thought 
to contravene this when they assert that the Spirit was the 
peculiar gift of the Gospel.’ The regenerating Spirit was its 
peculiar gift, no doubt, and this is what they meant: now this 
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is resolvable into the same position which we are insisting upon; 
for the medium by which the Holy Spirit works this regene- 
ration in us is no other than that of uniting us to the Word 
made flesh. This admitted, then, the next inquiry is as to the 
specific place and office claimed for the distinctive Element 
thus ascertained. And the answer drawn from the same source 
of Catholic consent is no other than this, that It claims to be 
the Object of saving Faith, and the direct Cause and Instrument 
of Salvation, Sanctification, and Glorification. Participation in 
It, union to It, is the constitutive condition of the faithful. 
We are aware that, in saying this, we are but reiterating the 
positions of Hooker; and that ‘voice of the wise of old,’ which 
spoke in him, has happily found an echo in our day in the per- 
son of one whose theological writings are justly growing to be 
esteemed as bulwarks of the faith, second only to those of 
Hooker, of Bull, and of Pearson. With some apology for 
divorcing them from their context, in which alone their weight 
can be fully appreciated, we gladly borrow the following remarks 
from Dr. Mill 


‘ What then says the beloved disciple of Jesus Christ in my text, as to 
the truth by which alone men are joined to the Apostolic fellowship, and 
by which in that fellowship they are saved? He distinctly declares this to 
be the believing reception of that Eternal Life, which once hidden in the 
bosom of the Eternal Father from all created sight, was in the later ages 
manifested to mankind in the person of the Eternal Son. The Life thus 
manifested—the Word of Life in S. John’s discourses, is no Ens Rationis, no 
ideal conception of the higher faculties exclusively: it was what he and his 
followers had seen and looked upon, and handled: it was in other words a 
true and visible, and palpable Incarnation of the Eternal Word,—very Man 
of man, even as He was very God of God. And that we may not mistake 
the importance of this; not only does the holy Apostle thus present it with 
singular reiteration of speech as certain matter of fact, but he makes it also 
inseparable from the ideal conception of that truth by which alone we are 
sanctified and saved. “Every spirit that confesseth that Jesus Christ is 
come in the flesh, is of God: and every spirit that confesseth not that Jesus 
Christ is come in the flesh, is not of God:” and this, as he continues to state, 
is that spirit of Antichrist which was then already in the world—the anti- 
christianism, in his view, lying in this,—that in denying the Son, i.e. the 
Son as actually Incarnate, this spirit did in effect deny the Father also. 

‘The truth therefore which the Apostles called on every one to confess, 
was not an opinion, or a conclusion, or a sentiment, but a fact: the fact 
that He Who was in the beginning with God and was God, was made flesh 
and dwelt among us: that it was He, the Son of God and principle of eter- 
nal life, that lived and suffered, that died and rose again, as the Gospels tell, 
for our salvation from sin and death: that it is He Whom now seated in 
the glory of the Father we expect to come again to judgment. A fact which 
received as a truth, necessarily makes all other facts insignificant in com- 
parison—which asa fact, and as a fact only, is the object of what is properly 
termed faith or belief—and which cannot, without altering the whole nature 
of that belief, be taken as the mere expression of any general ideal truth,— 
this fact it is which Christian faith is required to receive, and which, ‘hus 
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received, becomes the centre and principle of Christian love, and purity, and 
righteousness.’—Pp. 14, 15. 

>» © Here is a further step in this old approved scheme of Christian teaching. 
The spirit which receives simply as a fact the fundamental truth of the 
Incarnation of the Son of God for our redemption, receives necessarily in 
the same view the ordained means, through which the knowledge and the 
perception of its benefits are extended to us. As the Divine Founder of the 
Church, in his discourse with Nicodemus, propounded certain very mys- 
terious truths re | as earthly things through which we were to ascend 
to heavenly ones—to the doctrine of His descent from above, His subsistence 
there even when Son of Man, His elevation on the Cross for man’s deliver- 
ance from death, His resumption of heavenly glory—even so is it of neces- 
sity in His mystical body. ‘To the heavenly mysteries which the Church is 
ordained to teach of her Lord Incarnate, dead and risen, are ever conjoined 
these same earthly mysteries, or instruments of appliance with which she 
is divinely furnished, for imparting the virtue of heavenly things to all her 
members.’—Pp. 30, 31. 

‘ Such then is the system which we may now venture to designate as the 
Catholic one: being without question the rule on which the Church founded 
by the Apostles has proceeded from the first, in administering the truth 
and means of salvation: our own sacred offices, our Liturgy, our Cate- 
chism, bearing witness to its continued existence, and its continued recog- 
nition by ourselves.’—Pp. 32, 33. 

Now the misconception, or misplacing of this distinctive Fact 
of Christianity it is, we have asserted, that forms the surest 
source of all error in the practical inculcation of Christianity. 
According to this right conception, Christian men are beings 
awfully endowed with a supernatural life, in virtue of their 
unbroken sacramental participation of God in Christ. They are 
this; no less than this; no more than this. And seriously 
mistaken, more or less, and liable to dangerous practical issues, 
must their system be, who assign any other than this due 
position to the central truth of all; who assign to Christ a place 
and office in the economy any way differing from this; who 
either misconceive the fact of the Incarnation itself, or ignore, 
impair, or exaggerate, the sacramentality through which it 
becomes the life of the world. Of those who invalidate the 
fact of the Incarnation itself, the Athanasian Creed speaks 
sufficiently. Our present concern is with systems which admit 
the fact, but err in their conception of its application to the life 
of faith. 

We have already spoken of one system in which Christ is 
indeed, in some sense, diligently preached; but in which its due 
office and sovereign central position is evidently not assigned 
to the Incarnation: the effects of that would seem in that scheme 
to be limited to what was, of course, one of the greatest of its 
included purposes, the reconciliation of God to man by the death 
of Christ. This school, by their direct denial of sacramentality, 


effectually shut out the Incarnate Word from any participation 
in the work of sanctifying: this office while attributing, and 
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rightly, to the Third Person of the Trinity, they did not rightly 
in refusing to admit that the particular operation whereby He 
sanctifies is the uniting us to that Incarnate Word, and Him to 
us. It is carefully to be noted, however, that while they thus 
misconceived the system of Christianity, and mistook its true 
centre, they still conceived of it a8 a system, and assigned a 
centre to it. The Atonement was in their view the centre of 
the doctrinal system of the Gospel. Of course, the misplace- 
ment of the gravitating point was sure to lead to many serious 
errors; at the same time, it is in itself a strong testimony to the 
energy and vigour of a systematized view as compared with a 
loose fragmentary conception, and to the probability that the 
Gospel revelation must intend such a view as an integral part 
of a rightful acceptance of it,—that with this system, thus dis- 
located and (as we have shown) theoretically untenable and 
even absurd, the advocates of it both realized in their own per- 
sons, and also led their disciples to realize, so many lovely 
fruits of the Spirit. Taking the Cross as the whole sum and 
substance of the revelation of God to man, (not as one dravyacpua 
only, though a most excellent and glorious one,) of the great 
central Sun of the Incarnation, they fixed upon the mghty 
outpouring of Divine Love which was there exhibited the con- 
centrated gaze of an answering love and adoration; and in the 
strength of that adoring love did, many ways, great things. 
Nay, such was the zeal and life which they both manifested 
and awakened, that they would not have failed effectually to 
rekindle the decaying life of the Church, had but the instrument 
with which they sought to effect this been really that which 
was sent down from heaven for the purpose. But they did fail: 
they failed to present any such front as should be an answer to 
the Romanist on the one hand, and the dissenter and rationalist 
on the other; they failed to reproduce the life of faith of other 
ages: and thus they are to us a standing monument, that belief 
in facts without the acceptance of system, that ziotis without 
the avadoyia tis tictews—nay, that Christian zeal, and love, 
and holiness, without the fulness of Christian doctrine—are 
powerless to do the great work of the Gospel; that the sacra- 
mental principle, and the Incarnate Lord as the one mysteriously 
conveyed Gift of it, must be accepted under pain of failing to 
believe and teach the actual thing Christianity. 

We might speak in like manner of the mischiefs which have 
accrued under other systematic views of Christianity. It is the 
boast, and, in one point of view, the legitimate one, of the 
medieval theory, and of those who in the present day uphold it 
in all its articles, that if it did nothing else it preserved intact 
the belief in the proper Incarnation of the Son of God. It did 
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so; at least to this extent, that from the array of sensuous circum- 
stance with which those ages surrounded the Eucharistic exhibi- 
tion of it, they suffered not any doubt to exist as to whether they 
believed it or no. And, doubtless, they did believe it; whether 
or not with any implicit error as to the present relations of the 
manhood to the Godhead, l8t Hooker answer.’ That, however, 
the Word was really made Flesh—this truth it would seem that 
the system of those ages was the providential means of con- 
serving to us. But whether, when we come to inquire of the 
practical bearing which was given to the truth thus conserved, 
the deflections of those times and that system from the true 
orbit may not be traced to misapplication, in this respect, 
is a question which may most reasonably be raised. True it is, 
no one will deny it, that their system is highly sacramental; 
true, it teaches a proper conveyance of the Incarnate Word 
into the soul; but, not to speak now of the more trite objec- 
tions which lie against their view of this mystery, must it not 
be said that it is in a far larger proportion—surely an undue 
one—sacrificial than sacramental ? No one can say that there 
is here any failing to make before God and man the high Memo- 
rial which was ordained as one of the great aspects of the 
Eucharist ; the ordinary controversy with es is solely whether 
they do not set it higher than is written: but is the sacra- 
mental side, the side of communion, insisted upon with equal 
earnestness and fulness? Is not the frequency of ‘hearing’ 
the rite, which is enjoined, compared with the great laxity and 
infrequency tolerated as to ‘communion,’*—is not this, (to say 
nothing, once more, of the serious defect charged upon the 
manner of reception,) somewhat of an answer to the inquiry?— 
the one strongly urged as a daily act, the other, if we under- 
stand aright, required only yearly, if even then, and urged but 
falteringly at any time,—does not this indicate a feeble exhibi- 
tion indeed, in practice, of the great truth of ‘our life in 
Christ? So, again, does not extravagant doctrine as to 
‘ merits’ clearly spring from a relaxed consciousness of the 
same mystery ? But time forbids us to dwell on these points, and 





iL. BP. V. iW. 
2 £.g. ‘I cannot but express a most feeling and deep regret to see the insensi- 
bility of most Christians at this time towards the Holy Communion. ... . The 


Council of Trent, wishing to revive that frequent Communion which has fallen so 
much into disuse among the laity, does not, indeed, command you, but entreats 
you, to be moved by the consideration that it is . . . the seed of immortality, 
preserving your souls unto eternal life. . . . Now, alas! our altars are deserted— 
the people no longer hunger for this spiritual food, and scarce think it any part of 
their duty to join with the Priest in partaking of this heavenly banquet.’ The 
writer goes to recommend ‘spiritual communion,’ hopeless of persuading his 
readers to actual participation.—(Glover, on the Mass, p. 90. 1843.) 
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we therefore only throw them out in illustration of our position. 
Still less can we pause to develop, even if we felt any confi- 
dence in our competency for the task, the error of modern ration- 
alistic views of the Incarnation—whether that which explains 
the fact. away into a myth, or that subtler one, which, admit- 
ting the simple reality of the fact, yet imparts to the doctrine 
‘an abstract and generic character,’ thus reducing the Incarna- 
tion to a mode of something else, of which the ‘gnosis’ of 
the upholders of this view ‘is the only exponent.’ Dr. Mill 
has devoted a part of his first sermon to this subject, and has 
treated it more at large, as is well known, in his ‘ Pantheistic 
Theory.’ 

Passing by these systems, then, with only a cursory notice, 
we come to the theology which it has been our purpose 
throughout to illustrate. And we find the secret of the dead- 
ness and flatness of that teaching in this,—that they had dropped 
this great mystery, not, indeed, out of the Creed, but out of its 
central position therein, and, moreover, had substituted no other 
centre for it. It was for want of that, which would have bound 
all together, that they weré found holding true facts, and teach- 
ing right duties, yet in no way bringing the one to bear upon 
the other; nay, rather, from a growing sense of their want of 
connexion, gradually acquiring the habit of dropping all mention 
of the former, and, by consequence, teaching the latter languidly 
and lifelessly. But their distinguishing characteristic lay in 
this: not in their failing to make Christianity hinge and revolve 
on its rightful supernatural centre ;—this the rival school, as 
we have shown, had in common with them; but in that, while 
losing sight of the true centre, they chose no other. In fact, 
they had no system. They were alike without the consistency 
of a true faith, and without the energy and life which even 
a false one inspires. This fact, well considered, will, we believe, 
account for all the peculiarities of this singular and, perhaps, 
unique phenomenon in theology. 

But it may be asked, Quorsum hac tam putida? To what 
purpose is it thus to 


‘ Scatter the rear of darkness thin :’ 


to pursue the scanty remnant of a vanished or fast vanishing 
theological array? And yet it may not be useless to have sug- 
gested a wise caution as to the use to be made of the works 
which belong to the period which we speak of. We are brought, 
in short, to the question with which we started, What is our 
duty with respect to books containing, as these do, much in 
itself excellent, in its combination and point of view objection- 
able and false? The great lesson which we learn from a review 
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of the whole of that school and period is this, that morality is not 
holiness, neither are duty and doctrine, dissevered, Christianity. 
And a closer inspection enables us to detect the particular want 
which thus lowered the divine into the merely human. We see 
that it was the absence, as of any system at all, so in particular 
of the divinely accredited order and configuration of spiritual 
truths. It was the want of the supernatural sacramental system, 
centering in Christ Himself: the system of the first ages of 
faith, the system of S. Polycarp and S. Ireneus, of S. Augus- 
tine and S. Chrysostom. And is there no subtle mischief to be 
watched against in the free use, for the purposes of learning or 
teaching, for the closet or the pulpit or the household, of works 
thus utterly wanting, whatever their other merits, in right con- 
ception and view? Doubtless there is such danger: and the 
rather, because the mischief, as we have endeavoured to show, 
is subtle and latent. An absence of right view is not always 
easily detected, while the presence of wrong view reveals itself 
at once. With this caution, we do not say but that these works 
have their use; but we should ever be most careful to transmute 
the lore they provide us with in the’ alembic of a juster appre- 
hension of Christianity as a system. We are now in the fifth 
lustrum' of a Reformation within.the bosom of our own Church 
no less mighty than that to which we ordinarily restrict the 
name. The leading feature of that great re-awakening has 
been the recovery, in all its depth and fulness, of the sacra- 
mental idea and principle. Christ, the regenerating element of 
our new birth ; Christ, the supersubstantial food of our unearthly 
life ; Christ, the awful raiment of our inward being; Christ, 
dwelling in us by a true inhabitation; ourselves abiding by a 
marvellous incorporation in Him, already sitting with Him, by 
virtue thereof, in heavenly places; yea, the whole creation, 
visible and invisible, material and spiritual, from the beginning 
to the end of time, gathered into one Church in Him ; our only 
care and need to continue in that holy fellowship; the Church 
militant and the Church at rest conserved unto eternal glory by 
that one medicine of immortality: these, and such as these, are 
the things we have been learning to hold and live upon. Now 
the wholesale and inconsiderate adoption, without salvo or trans- 
mutation, of the writings and teaching of men who had lost 
their hold on these great truths, will infallibly lower both 
teachers and learners to the unsacramental and earthy level of 
those to whom recourse is thus had. True, our stock of sup- 
posed ‘practical’ reading is greatly narrowed and reduced by 
their exclusion. We must advance far into the first half of 





1 The ‘ Christian Year’ was published in 1827. 
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the present century, ere we can begin to count our safe de- 
fenders of the faith, since what time the impulse of the great 
Caroline divinity died away within the Church, or lived only 
in the isolated phenomenon of a Butler, or of a primitive- 
hearted Bishop of Sodor-and-Man or Moray. And therefore 
we gladly hail, as fillmg up no inconsiderable void in our 
religious literature, the publication, within these few years, 
of many volumes of practical sermons based upon sound 
principles. The coming age will be able safely to accord to the 
names of writers now living a reverence and a confidence which 
we are constrained to withhold from even the worthies of the 
past century. 

Among the names thus held in grateful recollection, Dr. 
Mill’s will be none of the least. Im the volume of sermons 
which we have named at the head of this article, he has set 
forth with greater fulness and distinctness perhaps than even 
any living writer, the necessity of holding fast to the rightful 
conception of Christianity. In the two first, entitled ‘The 
‘Word Incarnate the Basis of Christianity,’ and, ‘ The Word 
‘Incarnate the true Centre of Christianity,’ he has treated of 
the subject formally ; those that follow furnishing full and most 
instructive illustrations of his position. | 

It will be seen that we have not taken upon ourselves to 
review, in any proper sense, these solid and masterly discourses, 
but only taken occasion by the view here presented of the 
essential character of Christianity, to apply the test which it 
furnishes to a somewhat earlier stratum of theological literature. 
And the moral we would found on the result to which the 
application of this test has led us is this, that we of this genera- 
tion have yet much to learn, and still more, perhaps, to unlearn, 
before we can safely admit into council the writings of the 
age immediately preceding us. ‘ A vain conversation received 
by tradition from our fathers,’ is, as the Apostle intimates, a 
thing not to be easily worn out, so as to leave no trace in the 
mental constitution. It comes to us so recommended by 
examples, which in many respects we must revere, and is so 
wrought into our modes of thought, our ways of viewing things, 
our current literature, that it is only by some forceful, well- 
accredited, and watchfully and painfully applied counter-agency, 
that it can receive adequate correction. In short, we must 
submit to go to school and be catechised. We must not be 
above confessing, that in the very fundamental article of our 
Creed we need a stringent catechisation, in the fullest sense of 
that word. There is, in the first place, much of truth on this 
head, to be ‘sounded into our ears,’ till it becomes, as Plato says, 
évavdos, abiding there as freshly and fully as if it had but just 
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been spoken ;' and then there is much need of trying and testing 
ourselves whether we can reproduce the truth thus imbibed ; 
whether we not merely hold it, but so hold as to be able to 
educe from it its practical bearings upon the whole of our rela- 
tions to the world and to God. We need, therefore, by way of 
appliances, a whole literature, both dogmatic and practical, ex- 
pressly on this one subject. And, in fact, all the sound-principled 
writings of the last few years have either been contributions 
that way, or have looked towards it. With a few exceptions, 
however, these works have only incidentally, and under imper- 
fect consciousness on the part of their writers, set forth the 
central and all-pervading character which the truth under con- 
sideration vindicates to itself. Doctrinal works have rather 
pointed towards it than to it; they have rested for the most 
part in the circumference of some one or other of the manifold 
circles which centre in it. And practical teaching is too often 
set in a position of independence of this mystery. A lesson or 
a duty, here and there, is educed from it; but few seem to be 
aware that all knowledge and all duty can be shown to flow 
from hence, and that, to be Christian, they must do so. 

And while insisting upon the necessity there is for dogmatical 
works in supply of the need we have indicated, it would be 
impossible to omit, or even to pass by with a merely cursory 
mention, a volume which we notice at large elsewhere, and 
which has made its appearance since we commenced our article: 
we shall, however, only speak of it here so far as it immediately 
concerns our subject. The coming out of a regular Treatise on 
the Doctrine of the Incarnation of our Lord Jesus Christ, seems 
to mark an epoch in the progress of revival within the Church. 
Of course such a treatise might, in ordinary times, and from 
some quarters, be put forth without being indicative of any- 
thing else than the writer’s ‘own will and mere motion’ to write 
it. But the tendencies of the present time are especially prac- 
tical: that is to say, the immediate and pressing necessities of 
the Church, for the passing hour, are such, that those who have 
any sort of adequate sympathy for the Body of which they are 
members, feel that they must needs ‘ be doing.’ There is, as it 
were, no time for more thought, for more of head work, and 
theorizing and adjusting, than is sufficient to carry us well 
through our day’s work. Men who have this conviction do not 
sit down to write books about doctrinal system for nothing. It 
is a fact not without its significance, therefore, when one well 
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known as a hard-working parish-priest and Archdeacon comes 
before us with a full, exact, and methodical discussion of a 
subject, which it is generally assumed that every body knew all 
about before. It tells us, that in the judgment of men who, 
from practical acquaintance with our needs, are every way 
qualified to speak to the point, the great central truth of our 
belief has not yet been so grasped in all its fulness, but that a 
dogmatic exposition of it is yet wanted; one which should 
exhaust the subject in at least its principal bearings, and for 
once set down in one view all the Church’s mind concerning it. 
It speaks of dissatisfaction, for practical purposes, with the 
fragmentary and piecemeal—however truthful as far as they go— 
exhibitions of the great mystery, which are all that can be 
attained in didactic writings. And thus it tells us that we 
have arrived at that stage of our reconstruction at which the 
aid of theory and ‘ view’ have to be called in, to give stability 
and consistency to loose and unsystematised statement and 
practice. 

In all arts, it has been well said, practice comes first, and 
theory afterwards; and not only so, but theory itself is per- 
fected by degrees. And so it has been with us, in the process 
which we have been going through, of re-discovering (for it was no 
less) the faith and practice of elder and sounder days. When in 
the earlier stages of that process men were asked to express 
briefly wherein the essence of this same ‘ new learning’ (as it 
was esteemed) consisted, the question was somewhat variously 
answered. Some replied, that the doctrine of the one Catholic 
Church was the thing that needed to be recovered; others, the 
true doctrine of the Sacraments, and the like. And in course of 
time dogmatic works were produced, having for their object to 
bring out these doctrines in their fulness. Such were Arch- 
deacon Manning’s work on the ‘ Unity of the Church;’ Bishop 
Jolly’s and others on the ‘ Eucharist ;’ Newman’s ‘ Lectures on 
Justification,’ and others. But, meanwhile, practice and dogma 
alike were all tending visibly one way, and converging towards 
one central point; preparation was making in those various 
ways for the acceptance of the ancient persuasion, that all were 
reducible to one thing—being, indeed, either effluences or 
various exhibitions of it; and that one thing the IncaRNaTIoN. 
Sacramentality, and the idea of the Catholic Church, and the 
rightly-conceived Justifying and Sanctifying of man, and the 
working out in practice of the Christian scheme, what were 
they but so many modes of the Incarnation? We are not for 
a moment implying that those who thus laboured at the various 
departments of work that had to be done in that multiform 
scheme of things, the Church on earth, held defective views as 
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to the oneness of all these operations in Him ‘ who is the Head 
over all things to His Body, which is the Church, the fulness of 
Him who filleth all in all;’ but so it was, and providentially 
it seems to have been ordered, that it was reserved for those 
who should come a little lower down in the stream, to set 
out in its full proportions, and in reference to its real centre, 
the august scheme itself; to exhibit all this good work which 
has been done, as having been still marshalled under one Eye, 
and actuated by one commanding and creative Word; to mani- 
fest the Incarnation in its true character, as central to all lines, 
fontal to all effluences, fundamental to all edification, which can 
have place under the Gospel system. 

And here we would fain reply to a question, which we con- 
ceive may be raised—viz. as to the necessity of entirely new 
treatises on subjects as old as Christianity itself, and, to all 
appearance, fully discussed and exhausted long ago. Why, it 
may be asked, still multiply books where there can be nothing 
really new, and at the same time true, to be said? Why not 
content ourselves with directing the attention of our age to the 
golden works of earlier and probably wiser ones? To republish 
or translate these, if inaccessible to the generality, must, it 
is imagined, answer the same purpose as writing new ones of 
the self-same tenour and argument. What need, in short, of a 
Manning after a Cyprian, or of a Wilberforce when we have a 
Hooker and an Athanasius? We trust we shall not be thought 
to speak under an apprehension lest the reviewer’s occupation 
should be gone for lack of fresh books whereon to exercise it, 
when we offer some pleas which occur to us on behalf of the 
liberty which every age has assumed to itself, of trying its own 
hand on the self-same subjects which former ones had treated of. 
Every age has in its turn wondered at the ‘many books’ with 
which it has teemed, and has complained of the unreasonable- 
ness of men in not being content with the old. The continued 
recurrence of the phenomenon, which is the subject of the com- 
plaint, seems to argue it a natural and providential one. We 
speak not now of the ever-shifting forms which error assumes, 
thus necessitating a correspondent change in the exhibition, 
though not in the essential character, of the truths to be opposed 
to them: for this purpose it is obvious that new modes of ex- 
hibiting old verities are required; and such a vindication would 
not apply to all modern works of this kind, or only to parts of 
them, as they are often only in a small proportion directed 
against novel forms of unbelief, being mainly occupied with 
re-stating and unfolding truth under the old conception and 
bearings of it. What we would say then is this, that it seems 
to be a law of the great human family’s mental constitution, 
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that every suc¢essive generation of it should, to a certain extent, 
be the purveyor to itself of its own mental pabulum. It is true, 
we have within us, on the one hand, those great principles and 
elements common to the whole species, and constituting our 
common nature, to which the great classics make their appeal. 
It is the existence of such universal elements to which they can 
address themselves, that makes Homer and Shakspeare the poets 
of all lands and ages; that emboldened Thucydides to call his 
history of a war between two small nations a ‘ possession for 
aye,’ and another great writer to express a hope that he might 
produce ‘something which men would not willingly let die.’ 
Acquaintance with these, and power of effectual appeal to them, 
is what constitutes genius as distinct from mere talent; and in 
the perfection of such acquaintance and power of appeal lies one 
unapproachable characteristic of inspiration and inspired men: 
herein is the written Word of God no less, if we may reverently 
so speak, the Classic of classics than the Book of books. As far 
as these common elements are concerned, then, and on the sup- 
position that this were the whole account to be given of the 
human mind, it would certainly seem that the writing part of 
mankind might fold their hands, and leave the world to derive 
its lore from those elder teachers, who, in their own lofty line, 
can never be surpassed or equalled; and, above all, from that 
Volume which in one sense contains ‘ all truth.’ But it must 
not be forgotten, that, together with the nature which is our 
common heritage, we also possess each one a personality; and 
that this personality involves, inevitably, originality. It is im- 
possible to deny this without refusing to the lord of the creation 
that which we concede the meanest even of morganic creatures. 
No two leaves or pebbles, nay, no two ultimate atoms (for 
Epicurus and Lucretius, like Copernicus and Galileo, have been 
justified in later times) are precisely alike: ‘grant but as many 
kinds of mind as moss’ is the poet’s postulate, and it may be 
extended ad infinitum. Every man, though born with a creed 
natural, (let Locke and the Pyrrhonists' say what they will,) 
and enlarging that creed by experience, after all, thinks for 
himself; he is not obliged to think so and so, when once he tra- 
vels out of the region of self-evident and axiomatic truth; that 
is, once he begins to think at all: though his mental furniture 
is found him, his mental operations are his own. And these 
operations are modified by a thousand circumstances peculiar to 
each individual. Thus an originality as to the manner of viewing 
things is secured in each case. Now, as speech is but thinking 
aloud, so writing is but thinking daguerreotyped ; unless, there- 
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fore, we would have each man’s thinkings confined to his own 
consciousness and knowledge, or to that of his immediate neigh- 
bours, we must needs justify the continual coming forth of books 
as their exponent; a wise discretion should regulate it no doubt, 
but the suppression of it surely risks the loss of new and valuable 
fruits of the divinely-created mind. But, further, this originality 
is not limited to each separate mind; it extends itself, as the 
result of intercommunion and contact, to the whole mind of a 
period. The thoughts of men, through their words and writings, 
are thrown into a joint stock, of which all, in various degrees, 
become partakers; and thus the mind of any one age differs 
from the minds of all its fellow-ages, or is original. With this 
originality, then, it turns to the lights which have risen in other 
ages; and while from such as are not classical, but have merely 
met the surface wants of their own times, it finds no help or 
sympathy at all; even from those which are for all times, it 
meets a partial supply of its needs. Itself the resultant of 
influences peculiar to its own time, and having in consequence 
other ways of viewing things than characterised elder periods, 
it looks to have things set before it in other shapes and 
through other vehicles. In short, no times but our own can 
supply, as to form, all our necessities. It is in vain to tell us 
that there are older works which contain in substance all that 
can be said; we feel within us a natural affinity for the shapes 
and vehicles in which the genius of our own times has a tendency 
to embody and convey instruction: and thus, in new books, we 
have, as it should seem, a divinely appointed provision for a no 
less divinely ordered need. There are, it is true, among ‘ the 
last words of the Preacher,’ some which might not unreasonably 
seem to discourage men from adding to the voluminous produc- 
tions of former ages :—‘ By these, my son, be admonished; of 
making many oaks there is no end; and much study is a wea- 
riness of the flesh.’ But we must not forget another passage, 
having relation to a greater than the Preacher, and concluding 
a yet nobler portion of Holy Writ than the words just quoted: 
—‘ There are also many other things which Jesus did, the which, 
‘ if they should be written every one, I suppose that even the 
‘ world itself could not contain the books that should be written.’ 
It should seem that the Church has been guided to give almost 
reality to the boldness of this hyperbole, by filling the world in 
every age with a ceaseless tide of books, all expounding and 
enlarging, but never exhausting, the theme of ‘ the things which 
Jesus did.’ And thus, by the constitution of man, and the 
practice of the Church, is imparted to that Truth, which is in 
itself one and unchangeable, the eternal freshness of an ever- 
flowing fountain. 
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Thus much seemed necessary to be said by way of removing 
that which might not unreasonably be thought to lie against the 
putting forth, in this late day, of full dogmatic treatises on par- 
ticular points of doctrine. It will be seen that we limit our 
vindication of such efforts to those which, in some degree at 
least, rightly conceive, and are framed to meet the mental cha- 
racteristics of the age. We cannot extend it, for instance, as 
regards style and outward form, to Dr. Wordsworth’s Letters to 
M. Gondon. While we acknowledge the wide research and 
learning, and, above all, the marvellous aptness of quotation, 
worthy of the modern Aristarchus himself, which distinguish that 
work, and admit, moreover, its pertinency, as to subject-matters, 
to current errors of the day, we must, at the same time, question 
whether there was any call for the work, being in form such as 
itis. The errors are old errors, and the mode of putting them 
down is not new. The time has gone by for that old-fashioned 
bullying style of controversy, from the charge of indulging in 
which we cannot exempt even our Hookers, or our ‘mitred 
Jeremys.’ It is rising up in judgment against our Church at this 
day ; we sorely rue the uncatholicity, because uncharitableness, 
and want of ‘ gentleness towards all men,’ of the outward garb 
in which the defenders of Catholic truth in those days arrayed 
themselves. The Homilies, in particular, though containing a 
godly doctrine necessary for these [i.¢. of course for ‘those’] 
times, indulge in a spirit and language unbecoming any times ; 
and now, our Church’s children have ‘ made her an offender for 
a word ;’ a word, too, spoken centuries ago. Not a few have 
strayed from her fold, alleging this among other grounds, that 
they dared not remain with her, because she seemed, in words 
and tone at least, to have cut herself off from communion with 
other portions of the Church. ‘True, their act cannot be 
justified; neither have they mended their position by joining 
themselves to a church, which, in reality, does what their own 
mother only seemed to do; but the blame of these separations 
must in part be thrown back upon the violence of those earlier 
times. And we therefore strongly deprecate the revival of this 
kind of reviling, and this intense form of the odium theologicum, 
at the present, day. These Letters, moreover, are in another 
respect ill suited for these times; so sadly antiquated are they 
in their entire cast, being thickly ftecbaled with ingenious 
allusions to classical writers, and scraps of classical anecdote. 
We can endure this sort of thing in old John Hales’s ‘Golden 
Remains,’ or the ‘ Holy Living and Dying,’ because it was 
the way of those times, and almost belongs to the idea of the 
men; but to address the present generation in this fashion, is 
about as wise and well-timed, and as likely to be appreciated, 
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as it would be to talk to us in the English of Mandeville or 
Chaucer. 

A diverticulo repetatur fabula. It will be remembered, that 
our position is, that the Church stands greatly in need of cate- 
chising in this fundamental article of the Incarnation; and on 
the supposition that Archdeacon Wilberforce designed to furnish 
a contribution towards that end, it is obvious that his work must 
stand or fall by the degree in which it is adapted, as to form and 
handling, to the mind of the day. It is clear, that all cateche- 
tical works must be tried by this test; for the very secret of 
catechising is, to present the truth under such forms and through 
such media, that it shall have an affinity to the mind of the 
catechised, and be readily imbibed accordingly. And, without 

oing into particulars, we may safely congratulate the Arch- 
eacon on having succeeded in this point to a remarkable degree. 
To write @ treatise on the Incarnation; to collect together the 
substance of all that has been said, or can be said on the subject, 
is easy enough for any tolerably read res Oe and a dull, 
heavy, and unreadable book, would, in the hands of most writers, 
be the result. But so to gather and present all this, that it 
shall wear the freshness of an original and novel statement ; to 
present it, too, in all its various phases in succession, fairly 
exhausting each one, and omitting nothing, yet avoiding repeti- 
tion and prolixity; to tell you what you knew before, yet force you 
to acknowledge that you now know it better; to ransack Hooker 
without being trite, and go over the same ground as Bull, without 
seeming to plagiarise; to do this, and to keep up the attention 
of readers in yom degenerate days, through an octavo of five 
or six hundred pages,—this is by no means easy. But this 
Archdeacon Wilberforce seems, by universal consent, to have 
accomplished; and we can attribute it to nothing else than a 
sympathetic apprehension of the shape in which it would be ac- 
ceptable to this age to have such a subject set before it. Indi- 
catiéns of this are to be found, as appears to us, in every page 
of the work; and without it, neither clearness of style, nor breadth 
of view, nor the most familiar acquaintance with all paths of 
learning connected with the subject,—qualifications absolutely 
indispensable, and abundantly manifested in this instance,— 
aor have availed to produce such a result. 


It would be easy to indicate many points, both of doctrine 
and practice, in which the complete apprehension and hearty 
reception of the doctrine of the Incarnate Word will be found 
to be the one remedy for serious defects in the popular system ; 
some of them deep-seated and inveterate, as being fruits either 
of the negligence of the preceding, or of the misdirected religious 
activity of the present age; others of more recent growth, but 
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not the less pregnant with mischief, if disregarded. We will 
confine ourselves, however, to a single one among these points— 
viz., the shallowness of view with which all the great actions of 
our Lord in the flesh are regarded; a shallowness which ex- 
tends, of course, to the manner of conceiving and observing the 
festivals and seasons appropriated to the commemoration of those 
actions. We speak not now of persons who disregard such 
truths and such celebrations altogether; but of such as are 
most anxious to pay them fitting honour, and to make a right 
use of them. ‘The utmost variety of notions prevails among 
persons thus well disposed as to what they ought to make of 
such occasions; and many, it is to be apprehended, hold but 
a vague implicit sort of notion about them,—like a child’s notion 
of Sunday,—which, however dutiful, must be acknowledged 
to be far from rational or satisfactory. Neither can we say 
that we often meet with adequate explanations of these matters 
in books, notwithstanding the multitudes which are continually 
produced on such subjects. From admirable Robert Nelson’s 
‘Festivals and Fasts’ downwards,—for we cannot except even 
him,—there is a deficiency in point of sacramentality in the 
teaching of these works, when they come to speak of the 
relation of our Lord’s several actions to us. The divinity, the 
teaching, the suggestiveness of such actions, are abundantly 
insisted upon; but it is not made, as it should be, the central 
and supreme aspect of them, that virtue is gone out of them. And 
let it not be wondered at that we attribute this defectiveness of 
view to the lax practice and teaching of a century ago. We 
cannot be far wrong in so doing. e find a right conception 
prevailing on these points éwo centuries back, and we know that 
it has well nigh vanished now. What then has become of it? 
It can only have been merged in the abyss of carelessness and 
godlessness which the intermediate period, as a whole, so pain- 
fully exhibits. Enshrined though it was in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, ¢.g. (as we shall show presently,) in the pleading 
with which the Collects for the several festivals alluded to con- 
clude, and more explicitly in the Litany ; still it was not to be 
expected that these provisions would secure a duly profound 
hold being kept of the truth involved, if public teaching and 
private devotion did not also concur in upholding it. Now 
among other features which characterised the devotions of the 
seventeenth century, but which appear but faintly in those of 
the succeeding era, this may be reckoned as a principal one, that 
they employ to a great extent the distinct and separate pleading 
of the various actions of our Lord. A comparison of Bisho 

Andrewes’ Manual, containing frequent enumerations of this 
kind, with the wordy addresses which till lately had superseded 
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them, will sufficiently exemplify this. In that Manual we find 
entire analyses of the life of our Lord drawn out, evidently 
with the intention of their being severally pleaded. And this 
was no new thing. Pleadings of this kind, more or less in 
detail, formed a considerable element in all Litanies, both of the 
Eastern and Western Church. The former kind, indeed, are 
the source from which most of Bishop Andrewes’ forms of 
pleading are derived; specimens of the latter may be seen in 
the early primers lately published by Mr. Maskell.’ One of 
these, the ‘Goolden Letanye,’ is well deserving of its name; it 
is by far the most complete form of pleading we have ever seen, 
and abounds in most touching, though simple expressions of 
sympathy with the divine sufferings of the Saviour. And the 
fulness, and correctness, theologically, of other parts of it are 
no less remarkable. We give the preamble, and some of the 
more striking passages :— 


‘Here begynnyth in the hand of God, the Goolden Letanye of the Lyf 
and passion of our Lorde Jesu Criste, in the same maner and forme that 
he self hath shewed to the helthe and salvacion of all crysten peple. 

‘ Lorde God, by thy increate ande vndividid Trinite ; have mercy on vs. 

‘ By thy godly beyng:... 

‘ By thy godly nature:... ; 

‘ By thy self and all goodnes, that thou beholdest in thy self:... 

‘ By thy goodnes [with] whych thou hadest in the creacion of man to 
thy image and lyknes:... 

‘ By that great loue where with thou didest predestinate to repeyre man 
that fell:... 

‘ By that ineffable loue whereby thou chosest Mary, most pure virgine, 
into thy mother:... 

‘ By that meke affection and loue that drewe thee from the bosom of the- 
fadir into the wombe of the virgyn:... 

‘ By the humilite of thy hye mageste, which disdayned not to discend &c.:.. 

‘For thy holy natiuitie that thou vouchest saue to be borne of a 
woman:... 

‘ By that colde crebe that thou layste in, wrapped in pore clothes, and 
fede with maydyns milke: .. . 

‘ For that paynful circumcision, and shedynge of thy preciouse blode, 
and for the vertue of thy holy name Jesus, and all thy blyssid names: .. . 

‘ For that blyssid oblacioun, the whyche thou were offered to thy fader 
in the temple: ... 

‘ For the lowly and meke conversacion that thou lyvest thre and thirty 
yere here oon erthe:... 

‘ For thy holy faste, contemplacion, genyflexions, and the tempting of 
the fynde in deserte:... 

‘ For thy heuynes, labor, and mesiries: . . . 

‘ For thi holy teeres, and meke intronizacion in Ierusalem on palme:. . - 

‘ For thi most noble ande worthi institution of the sacrament of thy 
most precious body and blode:.. . 

‘ For that profound loue in the whyche thou suffredist Seynt John the 
evangelyste to rest upon thi brest at thi soper:... 


? Monumenta Ritualia Ecclesie Anglicans, vol. ii. pp. 102, 225, 245—254. 
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* Bi the vertue of thi holy prayer that thou prayedst ther thre tymes: .. . 

‘ By thy ferful drede of thi death:... 

‘ Bi thy great mekenes that thou woldest be comforted of an angell, so 
comforte me in every tyme: and... 

‘ Bi thy ferfull takyng:... 

‘For ... all that labour and tormentis that were secrete and onknowne 
which thou sufferedist all that nyght:... 

‘ For thi gret paciens and stylnes:... 

‘ For all thi payne, sorowe, colde and quakyng:... 

‘ For all thi blody steppes that thou madist goyng to thi deth:... 

‘ By the grete compassion of thi hert, that thou haddist wen bering the 
crosse thou mettist thi blyssid modir making most sorowe and lament- 
acion:... 

‘ By thi hevy chere and the goyng up of hey mounte of Calvarie where 
thou were crucifyed:... 

‘ Bi that cold sittyng that thou sattyst pitiously, full of wondis in the 
colde wendes, so abydynge untill thi crosse was redy: ... 

‘ For the lyftyng up of thi most holy body on the crosse, and the sore 
braysyng thereof, that gave to all partyes of thi body an uncredible 

eyn:... 
: 1 For the sworde of sorowe that whent throught the soule of thi blysid 
modir, and her grete compassion and teeres that standyng by the crosse 
lamentably she shede: . . . 

‘For thi thirst and tastyng of gall and eysyl, graunte us to tast the 
swetnes of thi spirite:... 

‘ For that piteous crye in the which thou commendist thi soule to thi 
fadir, oure soules be commendid to thee:... 

‘ Bi the restyng of thi most blissid hedde upon thi brest: inclyne most 
swete Jesu to us:... 

‘ Bi the bitternes of thi deth, and the intolerable payns wherewith thi 
hert breke:... 

‘ Bi the a of thi side whith a spere, and the flowynge oute of thi 
most preciouse blode, smyghte through, goode lorde, my hert, with the 
spere of thi godly love: ... 

‘ Bi that myght and strength of thi blissid soule, wherby thou brekist 
the gates of hell, and dehlyverist the soules of thi frendis: . . . 

‘For thi godly and comfortable sendyng of the holy goost in to thi 
ye comfort us, halowe us, strengthen us in feyth, hope, and 
charitie:’... 


We cannot forbear remarking once more on the beauty of the 
language, and exquisite tenderness of some of the expressions, 
in the above extracts; and it is with difficulty that we refrain 
from multiplying them. This we might easily do, as the entire 
‘ Letanye’ occupies twelve of Mr. Maskell’s pages. It is con- 
ceived throughout in the same sustained strain of reverently 
meditative faith and love, which no one can fail to recognise in 
so much of it as we have given, and which renders it one of the 
most delightful of the numerous devotional gems with which 
Mr. Maskell has enriched this department of literature. But 
our purpose in making these extracts from it, is to exemplify 
the degree of fulness and minuteness to which the kind of devo- 
tion we have designated as ‘pleading’ has been carried in past 
times. It does not appear that this was intended as a public 
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form of Litany; nor do those which were embodied in the 
ancient primers contain, as a general rule, a more extended 
analysis of our Lord’s actions than that which las been pre- 
served in the Litany of our own Church. There is this differ- 
ence of form, however, between the older Litanies and our 
own—that in the former the sacred acts are enumerated and 
pleaded severally, not in groups as with us. And the alteration, 
it is to be feared, has tended to impair our distinctness of con- 
ception as to the meaning of this form of address to God. The 
isolated supplications, ‘ By Thy passion: Lord deliver us,’ ‘ By 
Thy resurrection: Lord, deliver us,’ can hardly be misunder- 
stood: whereas the rapid enumerations of our Litany are very 
apt to pass before careless minds, at least, as no more than a 
sort of rhetorical appeal. We have often heard them spoken of 
as ‘a beautiful climax.’ Moreover it is, we imagine, very gene- 
rally supposed that all that is meant by the prayer, ‘ By Thy &c.’ 
is to put our Lord in remembrance, so to speak, of what He has 
done for man. Now this no doubt is one phase of this kind of 
prayer; it is a species of adjuration, such as was much used by 
the saints under the old economy. But it seems equally clear 
that in most instances a desire is expressed for their appropriate 
virtue to come out of the several-facts or actions specified ; and 
in some, that this is the sole aspect intended. Thus we cannot 
suppose that ‘ by the coming of the Holy Ghost’ is anything 
else than a prayer for the gifts of that coming. On looking 
over the above extracts from the ‘ Goolden Letanie,’ we 
observe that in several instances ‘ the vertue’ of particular 
things commemorated is directly implored: ‘ for the vertue of 
thy holy name Jesus;’ ‘bi the vertue of thi holy prayer.’ 
And in other cases appropriate virtue is prayed for; ¢.g. our 
Lord’s commendation of His soul to the Father, is looked to as 
effecting that of ours in like manner. And the reference to the 
coming of the Holy Ghost is accompanied by a distinct prayer 
for the graces of it. 

Now this view of our Lord’s actions it is that our popular 
mode of thought is mainly deficient in. They are conceived 
of as exemplary, instructive, merciful; as necessary parts of the 
whole of what He came to do; but as severally instinct with life 
and life-giving power,—as things the grace of which may be 
pleaded and prayed for,—in this character they are recognised 
very imperfectly, realized still less. And one consequence of 
this is, as we have said, that the teaching proper to the great 
festivals of our Lord is missed by the generality, notwithstanding 
all the Church’s pains in pointing and conveying it. We will 
take, as an instance of what we mean, the festival of this kind 
which lies nearest to us while we write, that of ‘ the Presenta- 
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tion of Christ in the Temple, commonly called the Purification 
of Saint. Mary the Virgin.’ This is no doubt a many-sided 
celebration, and the lessons which it teaches proportionately 
numerous. Those which are commonly understood to belong 
to it are such as the following. The duty of offering our best 
to God, and in particular of dedicating children to His service, is 
very safely and rightly deduced in a general way from that 
Mosaic ordinance of presentation which the blessed Virgin as 
on that day complied with, in presenting her immaculate Son. 
Again, the sinful taint of our nature, as we receive it from 
Adam, was obviously confessed by that other provision of the 
same law, which represented the birth of children as constituting 
the mother unclean for a certain time, and required her to make 
her peace with God by an offering as for sin. And if the 
bringing of one turtle-dove as a sin-offering teaches this, so no 
less does the bringing of the second as a burnt-offering teach the 
duty of an especial thanksgiving and thank-offering on such 
occasions, So again the entry for the first time into the temple 
of the Incarnate Word is an abundantly suggestive topic belong- 
ing to the day. It is deemed, probably, by most thoughtful per- 
sons, and rightly, as far as they go, only too vaguely, a sanction, 
in the way of example, for acts of public worship: a high 
honour is seen to be put upon the worldly sanctuaries of God by 
this and all other acts of that kind which our Lord performed 
in the Temple. Never till then, since Adam worshipped in 
Paradise, had any one presented himself before God, on whom 
He could look with perfect complacence as ‘ very good.’ And 
here, perhaps, a lovely thought, familiar to old Liturgies, and 
gracefully enlarged upon by S. Bernard, may come into view : 
viz. that this was the morning sacrifice of the Lamb, the 
Crucifixion the sacrifice of the same Lamb at evening: ‘ Oblatio 
‘ ista, fratres, satis delicata videtur, ubi tantum sistitur Domino, 
‘redimitur avibus, et illico reportatur. Veniet, quando non in 
‘ templo offeretur, nec inter brachia Simeonis, sed extra civitatem 
‘in brachiis crucis. Veniet, quando non redimetur alieno, sed 
‘alios redimet sanguine proprio. Illud erit sacrificium vesper- 
‘ tinum, istud est matutinum. Istud quidem jucundius, sed illud 
‘plenius.’* There is the spectacle, once more, of these few 
worshippers, each with their own characteristic and deeply in- 
structive history: Simeon, the type of Hope; Anna, of Faith ; 
the blessed Virgin, of Love: or, as S. Bernard groups the three 
principal personages in the scene, Joseph, the Husband, a figure 
of manly firmness and constancy; Mary, the Mother, of spotless 
purity ;. Jesus, the Child, of infant-like humility.2. And a 





* §. Bernard in Purif. B. Marie, Serm. iii. p. 2073. ? Ibid. p. 2077. 
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general impression of the duty of service and worship grounded 
on the presentation of our Lord, and of that of purity, derivable, 
somehow or other, from the purification of the Blessed Virgin, 
is perhaps the upshot of the plain churchman’s meditations 
and attendance upon the Church’s Services on this Festival. 
But the fact is, that these are for the most part merely acci- 
dental lessons flowing from the subject; they are not, as it 
would seem, the particular and essential one which the Church 
designs to set forth in this celebration. It requires, perhaps, 
a somewhat more than usual degree of consideration and at- 
tention to ascertain exactly what that lesson is: still we do 
not hesitate to say, that it may be educed with certainty 
from a careful examination of the appointed services. The 
subject of the day is, in the first place (or seems however at first 
sight), twofold: there is the Purification of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, the Presentation of Christ. And it might be supposed, 
before inquiry, that the reason why these two events are cele- 
brated together by the Church, is merely that they, in fact, 
happened together: so that the existence of any intimate con- 
nexion between the two might or might not be marked by the 
manner of commemorating them. The title, however, which is 
given to the day in our English office, ‘ the Presentation of,’ &c. 
commonly called ‘the Purification of, &c., may be taken to 
indicate that in the conception of those who compiled that office, 
at any rate, the two events somehow resolve themselves into 
one. For their meaning seems to be, that the festival would 
more properly be denominated from the Presentation, as being 
the essential thing celebrated, though common custom and par- 
lance had rather named it after that which is an accident and 
accessary of the other, viz. the Purification. And an examina- 
tion of the structure of the Collect confirms this, which might 
otherwise be deemed but an unsupported conjecture. We find 
that in it, while neither event is lost sight of, the one is mani- 
festly put forth as the principal thing, the other being made to 
wait upon it. To appreciate the manner in which this is done 
will require some attention. Looking back to the Mosaic 
institution, we find, it is true, no connexion marked between 
the two ordinances of ‘ presentation’ and ‘ purification ;’ nor is 
it ordered that they should take place at one and the same time. 
The purification was fixed to the fortieth day ; the presentation- 
ransom could be claimed by the Levites after the first-born was 
a month old, but does not seem to have been exacted to the 
day. Convenience, however, and religious duty, would alike 
suggest, that when the mother made her journey to Jerusalem 
to make her purificatory offering, she should at the same time 
present her son. Until the mother was purified, her legal taint 
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might well seem to be shared in some sort by her offspring ; 
but her purification once accomplished, the earliest opportunity 
would naturally be taken for presenting her child to God, both 
as an act of dedication of him to God’s service, and also to avert 
the penalty as attaching to the non-payment of the appointed 
ransom. For we must not suppose that the substitution of the 
Levite tribe for the first-born sons of all Israel altogether 
divested these latter of the devoted and consecrated character 
which ‘ presentation’ involves. The religious Jewish mother 
doubtless still looked upon her ‘first-born, being a male,’ as 
standing in an especial relation, as a dedicated thing to God; 
he wou be viewed as still serving continually night and day, 
though in proxy not in person, before the altar. The child then 
being thus reverently made to await the purification of the 
mother, that purification was understood to pass in a manner to 
him. He came to be considered as the principal subject of it. 
This is intimated by the manner in which 8S. Luke relates the 
event of the day: ‘ When the days of her purification were 
accomplished, according to the law of Moses, they brought him 
to Jerusalem to present him to the Lord,’ &c. Even taking 
the reading of our version, it might be supposed from these 
words that the law directed the presentation to be made coinci- 
dently with the purification; but this, as we have seen, was not 
the case. We cannot otherwise account for the Evangelist’s 
mode of expression, than by supposing that tradition and 
inveterate custom had joined the two things together, both in 
time and idea, and had also given an especial prominence to the 
one over the other; for the sequel of the narrative takes up the 
presentation exclusively, the offering for purification being onl 

cursorily mentioned. But if we adopt, with Griesbach, Tied: 
&e. the reading, avrdéy, or another which Griesbach marks as 
probable, viz. avrod, (i.e. ‘ their’ or ‘ His purification,’) the view 
we — of comes out still more strongly in S. Luke’s words: 
the Holy Child, and not His Blessed Mother, is then presented 
to us as the personage in whom the true purification centered. 
And this view, of the resolution of the twofold event into a 
single one, by their concentration in one and the same person, 
becomes the basis of the Church’s teaching on this festival. 
It is brought to bear somewhat in the following manner. 
All the great acts of our Lord, from His coming in the flesh to 
His ascension into heaven, were done in supply of certain great 
wants which were involved in the fall. uman nature, in the 
person of Adam, experienced in that act a sudden descent, not 
of one but of many steps. To bring and raise it up again, step 
by step, was, in brief, the work of the great Restorer. First 
of all, in Christ, this same nature,—identically the same, by a 
NO. LXIV.—N.8, cc 
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true and real assumption,—reappeared all renewed, reconsti- 
tuted, redintegrated, by virtue, namely, of its union with the 
Divine nature in His person. And this, as we shall have occa- 
sion to observe presently, was the only purification of which 
our Lord could possibly be the subject. His was the one pure 
and purifying birth. The nature thus restored to perfection 
had, it is true, to go through the same trial and probation under 
which Adam failed. By the exhibition of a sinless obedience 
throughout a long life, it had to attain to another kind of per- 
fection, the perfection not of the untried, but of the tried. In 
this way only could that heaven be won which Adam had 
missed of. Only after such a course could the great oblation 
be made: that ‘ perfection’ was only to be completed ‘ through 
sufferings.’ Still, just as Adam, in his yet sinless though 
unproved estate, was fit to present himself to God, and doubt- 
less did present himself accordingly,—even so was our Lord’s 
faultless, though not yet proved, humanity fit to be presented 
in like manner. 

At what time, then, did the Presentation take place? Doubt- 
less, from the moment that the Word became incarnate, or 
however, from the time that the Only-Begotten was born into 
the world, such Presentation had begun, and was made con- 
tinually. Nevertheless, as our Lord was pleased to exhibit as 
consummated at a particular and culminating punctum temporis - 
acts or conditions of His, which in reality had all along been 
periert, and incapable of augmentation,—the descent of the 

oly Ghost upon Him at Baptism isa case in point,—so did He 
in this instance, making use at the same time of a provision of the 
Mosaic law for the purpose, and thereby both fulfilling and doing 
away with that provision. He was ‘ presented,’ in the technical 
sense of the expression, in the Temple. But where and when 
did ‘ Purification’ as regarded His birth take place? Was it, 
as at first sight might appear, on the same occasion? Did the 
Blessed Mother’s ‘ Purification’ then and there take place in 
reality, and was its cleansing effect then and there devolved 
upon her Divine Son? Assuredly not. Neither could need 
such a purification; for the Birth had not been after a mortal 
sort. ther was the Holy Birth itself, as pure, so also purifi- 
catory of all others that had been, or should hereafter be. 
‘ Credimus .. . in conceptione et nativitate purificationem impure 
conceptionis et nativitatis nostre.’' e see then that the 
Blessed Virgin’s ‘ Purification’ was an unreal, while the ‘ Pre- 
sentation of Christ,’ was a most real thing; so that if in 
ordinary cases the purifying of the mother was in a manner 
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merged in that of the child, much more must it have been so in 
this. The technical and legal ‘ Purification’ not merely be- 
comes secondary, but sinks out of view altogether, and what 
remains is the ‘ Presentation’ of a purified thing ;—purified, 
not on this occasion at all, but originally, by the essential condi- 
tions of its divine Nativity. But what was the Thing thus ‘ pre- 
sented?’ The Second Man was not, any more than the first, 
‘alone,’ in this or any other action. In Him was present ever- 
more that universal iconite which he had taken to himself, 
and in it all partakers of it which should at any time be joined 
to Him as their Head.- Herein, then, in this immaculate ‘ Pre- 
sentation,’ was accomplished a second great step in that orderl 

progression whereby God in Christ ‘repaired man that fell.’ 
Our repaired nature hereby made tender of itself to God, 
dedicating itself to all reverential service due from it to its 
Creator at the first, and to its Re-creator now. The Present- 
ation of Christ in the Temple was to the new creation what 
Adam’s first act of worship, whatever that may have been, was 
to the old. It is not, perhaps, sufficiently considered in what 
relation all the acts of the Protoplast, good and bad alike, must 
stand to us, if he was indeed, according to the noble expres- 
sion of Barrow, ‘the proxy of mankind.’* If all men were in 
Adam, by virtue of the common nature which they hold 
of him, (as S. Paul teaches us they were,) for evil, and to their 
cost, when he fell; so to a certainty were they in him for good, 
and were offered and accepted with him, in ahebpuaten: ways he 
made oblation of himself. For want of duly considering this, 
we are slow to grasp the idea of our being correspondently 
joined with our Ford in His several actions. Scripture only 
has occasion to present to us the fatal side of our connexion 
with our first father; but it of necessity implies the existence 
of another, and an advantageous side of it. It follows as a 
manifest corollary to S. Paul’s reasoning, or rather is the 
assumed basis of it,—that al/ the personal acts of Adam in- 
cluded, by an indefinite extension and comprehension, all his 
posterity. They are his mystical body; natural birth is the 
sacrament, so to speak, by which they are joined to that body. 
It is only by duly mastering this natural truth, that we come to 
apprehend the spiritual one—viz. what it is to become members 
of Christ’s mystical body ; for we can form no idea of the latter 
except as some resemblance of the former. By realizing that 
we are members of Adam’s mystical body, it is that we under- 
stand how, by the sacraments, ‘the extension of the Incar- 
nation,’ we are made members of Christ. Under no other 
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aspect have these expressions any intelligible signification to us. 
With this help, however, we obtain a very lively conception of 
the relation which our Lord’s actions, and among ‘them that of 
His ‘Presentation,’ bear to us. One point only remains to be 
considered, viz. what is the particular virtue which, according to 
the Church’s teaching, comes out of this particular action or 
event, for our present needs. We have seen what it is to us 
mystically, viz. the ‘Presentation’ of our very selves in Christ. 
It remains to inquire what it is to us sacramentally; and the 
answer is, that its particular function is to impart virtue and 
acceptableness to all our correspondent acts of self-presentation 
and service. The appointed Collect is to be understood no 
otherwise. We must not take the petition, ‘ that as the Only- 
Begotten Son was presented in the temple in substance of our 
flesh, so we may be presented with pure and clean hearts,’—we 
must not take this as a mere parallel. The Collects for this 
occasion, for Christmas, for the Holy week, for Easter-eve, 
Easter-day, and the Ascension, must be understood not as 
merely desiring a general influence for grace to enable the Body 
mystical to do those duties which flow from the acts of the body 
natural then severally celebrated ; but as desiring that the par- 
ticular virtue of those acts may flow forth and issue in kindred 
manifestations of the life of faith. In this particularizing sense 
it is that we must understand the pleading with which each 
Collect concludes. We invoke, then, on this occasion the pre- 
vailing might of Christ’s spotless ‘ Presentation,’ to render pure 
and clean and acceptable all such like acts of our own. 

We have dwelt at some length on this one instance of the 
kind of deficient teaching which it has been the object of this 
article to point out. We can only plead as our excuse the good 
old rule of the Stagyrite, that ‘particulars ever teach more 
soundly than generalities.’ 





























By Atrrep TEennyson. 
1847. 


Art. VI.—The Princess; a Medley. 
London: Moxon. 


A port’s mind (the world owes the idea to the Poet Laureate) 
should be like a cathedral. It should stand in a free space of 
its own, and consecrate the soil it stands on. No mean tene- 
ments should hem it in, and hinder it from expanding in its 
fair proportions. There should be room for the pilgrim to walk 
round it, approach and recede at pleasure, and choose his own 
points from which to admire its beauty. Seen from without, it 
should impress us with the multiplicity of its parts. Porch 
and parvise, chantry and oratory, chapterhouse and cloister, 
should project themselves in turn boldly forward, in pleasing 
contrast with the grey mass behind. But however complex 
without, it should be eminently one within. Here we should 
trace, in its full solemnity, that Form which all variety of detail 
must vary without concealing. Here, the diversity of individual 
tastes is to be lost in the majesty of the master mind. In that 
capacious area, all are instinctively to look one way, to think 
one thought, and wonder. 

No metaphor, of course, embodies the whole truth. We doubt 
if Mr. Tennyson would admit, without qualification, even the 
portion of truth contained in the above image. If his theory 
coincides with his practice, he would rather insist on the right 
of the poet to expend his energy in a series of detached efforts, 
leaving it to circumstance, to the sympathy of the reader, or 
the ingenuity of the critic, to bring out the unity of result. 
Be this as it may; many of his admirers have certainly been 
found not unwilling to accept the comparison. Who has not 
known Tennysonians, who were living in full and confident 
expectation of a coming opus magnum? Some indeed were 
more cautious, rejoicing rather in drawing distinctions between 
quantity and quality, and reminding all who cared to listen to 
a truism, that the number of consecutive lines under a single 
title had very little to do with the question, whether their 
favourite was a minor poet. But more of Mr. Tennyson’s 
admirers spoke of the ‘crescent promise’ of his song, and 
appealed boldly from the present to the future. They were 
prepared to allow that his poems, however beautiful, were more 
fragments than was quite desirable. Much more: in spite of 
ther high finish, they struck more impartial and unfamiliar 
observers, as wanting in position and arrangement. Here was 
an antique statue glittering in the whiteness of its marble, and 
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there a picture, somewhat Rubenesque, in a gold frame ; on the 
one hand, Haroun Alraschid sat, in ‘merriment of kingly 
a under a canopy; on the other, a weather-beaten 

. Simeon prayed, harangued, and soliloquized from the top of 
his pillar. Sometimes the poet’s scroll displayed combinations 
of grave words—good, and beauty, and duty, and love, and 
so forth—which puzzled the metaphysician, who endeavoured 
to make their meaning definite ; a turn of the leaf brought the 
reader to some lucubrations of a half profane, half maudlin 
tone, and a very vinous and questionable morality. What 
does it all mean? we asked; or rather, what does the author 
mean? Is he content that his mind, as reflected in his volumes, 
should rival an auction room, or an embryo museum, both in 
the multifariousness and confusion of its beauties? Are the 
pictures never to be hung up, the statues never to be placed 
their niches? Shall the caliph, and the pillar saint, and the 
Will Waterproof, be crowded together in a capacious tent, or 
picnic in common on the sward? Shall we never be shown 
how abstract philosophical speculation is made to bear on the 
beauties of nature, or cast a reflected light over dim pictures 
of imaginary ladies, some as sensuous, a all as sleepy, as any 
that Lely drew? Wait, was the answer to repeated questions 
—wait, till the longer poem comes. 

Well, the world waited; not in the idleness of anxious sus- - 
pense, for, in these busy times, fifteen years cannot be wasted 
with impunity. However, long as the pause was, Mr. Tennyson 
was not forgotten in the crush and crowd of things. Poets, 

etasters, poetry readers, a little while before the revolutions 

egan, pricked their ears at the title of ‘ The Princess,’ like a 
horse (one of Mr. Tennyson’s stud, we own) which hears the 
corn-bin open. And no one who read the poem in simple- 
heartedness, content to seek for nothing more than new images, 
elaborate diction, a pleasing flow of not too exciting narrative, 
a day-dream of beauty with which pleasing forms from without 
could mingle without breaking it, can have been disappointed. 
But woe to those who had been hoping to see its oe rise 
higher, and mingle with the world’s benefactors as his peers. 
They found his faults and his beauties still the same; an 
alteration in degree, but not in kind; an improvement, if any, 
which was not a development. They could at most repeat their 
praises, but not increase them. Alexander the Great rewarded 
a skilful pea-shooter with peas. Mr. Tennyson also must be 
paid in kind. His statue must be placed in a larger and more 
ornate niche, but it must remain on its old level. 

One plea, indeed, could it be sustained, would serve to re- 
verse this judgment. Some of the less discreet of Mr. Tennyson's 
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admirers have adopted a course in his defence, which we, who 
admire him with a more guarded prudence, cannot follow. They 
discover a great artistic construction in ‘The Princess.’ They 
altogether refuse to consider it as a wonderful specimen of 
elegant trifling, akin to the ‘laborious orient ivory sphere in 
sphere,’ which he celebrates at its opening. In spite of the 
poet’s own declaration, they hold that it is at heart, from 
beginning to end, grave earnest. We ask for the clue which, 
according to this hypothesis, should serve as our guide through 
the complexities of the varied scene— 
‘ A Gothic ruin and a Grecian house, 


A talk of college and of ladies’ rights, 
A feudal knight in silken masquerade,’ 


and the science of the nineteenth century, in a costume almost 
equally foreign to its nature, condescending to the prettiness 
of a toy, and mingling with music, dancing, cricket, and sun- 
shine, as an ingredient in a day’s amusement. We inquire 
where, except in the fantastic playfulness of the ‘ Medley,’ we 
are to find its unity. And we are told, in answer, that ‘The 
Princess’ is an allegory. 

We imagine Mr. , on would not thank his admirers 
for this theory. No man less likes to be tied down to a definite 
meaning. He would no more have a purpose, than Falstaff 
would give a reason, on compulsion. Of course he would not 
be dalonssll if any one should discover in his poem, as in some 
great work of nature, a fertile mine of suggestiveness, a noble 
redundancy of signification. But he would not be willingly 
committed to the version of the most skilful interpreter. He 
has spoken prettily on this subject himself. 


‘So, Lady Flora, take my lay, 
And, if you find no Lom PO 
Go, look in any glass, and say 
What moral is in being fair. 
Oh! to what uses shall we put 
The wildweed flower that simply blows? 
And is there any moral shut 
Within the bosom of the rose? 


‘ But any man that walks the mead, 
In bud, or blade, or bloom, may find, 
According as his humours lead, 
A meaning suited to his mind. 
And liberal applications lie 
In art like nature, dearest friend; 
So ’twere to cramp its use, if I 
Should hook it to some useful end.’ 


Nor can we deny his right to wander through the enchanted 
ground, to sleep in every cool grot and pleasant arbour, to rejoiee 
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in dreams which shall be the purest medleys, and only seem to 
touch upon our every-day world by mistake. We must, indeed, 
make two provisos. In the first place, his visions shall be either 
better than our common sights and sounds, or wholly apart from 
them, that so he may not mar that life which others must live, 
though poets are exempt from its burden. And secondly, we 
shall not be blamed for not regarding enthusiastically what he 
has written sportively, or be accused of shallowness for not see- 
ing depths where there are none. ‘The Princess’ may be an 
allegory, on Mr. Tennyson’s own principles. But by the same 
free method which has been employed in devising for it a pro- 
found meaning, we would detect the philosophy of history in 
the life of King Arthur, or a system of ontology in an ordinary 
fairy tale. 

Let us not then be suspected of any wish to close the open 
question. Some speculations are so amusing, that nothing but 
a sense of duty would lead us to stop them. Though giving 
little promise of satisfactory solution, they might run on for 
their own sakes. It is so in the present case. Let the Princess 
Ida represent, to those whom it pleases, ‘ the passive or feminine 
principle of the intellect,’ whatever that may be. Let the 
struggle which took place in her halls typify a mightier contest 
even now going on in the civilized world, to be followed, if 
Mr. Tennyson is a prophet (or if he is not), by a reaction. Let — 
even the smaller traits have their meaning. Allow that little 
Aglaia, who sleeps by Lady Psyche’s side 

‘ In shining draperies, headed like a star, 
Her maiden babe, a double April old,’ 


is in reality, poor child, most precocious, and indicates, by her 
name, the splendour of the triumphs which may yet be accom- 
plished by this Daughter of the Soul. Conceive whoever will, 
that the great principle of the mysterious connexion of contra- 
ries lies hid in the circumstance that cross Lady Blanche has a 
pretty and good-natured daughter ; and that the mighty Arac has 
sprung from the loins of the dwarfish Gama; we sit unmoved, 
and are pleased, both with theories like these, and our own in- 
dependence of them. ‘ The Princess’ is to us as one poem out 
of many, inferior to none in the novelty of its images and the 
finish of its language ; longer than the rest by far, and therefore 
of a more complicated structure, but still by no means ‘ orbed 
in its isolation ;’ the chief of several connected powers, but not a 
sovereign. And as such we proceed to employ it, with the other 
poems, in illustration of our views of Mr. Tennyson. These are 
simple enough; for we are not prepared to do what the poet 
himself has not done, and unite the whole of his works under 
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some ae system or theory. Rather, we will follow 


his own plan, and say what is natural, without much regard to 
order; bestow praise and blame fairly and frankly ; deal more 
in allusion than quotation; yet not refuse ourselves and our 
readers the pleasure, on due occasion, of listening to the chiming 
echo of our author’s silvery cadences. 

We shall scarcely vary far from Mr. Tennyson’s own estimate 
of his works, in assigning the foremost place among their beauties 
to their diction. He has studied long and well the capabilities of 
language. No man better knows the marvellous art, by which 
a succession of black and broken lines on a white surface is made 
to a 0 to the mind, through the eye alone, a distinct and 
articulate melody. No man better knows the exact direction of 
the boundary, which separates a pleasing originality of style 
from a forced and affected quaintness. We do not say that his 
rhythms are never languid even to faintness, and more fit to be 
sighed forth by ‘ mild eyed melancholy lotus-eaters,’ than to 
swell in ‘ deep-chested music’ from the lips of true-hearted men. 
We cannot express approval of the extent to which he some- 
times trusts to the rset of cadence, or the boldness with 
which, especially in his last poem, he introduces constructions 
and turns of expression, which, though neither inelegant nor 
unintelligible, are foreign to the genius of his native tongue. 
But who can say, that the potent melody of words is either un- 
employed or undervalued by an author, who has sung of ‘ the 
Poet’s song’ in music like this? 

‘ The rain had fallen, the poet arose, 
He passed by the town, and out of the street; 
A light wind blew from the gates of the sun, 
And waves of shadow went over the wheat, 
And he sat him down in a lonely place, 
And chanted a melody loud and sweet, 


That made the wild-swan pause in her cloud, 
And the lark drop down at his feet. 


‘ The swallow stopt as he hunted the bee, 

The snake slipt under a spray, 

The wild hawk stood with the down on his beak, 
And stared, with his foot on the prey, 

And the nightingale thought, “I have sung many songs, 
But never a one so gay, 

For he sings of what the world will be 
When the years have died away.”’ 


Verily, Mr. Tennyson is a sweet singer as a poet need wish 
to be. But a poet should wish to be something more, And we 
should be glad to be quite sure that language, from being Mr, 
Tennyson’s forte, has not shown a tendency to become his foible, 
It is an unpleasant opinion: to entertain of him, but one which 
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has too much foundation, that, as he has become a more prac- 
tised writer, he has used his skill in spinning out a smaller 
amount of thought into a tissue of golden words. That which 
seems to be the earliest of his published poems, ‘ The Ode to 
Memory,’ would well bear expansion. The reader sympathises 
with the writer in the burden of his song,— 


‘Oh strengthen me, enlighten me, 
I faint in this obscurity, 
Thou dewy dawn of memory.’ 


He would gladly use the poet’s assistance in bringing before 
his mind, with greater distinctness and fuller detail, the decay- 
ing image of the past. But who does not feel that ‘ The Talk- 
ing Oak,’ in its sweetly chiming ballad metre, or ‘ The Day- 
dream,’ in all the prettiness of its dissolving views, has quite as 
many words as it can bear? This is not as it should be. Though 
a poet’s thoughts be of the purest gold, this is no reason why he 
should beat them out into thin leaf, or spin them into wire, 
chough he can twist it into the finest filigree. Genuine fluency 
is one of the greatest accidental gifts which true genius can 
enjoy. It is not unfrequently, in the history of a sare the very 
last power which is granted. Full-grown souls have rejoiced as 
in a transmigration to a higher state, on feeling the whole appa- 
ratus of language, for years and yéars a burden and restraint to . 
thought, turning at last into available harness, strong both for 
attack and defence. But with great minds this readiness has 
always been something far higher than a mere facility in using 
well-assorted words. It proceeds from no skill in mechanical 
contrivance, but from an intellectual harmony. The crowd of 
thoughts, which formerly jarred and jostled with each other in 
the attempt to gain expression, are now compacted in orderly 
array, and march forth to the sound of trumpet-tongued elo- 
quence. But Mr. Tennyson is no warrior. We is rather the 
minstrel, lingering, and trifling, and harping, at the castle gate. 
He is not content, as higher poets are, to bring out his idea 
fully, and then to wait till human hearts send back its echo. 
Like some other skilful musicians, he thinks too little of the air, 
too much of his control over the instrument. In this he ill con- 
sults his true reputation. In spite of the most elaborate vari- 
ations, we must very soon tire of execution, if its abundance 
leads us to suspect a poverty of invention. 

At the risk of seeming ill-natured, we must add one more 
stricture on Mr. Tennyson’s style. ‘The Princess’ has fully 
developed a disposition, which is traceable to a less extent in his 
earlier poems, to introduce, in prodigal abundance, forms of 
expression which are moulded on the type of other languages 
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than our own. The source from which he principally derives 
these novelties of construction is the Greek. We will not at- 
tempt an enumeration of instances; any one who takes up the 
‘ Medley’ now before us, will find in it examples of metonymy, 
synecdoche, and every figure of his school-boy days, more readily 
than in his Sophocles. They are often expressive; they have 
an original sound to the unlearned ; they please the scholar from 
the force of association; they are intertwined with much that is 
really beautiful. But, meanwhile, they are liable to the one 
fatal objection, that they are not English. 

It is not wise to confuse the — of any language, living 
or dead, with that of ourown. ‘The result may have the charm 
of fashion for a time, but it must share the fate of all fashions, 
and become distasteful at last. Our libraries are the sepulchres 
of many authors, once considered models of style, but now for- 
gotten. A slight examination generally shows the reason of 
their past fame, and present insignificance. One glittered a few 
brief years in the false antithesis of France, and then faded for ° 
ever. Another was emulous of Virgilian versification, or endea- 
voured to train our sturdy Anglo-Saxon into the niceties of 
Ciceronian prose. Virgil and Cicero still live, but not their 
imitators. France and Rome have been consulted more than 
enough, and writers have now learned to try the less-wrought 
veins of Germany and Greece. They had better trust to their 
own resources. ‘Time tries severely all refinements of language, 
but those which are native to the soil will bear most exposure, 
and suffer least. 

It is not often that writers of such perfect smoothness and 
exquisite finish as the author of ‘The Princess,’ have a keen sense 
of details in the outward world, a love of minute observation, or 
a power of bringing its results vividly before their readers. 
With those who enjoy these gifts, polish generally contributes, 
not to the even reflection of light, but to point and sparkle. 
The stone which is cut into many facets, sends back the rays 
which fall upon it, brilliantly indeed, but unevenly. But Mr. 
Tennyson finds no difficulty here. He has wonderful skill in 
introducing a multitude of details into his picture without 
breaking its repose. Whole poems are but a succession of 
minute touches, and yet are wanting neither in harmony, 
breadth, nor unity. It is hard to admire enough, for instance, 
the perfect distinctness with which the image of listless, 
aimless, half-hoping, half-despairing, and yet withal apathetic 
melancholy is brought out from the accidents of a lonely loca- 
lity, the common rural sights and sounds, the every-day asso- 
ciations of a solitary chamber, which surround the dejected 
Mariana. And throughout Mr. Tennyson’s volumes, the fidelity 
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of the marsh scenery is most wonderful. He treads in the very 
steps of Nature. The tangled weeds in the water-courses, the 
desolate creeks and pools with their silvery flowers, the moss 
clustering on the sluices, the frequent bridges, the heavy barges 
trailed by slow horses, sliding along the willow-veiled margin— 
every feature strengthens, while it half relieves, the impression 
of level continuity of space. We remember that great men 
could be born in Beeotia, and congratulate the fens of Lincoln- 
shire on their poet. 

But here, too, we must qualify our praise. This microscopic 
delineation is, to a great extent, artificial; and all artificial 
beauty easily slides into a defect. These drawings with a fine 
point are necessarily wanting in power. They betray at every 
turn the labour of composition. No one could suspect Mr. 
Tennyson of being a rapid writer, and throwing off his noblest 
passages without a sense of effort. ‘This is one reason why he 
fails in his attempts to express strong emotion. He betrays 
none of the characteristic quickness of passion. However great 
his subject, he knows but one method of treating it. He sits 
down calmly before hero, saint, or villain, and tea his por- 
trait, stroke by stroke, as a lady would paint a flower. 

To this cause, though not to-this cause only, we must attri- 
bute Mr. Tennyson’s failure in the attempt to delineate strong 
excitement and rapid movement in all their phases. It matters 
not if he wishes to depict the active powers of nature expanding 
in their full energy, or the clash and combat of war, and the 
struggle of contending heroes, or the still more awful conflict 
of passion in the human heart. In every case there is some- 
thing a The Daguerreotype process gives the whole of 
a landscape faithfully, except figures in quick motion, or the 
leaves of a tree which are trembling visibly in the wind.’ Like it, 
Mr. Tennyson requires all but adead calm to display his powers 
to advantage. Nature must be hushed to sleep, like a baby, to 
have its likeness taken. This point may bear a little illustration. 

Poetry has an obvious advantage over painting, in not being 
bound to represent any one moment of time. Its interest may 
be real and vivid, when it is impossible that all its characters 
should be grouped together on a plane surface, and brought 
before the eye at once. It can comprehend a whole series of 
events in a concise and intelligible unity. It can gather up 
into a verse the beauty of continued motion. We can see the 
hero on his good steed ride past us, and derive one consistent 
impression from all that passes between’ our first glance at the 
star on the horse’s forehead, and the last ring of his hooves 
which we hear when he is again hidden in the woods. ‘The 
poet should know his advantage in this respect, and use it. 
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But this advantage Mr. Tennyson ney gf neglects. To 


take the most prominent instance from his last poem, the 
battle scene; well-drawn as it is, and full of incident, it wants 
life; we do not start at it as at the sound of a trumpet. The 
picture changes, not so much by alteration of its parts, as by 
rapid substitution. The climax gives us two figures just as a 
painter would have chosen them :— 


‘ A moment hand to hand, 
And sword to sword, and horse to horse we hung, 
Till I struck out and shouted.’ 


Scarce a battle scene was ever painted in which these two 
figures do not occur. We have seen the nicely balanced com- 
batants over and over again in all variations of garb, armour, and 
weapon;-in the lighter trappings of the Roman horseman, or the 
heavier of jousting knights; or in buff coat and jack boots, half 
hidden in the mingled dust and smoke of a dienich in our 
civil wars. 

On one occasion Mr. Tennyson favours us with an Homeric 
Echo; and he who does not admire the ‘ Morte d’Arthur,’ is a 
traitor both to English and Greek. But where in Homer have 
we such ascene of death-like stillness? We see no blow struck ; 
we hear no clang of weapons. No sound of thunder, no trem- 
blings of the soil for which he had fought so long, attend on 
the , arture of the hero. Three or four tableaux would bring 
the whole tale before the eye—the king, lying with broken 
helm, and dark blood upon his bloodless face, under the light of 
the full moon, in the ruin which stands upon the neck of barren 
land between the lake and the ocean: the wondering knight 
gazing into darkness, while the mystic hand is still holdin 
Excalibur above the waters: an armed figure slowly an 
painfully bearing down the slippery crag one who will use arms 
no more: and the funereal barge, with the three dark-robed 
queens upon its deck, just melting into the distance. 

In like manner we are dissatisfied, even while we are pleased, 
with Mr. Tennyson’s descriptions of the more violent workings 
of the heart. He is far from failing when he tells of a fair girl 
dying slowly of consumption, and untying, through a long year, 
the knots which bind her affections to things earthly, whi e, to 
the last, she is unwilling to let the silken cords quite slip. He 
takes us wholly with him when he shows us the wife of the 
lord of Burleigh slowly drooping and fading under the burden 
of an honour to which she was not born. But, with full know- 
ledge how a whole school will differ from the opinion, we must 
profess our belief that the passion of ‘ Locksley Hall’ is, as 
such, a failure. This is not to depreciate the excellence of the 
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poem ; to deny that it is full charged with thought, at once 
weighty and rapid in* rhythm, and affording very few points 
where the spear of criticism could be inserted between the 
junctures of its long and rolling trochaic tetrameters. But we 
complain of the transitions. Sometimes the mere juxtaposition 
of thoughts is made to serve instead of their connexion. Some- 
times we are let fall into a half-line of weakness and obscurity, to 
rise again, we scarcely know how, to our old level of elevation. 
Have our readers ever pondered, with us, the appropriateness 
of such a concise sentiment as—‘ here, at least, where nature 
sickens, nothing’—or been surprised that Mr. Tennyson could 
tolerate the prose, and doubtful prose too, of ‘ howsoever these 
things be,’ in the very climax of his peem? There can be but 
one reason for these exceptions. r. Tennyson knows not 
how passion, like lightning, fuses and blends things most unlike 
with each other; or rather, knowing it, does not possess that 
full and energetic flow of soul, which would enable the artist to 
imitate the process. 

The same features characterise our author in dealing with 
nature, as with man. One instance will suffice: let us observe 
how he treats the sea. To most minds, it is full of the very 
spirit of activity. We draw a deeper breath, and walk with a 
firmer step, by its side. Its colour has a charm, and the fresh- 
ness of life is recalled by its sparkle. We rejoice much in its 
ripple, in its dashing wave much more. When we are miles 
away, and a good strong salt-laden breeze 


* Gives to the taste the feeling of the storm,’ 


we are pleased by association. Far from losing its vitality by 
our familiarity with it, it gains day by day. ‘Those who live 
much hard by it or upon it, contract from it a pantheistic tinge, 
and learn to speak and think of it as a great animal. We have 
no such sea in Mr. Tennyson: he confines himself to its gentler 
aspects, when we can 
‘ watch the crisping ripples on the beach, 

And tender curving lines of creamy spray.’ 
This, it may be said, is just the character it ought to take on the 
shores of the Lotophagi. But the Prince who succeeded, 
beyond his will and intent, in subverting the women’s Academe, 
was a child of the north; he must have known the Atlantic; and 
what seems to have been his dominant impression of Ocean ? 

‘ At eve and dawn, 
With Ida, Ida, Ida, rang the woods; 
The leader wild-swan in among the stars 


Would clang it and apt in wreaths of glowworm light 
The mellow breaker murmured Ida,’ 
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We are right glad to quote the line, itself quite phosphoric 
with prettiness, even while observing that thus to describe the 
sea is to describe it by a very separable accident indeed. Nor 
do we think the force of our remark blunted, because Locksley 
Hall overlooks ‘ the hollow ocean billows roaring into cataracts;’ 
or our friend the Prince dreams that he is watching 

‘ A full sea, glazed with muffled moonlight, swell 
On some dark shore, just seen that it was rich ;’ 
or even because a soul, which seeks the beautiful without the 
good, or both the good and beautiful without thought of Him 
who is source both of goodness and beauty, is likened to 


‘A salt, still pool, lock’d in with bars of sand ; 
Left on the shore ; that hears all night 
The plunging seas draw backward from the land 
Their moonlit waters white.’ 


These are pictures, undeniably ; and true to nature; but still 
they are subdued. The waves roar like any nightingale; we see 
and hear as from a distance; there is a mistiness, a creaminess, a 
mellowness, a gleam of muffled moonlight (who is richer in words 
than Mr. Tennyson?) cast over all. 

If this is really a feature of Mr. Tennyson’s mind—if beauty 
is most beautiful in his eyes when it is still and motionless—we 
can see a peculiar fitness in that taste for the antique which is 
so prominent in his poems. Classic art, indeed, was no lifeless 
thing to its contemporaries. The artist wrought from what he 
saw; his creatures were but a glorified image of the ordinary life 
of his day. The quick, energetic Greeks knew no higher praise 
for a picture than that it seemed on the point to speak; for a 
statue, than that it promised motion. But this is past now; 
what was a representation to them, is final to us. To our 
thoughts, an ancient statue is rather a distinct creation than the 
image of aman. Old associations have died off it; it is a sub- 
ject for taste, not for feeling. The ties which linked it to our 
human nature, its personal interest, and its bearing on religion, 
are departed as completely as the polychrome from the columns 
of the Parthenon: there is no speculation in its eye, no warmth 
in the whiteness of its marble. , 

Among these beautiful forms of the Past Mr. Tennyson 
delights to linger. He does not attempt to animate them; he is 
not anxious that they should speak or move; he would not have 
them flush into common life. Far less would he deck them with 
the gauds of the day, or debase them with ordinary colouring. 
But it is his pleasure to place them in the garden of the poet’s 
mind, where the shadows of the leaves may fall upon them, or 
the oblique sunshine give a dark distinctness to their clear-cut 
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features; or bright hues, which are not their own, be reflected 
upon them from beds of flowers. 

His groups are various. A weather-beaten statue of Ulysses, 
an oar in his hand and his son Telemachus by his side, stands 
out from a background of grey rock and thundercloud, over- 
spanned by an arch of rainbow. Or, beneath a brighter sky, 
his sailors are sleeping with the branches of the lotus by their 
side, while white pw A are sailing over them, as soft as any on 
which they dream the gods lie reclined in carelessness beside 
their nectar. Or the forlorn Ginone, leaning on a fragment 
twined with vine, is singing to the stillness in the loveliest vale 
of Ida. ‘The Princess’ especially abounds with classical images. 
A Grecian house was one of the elements which the tale-teller 
undertook to incorporate in his story ; and he amply redeems his 
promise. The Academe, judging from many of its ornaments, 
might have stood on the bank of Cephissus. Even the inn hard 
by its entrance has a bust of Pallas for its sign. When the art 
manufactures are disposed to extend to such ponderous subjects 
as college gates, Mr. Tennyson has a model at their disposal :— 

‘ Two great statues, Art 

And Science, Caryatids, lifted up 

A weight of emblem ; and-betwixt were valves 

Of open metal, in which the old hunter rued 

His rash intrusion, man-like, but his brows 

Had sprouted, and the branches thereupon 

Spread out at top, and grimly spiked the gates.’ 
The interior is worthy of the entrance. Art is there so fully 
developed, as to be prominent even over confusion. When the 
maiden-students throng the court, with a very considerable 
noise and very doubtful regard of discipline— 

‘High above them stood 

The placid marble Muses, looking peace.’ 
And in that more general collapse of order which follows when 
Ida relents after the battle, we are still at leisure to observe how, 
amid the clash and jingle of intruding armour, 

‘The day 

Descending, struck athwart the hall, and shot 

A flying splendour out of brass and steel, 

That o’er the statues leapt from head to head, 

Now fired an angry Pallas on the helm, 

Now set a wrathful Dian’s moon on flame.’ 
What less, indeed, could we expect, in this abode of learning ? 
It is worth attending to the list of the statues in the hall. The 
catalogue is of sonorous music :— 


‘She 
That taught the Sabine how to rule, and she 
The foundress of the Babylonian wall ; 
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The Carian Artemisia, strong in war; 

The Rhodope, that built the pyramid ; 

Clelia, Cornelia, with the Palmyrene 

That fought Aurelian, and the Roman brows 

Of Agrippina.’ 
No wonder that, among all this artistic apparatus, the inhabit- 
ants themselves become rather statuesque. The Princess 
strikes us as somewhat affected in this way, with her two tame 
leopards for constant attendants. Even poor Melissa half owes 
a lover to the involuntary classicality of her sorrow :— 

‘She, half on her mother propt, 

Half drooping from her, turn’d her face, and cast 

A liquid look on Ida, full of prayer, 

Which melted Florian’s fancy, as she hung, 

A Niobean daughter, one arm out, 

Appealing to the bolts of heaven.’ 


In all this there is some playfulness, and some feeling too. Of 
thus much, at least, the consideration of Mr. Tennyson’s classical 
pictures may serve to assure us: he is not content to be simply 
a spectator of the antique; he must arrange its models for his 
own purposes, and place them in his own lights ; he must cast 
over them the hues of his imagination. They shall not speak, 
but at his touch they shall emit an indefinite harmony, like 
Memnon at the touch of morning. They shall not cease to be 
marble; yet they shall glow with a warm, and it may bea fitful, 
but neither a deep nor a lasting lustre. 

The tinge of a ray of light is most easily discovered when it 
falls on a white surface. May we, in like manner, judge of 
Mr. Tennyson’s mind by the tone which it gives to the antique? 
If so, there can be little doubt what its tinge is. It is soft, 
almost to enervation. We wonder that objects are seen with 
such minute distinctness through its golden haze. It is delicate, 
but the delicacy lies not in the colour itself, but in its degree. 
A shade deeper, it would become coarse. Like some Claude 
Lorraine glasses, it gives a better general effect in proportion as 
the tints of the landscape are less pronounced. Where these are 
strong, it jars with some unpleasantly, and intensifies others 
more unpleasantly still. It may light up a harvest field into 
brighter ene or cast a gleam, as of sunshine, over glaucous 
marshes, ochreous roads, and a cold grey sky ; but it would dim 
the whiteness of an up-piled cloud, make the blue heavens un- 
pleasantly verdant, and only add an additional stare to the 
flaunting marsh-marigold, an unprofitable accession of gaudiness 
to the poppy. 

We would not have Mr. Tennyson paint that which we love. 
His style is unfaithful to that deeper individuality which lies 
beneath the surface. He applies his peculiar bloom as an 
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unfailing specific for increasing beauty. He peers and pries into 
details with an intruding minuteness which seems irreverent 
in the case of high forms of goodness. He is true to him- 
self first, to his subject afterward. If loveliness will not con- 
form to his model, it must suffer. He throws a purple lustre 
over the violet; and over the lily too. Some of his readers 
may have observed, for instance, that he is as far from catching 
the spirit of mountain scenery, as he is close to the very heart 
of nature in the marsh and the plain. In drawing a hill, he 
cannot dispense with a luxuriant foreground. The barenness of 
its sides needs a compensation which he is most glad to give. It 
runs up its dark-blue forks beyond the full-leaved platans of 
the vale ; or the gorges in front open wide apart, to reveal some 
columned citadel. The snow may not rest in cold whiteness on 
the mountain-top, but is ruddy in the Lotus land with the flash 
of sunset, or lies on Ida in virgin streaks, to be smitten by the 
solitary morning. Even the picture which he hangs on the 
walls of the Palace of Art, to embody the image of Rolie 
must have one warm touch put in. - 
‘ And one, a foreground black with stones and slags, 
Beyond a line of heights, and higher 
All barr’d with long white clouds the scornful crags, 
And highest, snow and fire.’ 

Some of Mr. Tennyson’s most highly-finished poems are por- 
traits of ladies, real or imaginary. They are like water-colour 
drawings, in which we admire, while we are disposed to con- 
demn, the excess both of elaboration and mannerism. We 
almost expect to see ‘jour a gauche’ at one corner of the page. 
These ladies are, we are assured, all of them beautiful, and most 
of them good. Yet we are not pleased with their likenesses. 
Be it the fault of artist or sitter, they are not natural. 

If a style, which is faithful to differences of detail, but mono- 
tonous in general effects, is apt to become distasteful when in- 
animate nature is in question, it is positively disagreeable when 
applied to men and women. Nature really derives much of its 
colour from ourselves. We cannot tell accurately, in the com- 
plicated scene and its still more complicated impressions, what 
we create, and what we receive. We animate the thing, with 
which we afterward hold converse, as with a distinct personality. 
We wonder at the wisdom of its teaching, when, in fact, it is 
only sending back an echo to the voice of our soul. But the 
communication between two minds should be regulated by a 
different principle from that which prevails in the intercourse of 
mind ont matter. To view other persons mainly as recipients 
of our character, is to deny that they have a character of their 
own. This is to degrade those whom we should regard as our 
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fellows, and to extend to both sexes the libel which we blame 
Pope for wishing to affix to one. To this libel, however, Mr. 
Tennyson practically subscribes. All his ladies are of one 
school. Nature just creeps humbly in, to vindicate art from 
the charge of sameness. Margaret is confessedly twin-sister to 
Adeline, and the rest are first cousins. We never met any of 
them by day-light, leaping adown the rocks, like Mr. Words- 
worth’s Louisa, or, like his Lucy, listening to the wayward 
round of the rivulets. A misty moonlight might bring them 
shawled out of doors; or a red sunset tempt them on to the 
lawn; but though thus occasionally seen abroad, 


‘ While the amorous, odorous wind 
Breathes low between the sunset and the moon;’ 


yet (as the next two lines run) 


‘ In a shadowy saloon 
On silken cushions half reclined,’ 


they are much more in place. There they are content to 
repose ; and there we are content to leave them. 

We have touched incidentally on several differences between 
Mr. Tennyson and Mr. Wordsworth. It will be pleasing to 
mention one point in which they very decidedly agree, with 
regard to the duty and vocation of a poet. Neither of them 
would have him overlook the present in his devotion to the 
past. Neither speaks or feels despairingly of the age in which 
he lives; or fears, that while the heart continues to beat, poetry 
will die for want of depth of earth in which to strike her roots, 
or of sun and rain to call forth her leaves and flowers. For our 
own pleasure, as well as that of our readers, we will have the 
elder bard speak for himself. If prefaces have no other use, 
they have at least served the purpose of showing us that good 
poets can generally write good prose. 


‘ Poetry is the first and last of all knowledge—it is as immortal as the 
heart of man. If the labours of men of science should ever create any 
material revolution, direct or indirect, in our condition, or in the impressions 
which we habitually receive, the Poet will sleep then no more than at pre- 
sent; he will be ready to follow the steps of the man of science, not only in 
those general indirect effects, but he will be at his side, carrying sensation 
into the midst of the objects of the science itself. The remotest discoveries 
of the chemist, the botanist, or mineralogist, will be as proper objects of 
the Poet’s art as any upon which it can be employed, if the time should 
ever come when these things shall be familiar to us, and the relations under 
which they are contemplated by the followers of these respective sciences 
shall be manifestly atid palpably realised to us as enjoying and suffering 
beings. If the time should ever come when what is now called science, 
thus familiarised to men, shall be ready to put on, as it were, a form of flesh 
and blood, the Poet will lend bis divine spirit to aid the transfiguration, 
and will welcome the Being thus produced as a dear and genuine inmate of 
the household of man.’ 
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Thus wrote the father of our living bards long before Mr. 
Tennyson was a poet. But his ‘ Lyrical Ballads’ contain very 
few, if any, exemplifications of the theory thus propounded in 
their preface. Nor can we recollect a single prominent image in 
Mr. Wordsworth’s writings which is taken from that border- 
land between science and common life, which is every day be- 
coming wider. He is too thoroughly convinced of the poetical 
character of all natural human feeling, and too deeply engaged 
in apprehending its essential features, to be very curious as to 
the exact limits within which, at any particular moment, it is 
pent by the sandbank of matter of fact, or the strict and regular 
masonry of scientific knowledge. Afloat upon that broad ocean, 
he feels not the change of tide; and, though he knows that its 
periodic ebb and flow is still going on, does not inquire whether 
its waves are beating up close under the rocks of the distant 
shore, or leaving heaps of pebble and sea-weed parching in the 
sun, and only whitened into greater harshness by the salt of its 
spray. Mr. Tennyson sails in a smaller boat, and has occasion 
to explore the reefs and shallows more closely. He practises 
what Mr. Wordsworth has taught; knows well the water-line 
on the beach, and looks out sharply for any picturesque pebble, 
or shining piece of crystal, which the sea has cast up, and which 
he, like a skilful lapidary, may cut and polish. He thus escapes 
one snare into which Mr. Wordsworth is apt to fall. He does 
not appear as the distinct advocate of the principle which he 
adopts in practice. He is not committed to an universal, which 
he is bound to some extent to verify. The author of the ‘ Ly- 
rical Ballads’ must endeavour to justify, at least in part, his 
theoretic positions in his poems. The author of ‘ The Princess’ 
sees only a suggestion where others find a law. Nothing passes 
as poetical with him, simply because, according to some system, 
it ought to be so. All is brought before his sense of the beauti- 
ful, and adopted or rejected accordingly. He never becomes 
ludicrous where he means to be simple; or, in adhering to his 
own crotchet, thinks that he is true to nature. 

We will not pretend to quote those smaller touches in which 
Mr. Tennyson gracefully introduces each little conventional 
grace, which he has culled as pleasing, or as capable of being 
made so, from our daily life and manners. These, though pretty 
in their place, would seem jejune out of it. Most of his readers, 
besides, sna probably made the remark for themselves ere now, 
and verified it for themselves also. But we will mention one or 
two instances of his skill in weaving the popular aspect of science 
into poetry. The minds of many will at once revert to the 
‘circle rounded under female hands with flawless demonstration’ 
on the lecture slate in Ida’s College; or the prettily put allusions 
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to the nebular hypothesis in which the Princess and her 
tutors rejoice. But these, perhaps, are exceptionable examples, 
as deriving their force either from the attendant circumstances, 
or from the beauty of expression; not from their own signifi- 
cance or novelty. It is easy to be more definite. What study 
is more unpoetical than anatomy? Its details are worse than 
technical and dry; to most constitutions they are, from their 
nature, necessarily disgusting. And the broad view of the 
science of the human frame is not more inviting. There seems 
a profaneness in the rough handling of that wonderful temple 
of the soul, consecrated as it is to the Christian thought, 
by a still more wonderful Presence. Mr. Tennyson speaks, 
through the Princess, more feelingly on the subject than is his 
wont :— 


‘ We shudder but to dream our maids should ape 
Those monstrous males who carve the living hound, 
And cram him with the fragments of the grave, 

Or in the dark dissolving human heart, 

And holy secrets of this microcosm, 

Dabbling a shameless hand with shameful jest 
Encarnalize their spirits.’ 


Yet he has contrived to introduce, twice at least, facts of animal 
chemistry with effect. That strange old king, Gama, who be- 
longs, in virtue of divers touches, to divers centuries, displays 
knowledge beyond that of the days of tournaments, in his 
reproach of his daughter’s hardness. 


‘ I’ve heard that there is iron in the blood, 
And I believe it: not one word? not one? 
Whence drew you this steel temper?’ 


And those two metaphysical voices, who, in one of Mr. Tenny- 
son’s most elaborate poems, contest a difficult question with a 
skill which seems very nearly matched, till a happy incident, 
though with rather too fortuitous an air, turns the scale on the 
side of truth, assume a wide sufficiency of scientific knowledge, 
and debate of that mysterious time, which was 


‘ Before the little ducts began 
To feed thy bones with lime, and ran 
Their course, till thou wert also man.’ 


Geology, again, does not readily appear in a poetical aspect. 
Its hold on the mind is gained mainly by its tempting our 
curiosity, and often flattering our pride. Except as a matter of 
knowledge, we can care little for that primitive state of the 
earth, when molten granite was supreme. Nor do the dynasties 
of the Saurian races, and their cognate tribes, present any very 
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attractive features. The phraseology, too, is hard and harsh 
enough :— 
‘ Stony-names 
Of shale and hornblende, rag and trap and tuff, 
Amygdaloid and trachyte.’ 


Yet a very cursory reader, both of Geology and Poetry, catches 
the appropriateness of the parallel with which Everard Holmes 
excuses the work of destruction wrought upon his epic :— 


‘ Why take the style of those heroic times ? 
For nature brings not back the mastodon, 
Nor we those times.’ 

The Present, indeed, is Mr. Tennyson’s peculiar sphere. When 
he views it, however, in its relations to the other parts of 
time, he casts his looks forward on the future. The Past has no 
charms for him—that long Past, we mean, which belongs to 
history, and in which men of another mould in mind, though 
not in body, trod the world which is now ours. The classical 
thoughts and associations, with which he is so familiar, please 
him, not as recalling the system to which they once belonged, 
but as specimens of fossil beauty which serve to adorn our own. 
He has no wish to re-animate an intellectual mastodon. On 
medieval subjects he never fixes his‘attention. He carries away, 
it may be, a few touches from them, wherewith to adorn his 
favourite King Arthur. Or he leaves them far behind in his 
backward course to the Lotophagi and Ulysses. Here he is 
once more in the region of the beautiful. But that grotesque- 
ness, which in the middle ages veiled so much that was noble 
and excellent, has no charm for him. We are thankful that he 
has not attempted themes so foreign to his nature. A little 
more elaboration, and even Sir Galahad would become disagree- 
able. What could be more to be deprecated than a portrait of 
some medizval saint or hero in the style of S. Simeon Stylites ? 

Mr. Tennyson’s province is, we have said, rather the future 
than the past. Not that here he can claim a high preeminence. 
He is not ignorant indeed of his privilege to aspire to the rank 
of a prophet. The poet is to sing of what the world will be 
when the years have died away. Like all who own the wondrous 
gt of genius, he is to work mighty works with small means. 

he viewless arrows of his thoughts are to speed far and wide, 
and, when at last they light on earth, to take root, and blossom 
in their season, and produce at last— 


‘ A flower all gold, 
And bravely furnish’d all abroad to fling 
The winged shafts of truth, 
To throng with stately blooms the breathing spring 
Of hope and youth.’ 
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His word is to be the lever with which wisdom shall move the 
world. In this kind of vague anticipation Mr. Tennyson de- 
lights. He looks forward to a higher state of society, in which 
some general good shall result from the conflicts of base and 
noble, of true and false, of knowledge and opinion. The poet is 
to have no small share in the work. But how he is to forward 
it, appears not. Only, as he sings, this palace of Art and 
Morals is to rise like an exhalation. A nobler Amphion, he 
shall not only bring down from the mountain-top young ashes 
pirouetting with young beeches, but shall exercise his taming, 
ordering, humanising influences over the hearts of men. The 
result, indeed, is altogether above his direct purpose. He is to 
be great beyond his sense of his vocation ; and while he is only 
thinking to enchant men with his melody, is to instruct them 
unaware by his words. 

It would be hard indeed to expect more than this from 
Mr. Tennyson. We must be content to see him implicitly ac- 
knowledge, that the noble task of standing in the van of the 
world, and leading on to good; of marshalling all that it has of 
beauty and excellence for the battle ; of suggesting new lines of 
operation, new channels of thought, and thus developing its 
powers by combining them, belongs to other poets, but not to 
him. He is not far enough above the common mind to see into 
futurity. His full and gorgeous foregrounds dim the horizon 
into indefinite blueness. He paints things as he sees them. 
He does not lift his half-closed eye from the rounded forms of 
beauty close at hand, to look into the cold clear distance. He 
is told that it is beautiful, and that contents him. Or he 
would imagine it beautiful, if it were not so. His eyes would 
see pictures, though they were shut. Let the world run its 
course. Why should its tumult break his dream, if only it is 
pleasant ? 

And here we take our farewell of Mr. Tennyson, lamenting 
that, with all his great beauties, he must be, comparatively, a 
poet of the day. The present is so exclusively his sphere, 
that he cannot transcend it. On that which is permanent in 
human nature he has very little hold. Those feelings which 
beat in the breast of Adam, and will throb in the hearts of his 
latest posterity, he dwells on only indirectly, in their lesser traits 
and consequences. ‘The life of struggle and action, of cut and 
thrust, plot and counterplot, has none of his sympathies. The 
solemn, the sublime, the terrible both of art fe nature; the 
ideas which are common to man, woman, and child; which all 
recognise, as if by some Platonic instinct, and love in their 
shadows, even when they dread them in their substance, he 
looks at and passes by. 
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It is not then as a poet of our common humanity that Mr. 
Tennyson can hope for lasting fame. We must look to some 
other quarter for his patent of intellectual nobility. And 
where shall we hope to find it? He has raised no structure 
of mighty verse on the platform of philosophy. He knows that 
age succeeds to age, blowing before it a noise of tongues and 
deeds, of creeds and systems. But he is never bol my a 
to hope that he has discovered the key which can open the 
mystery of the world, and detect order in its confusion. His 
poems are not pregnant with sweet wisdom, or studded with the 
sententiousness of a refined morality. We seldom like him less 
than when he buries himself in a cloud of allegory and parable, 
which is meant to be luminous, but is obscure. He is far from 
the depths of human sympathy: he is almost as far from the 
calm height of philosophical enthusiasm. 

In the halls of Divine song, Mr. Tennyson never ventures to 
tread. No one could call him a Christian poet. We do not 
say that his poems are never touched even by a reflected 
beam of the sun of religion, A purer, calmer light than 
that of his common day, falls by the bed-side of the dying 
May-queen, gleams on the helmet of the maiden-knight Sir 
Galahad, and whitens into silver the first snow-drop of the year, 
as it lies in the bosom of 8. Agnes. But this does not amount 
to much. Most poets have written on sacred subjects, as most 
painters have drawn Madonnas. And Mr. Tennyson’s good 
taste has given him the advantage over many of either tribe, by 
leading him to modify, if not to alter, his style to suit his subject. 

But we are in danger of digressing; the more so, because 
we are unwilling to say what must be said after all. We have 
searched for a place for Mr. Tennyson among the ideal artists, 
and cannot find one. We are obliged to confess, that his world 
is the world of sense; his beauty, is the beauty of colour and 
form and touch, not of mind. He is neither intellectual nor 
spiritual. Though it spoil the regularity of our terminations, 
we will rather say that he is sensuous than sensual. 

Mr. Tennyson, in a word, swims in the shallow waters of 
taste. We admire and appreciate his beauties at present; but 
we feel that they would not be half understood, if any wide- 
sweeping change passed over society. And if time do the work 
gradually, the effect will at last be the same. 

A hundred years may pass, and the genius of the English 
language may have slightly altered. Shakspeare and Pope 
will still in that case be admired ; but Mr. Tennyson will not. 
He will seem to the reader of those days, frigid and affected in 
style, in proportion as he now seems original and novel. 

His similes will be as difficult for others to appreciate, as they 
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were for him to discover. Where their material is genuine, 
they will have to be melted down and remodelled before they 
can be employed. ‘The Princess’ will be a mine of conceits, to 
be opened occasionally for the benefit of the curious. 

His men and women—we hope our descendants will not like 
them. A figure here and there may be picked out for approval; 
but half their graces will be gone, and the other half faded ; 
society will have changed its tone; new conventionalities will 
have rendered the old unpleasing ; and the very ordinary clay 
of which the figures are made, will show through as their 
wrappings fall off them. 

It is in the present age that Mr. Tennyson must look for 
honour. Happily, it is not slow to grant it. He has laboured 
for us most successfully, and should receive all due acknowledge- 
ment of his labours. We must grant him thanks and praise 
and, in some sense, admiration. but, in justice to ourselves, 
we must deny him the title of great. That poet is not great 
who can amuse us, but cannot awe us; who, when he opens to 
us the treasury of his thoughts, shows us only the counterpart 
of our own; at whose feet we feel less disposed to sit, than to 
call him before us to receive our judgment; whose beauty is 
without elevation, whose effort is without strength, whose 
repose is without dignity, and whose philosophy is without 
wisdom. 

Mr. Tennyson is not a great poet. We can scarcely any 
longer hope that he will achieve greatness. Into that highest 
circle of the sons of song, who are wise beyond their genera- 
tion, and belong only accidentally to the age in which they live, 
and compete for no ieneue which are not wider than their own 
time and country, he cannot ask to enter. But he is the poet 
of the day; nor has any rival yet appeared who seems likely to 
dethrone him. The loss is more the world’s than his own. He 
is far enough above mediocrity for the full vindication of his 
dignity. He may sit in his place many years. We will pay 
him due homage, with one reservation. If he is king, it is not 
in a generation of giants. 
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Art. VII.—1. Practical Christian's Library. Parker; Masters ; 
Mozley. 

2. Devotional Library. Edited by Water Farquuar Hook. 
Slocombe: Leeds. 

3. Christian Knowledge Society Publications. 


4. Hints on Private Devotion, by the Rev. C. Marrrort, Fellow 
of Oriel College. Parker: Oxford. 


Tue publication of cheap religious books has of late years 
become so prominent a feature of the age, that the subject, as a 
whole, calls for special examination. Some guide is wanted, 
first, in the selection from so vast a number, and then in solving 
the practical question of how best to promote the circulation of 
such as are most suitable. 

The necessity of providing religious books adapted for the 
most extended circulation, is an obvious consequence of the educa- 
tional movement. Those who teach children to read are respon- 
sible for their having the means of making good use of the 
privilege when they grow up beyond the discipline of school. 
The evil and mischief which ensue from turning young men 
adrift into the lower world of letters, to pick up the food for their 


minds, which comes most readily to hand, need not be enlarged - 


on: yet we doubt whether modern education does practically 
supply any system of religious or devotional reading at all com- 
mensurate with the opportunity for its use. Books of this kind 
are cheap enough, but among the lower classes they have not 
yet found admission. There is often a great desire for them in 
times of sickness, and a general feeling that such books ought to 
be in the house; but the idea is not impressed on the mind of the 
poor, that the habit of reading should follow from education, or 
that scholarship, even in its elementary definition, is a talent 
which all who possess are bound to use in a religious manner, 
and for religious purposes. The notion, moreover, of buying a 
book never occurs to them, for they scarcely know how. A 
labouring man would feel strange in a bookseller’s shop inquiring 
for a book of devotions. ‘The very knowledge indeed of how 
to get books is, if we consider, part of the whole literary system 
which the uninitiated are strangely ignorant of. Villages, as a 
rule, are wholly destitute even of the humblest stall for the sale 
of books; and in populous towns the shops which are frequented 
by the poor, deal principally in alphabets and periodical litera- 
ture of that trashy and often mischievous kind, which delights 
in an odd mixture of political satire, horrible tragedy, and bold 
romance, calculated neither to make the readers of it better 
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citizens nor better men. A few old religious books are indeed 
found in cottages descended from past generations, or bought at 
old book-stalls, such as appear at country fairs, and have a con- 
tinued existence in London and the larger towns. These are 
often much esteemed, and deservedly so; for though a great 
proportion are from Puritan divines, and are curious examples 
of their prolixity and affectation, yet most excellent manuals of 
prayer, and curious editions of good writers, are not unfrequently 
found. We have by us now, for instance, a manual of prayers 
without any title-page, but printed, as would appear from inter- 
nal evidence, between 1580 and 1590, remarkable for an agree- 
able and religious flow of language. We have also the second 
edition of Land’s ‘ Officium Quetidianam,’ printed 1663, re- 
printed in Dr. Hook’s ‘ Devotional Library’ from a subsequent 
and: enlarged form of the work. There is also evidence of a 
popular circulation of Jeremy Taylor's writings having at one 
time been established, 

And, now, what has the modern religious world supplied to 
the libraries of the poor in this age of education and cheap 
printing? We do not say it has done nothing, but we think too 
little of a really useful kind, except the extended distribution 
of Bibles and Prayer-books. Tracts, indeed, have been abun- 
dant from all quarters, but their circulation is like the flight of 
the bird or the arrow, the trace of whose path cannot be found. 
They have their use and position, but the chief wants of the 
poor man in the way of reading cannot be supplied by them; 
‘hey make no addition to his shelf that can excite the respect of 
himself or his children; they acquire no time-hallowed autho- 
rity, and, above all, they are not the publications from which 
habits of devotion are formed. 

Lending libraries we are not considering ; their province is 
with books of more general information; and although origi- 
nated occasionally with other views, they are practically found 
to be very indifferent means of promoting strictly religious 
reading. en should we advocate the idea of forcing religious 
books into people’s houses, to take their chance of being read 
during the limited period which such a library can allow. Even 
if books were read in this manner, we would doubt their use ; 
for a religious book ought to bea companion rather than a pass- 
ing stranger; and much religious reading, in a desultory way, 
we have heard aptly and truly compared to over-eating, or any 
other excess of a beneficial exercise. 

The fact that the poor do not readily procure religious books 
of themselves, is not a subject of complaint, for much harm 
would result if they manifested any great eagerness to make 
such purchases; the demand would create a supply propor- 
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tionate in quality to the judgment and power of choice in the 
buyer: on the contrary, we congratulate our Church on the 
little permanent impression made on the standard theology of 
the poor by schismatical literature. Take Wesleyanism as an 
instance of a great and carefully ordered religious system of the 
present age; tracts which lie for a week or month on some 
table or shelf, are almost the only reading it supplies. It is, we 
believe, a remarkable fact, and one by no means calculated to 
make us form an untrue estimate of Wesleyanism, that all 
the tokens of its existence, and the machinery of its system, 
are of the most evanescent description, and could all be 
blotted out from the memory of the people as the fancy of an 
excited brain, when the Church is prepared, and is allowed to 
fill its place in the mind of the poor. The same may be said 
of the religious writings of modern Protestant schools within 
the Church. The dogmas of that theology are no doubt 
firmly established as a prejudice in the minds of a vast num- 
ber of our Church, and of many whom we should be sorry to 
speak slightingly of; but what is there in the written works 
of such professedly negative divines, which seems likely to in- 
fluence a succeeding generation? Neither their critical nor 
devotional literature have a permanent character impressed on 
them. They are of asort not calculated to outlive a certain 


personal, and often, we will add, deserved popularity of the — 


party which promulgates them. 

The great engine of the Church, however, in the promotion 
of Christian knowledge by the diffusion of sound religious 
books—-we mean, of course, the Society whose name thus de- 
scribes its purpose—may seem to have been omitted in our 
general estimate of what has been done in the Church. Much 
we owe to its steady and uniform character in lax theological 
times, and much good has it done in the cottages of the poor, 
and in the hours of sickness, and in the work of educating the 
young in religious knowledge. But yet these good offices have 
not, we think, been in proportion to the wants of the people. Its 
large distribution of Bibles and Prayer-books is beside our pre- 
sent purpose, and absorbs a great proportion of its funds from 
the peculiar province for which we would now consider it the 
Church’s agent. Again, if its circulation of instructive or edu- 
cational, but not strictly religious, books, is taken into consider- 
ation, and also if we deduct from its religious catalogue what 
are but tracts, we shall find only a small list remaining, and that 
list but little called for, in proportion to the rest of the catalogue. 
The statistics of the Society also may give an over-estimate of 
its usefulness in all its branches, from the fact that its books are 
distributed at the reduced price among those who could easily 
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afford to procure religious books otherwise than from a chari- 
table institution. A subscriber, for instance, of a pound, may 
easily nullify his subscription by taking books, which from their 
low price draw on the Society’s funds to that amount, or up- 
wards. If the books thus purchased are not made use of by 
the poor, the chief object of the Society is defeated; though at 
the same time it is shown that the want of some guide in the 
selection of books, and some security for their soundness, is 
much felt, and that the Society is looked to as supplying this. 

It may be well here to consider a great fundamental difficulty 
in the operation of any general plan or system, either for the 
distribution of religious books, or for any other Church purpose. 
The difficulty we refer to is nothing new, no fresh discovery, 
but in its very nature it must ever be a hindrance to the cause 
of good, and therefore no system or theory is on a sound basis 
which does not recognise and make allowance for it. We refer 
to the variously developed forms of false doctrine, heresy, and 
schism. People unfortunately do not agree on religious subjects, 
and therefore will not work together. Any system, therefore, 
however beautiful or theoretically good, which yet presupposes 
unity of views in its plan of operation, is unpractical ah aie 
sound. Moreover, we must be content on this, as on other points, 
with an imperfect and irregular result, for we cannot have a 
satisfactory building on a broken or divided foundation. It is 
in the laws of Providence as it is in the teaching of the Gospel, 
that if one member suffer, the others suffer with it. The general 
good, therefore, will always suffer from want of unity, for that 
is in itself an evil. How can it be otherwise as far as human 
means are employed in promoting good? If men will not work 
together, of course they cannot accomplish any end in a satisfac- 
tory manner ; nor have we any faith in a theory that endeavours to 
avoid this difficulty by a forced unity for one object, leaving old 
sores rankling under a temporary a. Thus the practical 
laxity of discipline in the Church of England, if compared with 
the true theory of a Church, is the necessary and inevitable con- 
sequence of the variety of sentiments within her. If, therefore, 
individuals imagine they suffer from the want of method and 
strictness in her discipline, they must learn with patience to 
submit to a loss which is the natural result of a Divine law, and 
of the existing order of things. To mend this we must lay the 
foundation of more general agreement, and then hope that a 
more strict ecclesiastical rule, with its convocations, its discipline, 
re solemn practices, may be the natural and simultaneous 
ruit. 

A violent adoption of the machinery, when the spirit of the 
Church goes not hand in hand with it in that imperceptible 
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mingling of cause and effect which characterizes the true work- 
ing of the human heart, is no real advance, for the ground must 
be traversed again. 

Though we have a little wandered from our subject in these 
remarks, we think that the same line of argument may be 
adopted with regard to minor arrangements, such as the distri- 
bution of religious books, which we have thus applied on a larger 
scale to the general practice of the Church. Under existing 
circumstances we must not hope for that assistance which a 
general agreement of purpose is so wonderfully capable of 
affording. We must not indulge in any magnificent ideal system 
of organizing a complete distribution of ecclesiastically sanctioned 
religious books among the members of our Church. The work 
must be done as best it can in spite of acknowledged difficulties. 
A general system under authority is impracticable, and party 
systems, beyond a certain license of mutual cooperation, will 
ever have a just prejudice hanging over them: it thence follows, 
that the chief responsibility will rest on individual clergymen, 
who must form their own plans. And here we arrive at the 
same point at which we had previously aimed when talking of 
the inability of the poor to procure books. The Clergyman of a 
parish is the proper and acknowledged referee on such matters, 
and the Church does practically lay the responsibility on him. 
The parochial system should be look 
people’s reading, as well as of their oral instruction. 

The same difficulty will of course appear within the small 
limits of a parish, which we have alluded to in a larger field. 
Difference of opinion will prevent many from receiving their 
clergyman’s recommendation. But this cannot be helped. The 
parochial authority must be maintained, and as opposition has 
to be endured on other points, so a clergyman must not shrink 
from exercising his legitimate influence on this, in spite of hard 
words. So much of system and order as the position of our 
clergy gives, cannot be dispensed with in providing the people’s 
religious reading, any more than in relieving their temporal 
necessities, which is so universally the Church’s province. And 
this duty is acknowledged sufficiently to be thoroughly worked 
out by any individual clergyman without the least appearance 
of domg anything new; for many have always kept a strict 
guard on their parishioners in this respect, and have been good 
householders, bringing out from their store ‘things new and 
old,’ as they are most needed. Yet, as a regular part of the 
clerical office, it would be new; for, practically, there are few 
who really know what books to recommend, or who have any 
regular plan for promoting their circulation if they have an 
adopted list. 
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Nothing can be more obvious than that a clergyman has the 
best possible opportunity of recommending or of distributing 
books. He is acquainted with the feelings and education of his 
parishioners, and sees them under the various occasions of life 
most suitable for religious impression and the formation of reli- 
gious habits. It will not be his interest to promote an indis- 
criminate distribution, but his impartial judgment will incline 
him to sow only where there is a chance of fruit, and to look 
forward to the probable use that will be made of a book before 
he wishes to leave it as a possession. 

The three principal considerations on this subject, which we 
propose to notice separately, are, first, what books to put on the 
parochial list; secondly, how and at what seasons to distribute 
them; and, thirdly, from what funds to provide them where it 
is found necessary to frank their admission to the cottages of the 
poor. The first, as the one which requires the most full examina- 
tion, we reserve till the others have been noticed, except to remark, 
in passing, that they should be few, as implying care in the 
selection and a wish to avoid a cursory method of using them; 
and that they should be under distinct classifications, such as 
those purely devotional, including prayers, meditations, and 
manuals connected with the Holy Communion; and _ books 
illustrative of the Bible, or explanatory of the Church services 
or-the Church’s history. 

The seasons for giving away or recommending books are in 
some cases obvious, and in others cannot well be defined, but 
will be felt in the management of a parish. Schook prizes afford 
an opportunity of laying the foundation of a future library. The 
nature of the books thus given will depend much on the age of 
the scholars, but still more on the general devotional character 
which influences the school. Unless this spirit is imparted, and 
the children are brought up in habits of deep reverence, such as 
are seen in but few schools, either Daily or Sunday-schools, we 
cannot imagine that strictly devotional works will be most fit for 
— Books of this nature should never be given except we 

ave reason to believe they will be in good hands. Experience 
would teach us that they do not create devotion by their mere 
presence, but should be looked on as treasures and acquisitions 
from the gratification which they afford to some previous desire, 
or the opportunity they give of performing an acknowledged 
duty. Children are most devotional in their habits of mind 
if properly instructed, but they are peculiarly dependent on 
example and on the external system of religion. Where this is 
ever before their eyes, devotional books may be given with 
safety ; but if the Protestant theory of religion is still dominant, 
and devotion is looked on as simultaneous only with the powers 
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of reasoning and judgment, then it will be better to confine the 
prizes of the school to the illustrative or explanatory class; for 
never should devotional books be given where they will probably 
be neglected, and thus only encourage the bad habit of fami- 
liarity with sacred words uanensdihall te use. Books of devotion, 
again, if given at all as prizes, should be given under a special 
system, and not be mixed up with other merely entertaining 
works, so that one boy gets a book of prayers, and his neigh- 
bour a book full of nice coloured pictures, quite at random. 
This is too severe a test for the youthful imagination, and the 
result will seldom be favourable to the due appreciation of the 
former. 

It would also be objectionable in any general distribution to 
give a devotional book as marking the clergyman’s opinion of 
certain children. Perhaps, therefore, the better plan is to give 
such books to children at their own homes, although the know- 
ledge of their characters has been formed at the school. The 
parents could thus be instructed to give their aid and example, 
and the idea would thus best be communicated that religious 
habits were to be taken home, and had not only to do with 
school. 

The great time, however, for the giving of devotional books 
is at Confirmation. This is generally a season of great intimacy 
between a clergyman and the younger part of his flock, who . 
will soon be the men and women of his parish. The suscepti- 
bilities of youth are, at the usual age of Confirmation, happily 
combined with the opening powers of thought. Custom also 
then sanctions a more accurate examination into conscience, on 
the part of a clergyman, than would be palatable to many 
members of our Church at the after stages of life. The instruc- 
tion previous to Confirmation is the nearest approach to Confes- 
sion, which our Church now popularly encourages, except on the 
bed of sickness. That over, the general rule, we fear, is for the 
clergyman to lose sight of many about whom he had felt much 
interest, and whom, as it were, he sent into the world with the 
seed in their hearts, to bear fruit as the soil turns out good or 
bad. It is therefore a most important time, and it is especially 
needful that some reminiscence of it should be carried through 
after life. Instruction may soon be forgotten, good intentions 
soon die away, and religious habits may not bear the disturb- 
ances of the outward world, if left without a guide, which 
otherwise might take firm hold. An effort, therefore, should, 
we think, always be made to give two or three books to each 
person, on the subject of the Holy Communion, in the first 
place, and also a manual of general prayers and meditations. 

Only few easily defined opportunities will occur after Con- 
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firmation, except where the work has been then omitted, and so 
remains to be done as circumstances suggest the propriety. 
With regard to regular church-goers and communicants, this 
will be easy enough; but devotional books, as we said before, 
must not be expected to produce of themselves these results, if 
distributed promiscuously. Sickness is an obvious time for 
leaving a religious book as a memento of resolutions then 
formed. Except in acute diseases, the leisure of sickness is a 
good opportunity for becoming acquainted with a book; and all 
books of this nature require that they should be known before 
they do much good, as a friend is more consolatory than a 
stranger. Of sickness, however, as a season of repentance, 
much is often said which experience does not warrant. It makes 
good poopie better, it confirms resolutions, and strengthens or 
develops habits of piety, but it does not often work a moral 
renovation from bad to good, nor from its nature and immediate 
consequences is it calculated to do so, except as giving occasion 
for some accidental new influences. Such a change requires 
the energies of the mind peculiarly strong, and the religious 
emotions of a sick-bed can, at most, be said but to prepare the 
way for the great struggle when the accustomed strength of 
body and mind return, and the invalid is again himself. Long 
diseases or lingering death-beds are not here spoken of, but only 
the more violent attacks of illness, which throw the sufferer out 
of any true knowledge of himself, from pain, weakness, or fear. 
Other occasions of life may be mentioned which are well 
marked by receiving a devotional book from the clergyman of 
the parish. The commencement of any new ties, either of 
business and occupation, of marriage, or of altered fortune, either 
for better or for worse; a change of residence from a native 
parish, especially if for the purpose of emigrating to distant 
‘iq of the world; or a clergyman’s own leave-taking, may all 
e marked, if convenient, in this way. Many opportunities 
also may occur of recommending such books as will form suit- 
able presents from sponsors to their godchildren, from one 
friend to another, or from a master to his servants. The prin- 
cipal consideration, however, is not the particular time at which 
to give religious books, but the pwns | care that such people 
as really wish for them, or would profit by them, should, either 
by advice in the selection or by actual gift, be put in the way 
of procuring them. 

e will now briefly consider the means whereby books may 
best be distributed, and the funds from which the expense can 
be defrayed, where it is expedient to give them away. The 
books we are speaking of should be ions, not loans, there- 
fore they must be bought or given. in some parishes, of course, 
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the expense would be great, even if prose judgment was 
exercised in their distribution ; but if the end is adequate to 
the expense, efforts should be made to procure the means. A 
clergyman should always have it in his power to give away a 
book, where, in the course of his eons duty, he finds it 
likely to do good. He will often be able to do this without 
any assistance, where the parish is small and his income liberal ; 
but as it often happens that these two conditions are reversed, 
he will require aid. Books, however, are so cheap, and the 
Christian Knowledge Society so great an assistance to those 
who choose from its list, that we cannot imagine there need be 
much difficulty in maintaining a fund which, with care, will 
suffice, where at least the importance of the subject is more laid 
before people than at present. Take, for instance, a parish of 
five thousand inhabitants, and suppose that on an average fifty 
are confirmed each year, whom it would be necessary to present 
with the books they ought to have. If the expense of this was 
five shillings a head, the sum total would amount to twelve 
pounds ten shillings. Make this twenty, to include all other 
calls, and we shall have the utmost expense on a very liberal 
scale. If necessary, this may be reduced to any extent, and 
still good be done in proportion. A few private subscriptions 
could in most places be obtained, and a portion of the offertory 
would be well disposed of in this way, for spiritual as well as . 
temporal gifts are sanctioned by the sentences which are read 
during its collection. The overwhelming proportion of poor in 
the population of some places will defy any efforts to extend 
the hial system according to such numerical plans; but 
let the duty be once fully acknowledged, and then fet it take 
its chance with other branches of a clergyman’s work. Practi- 
cally, we fear that the expense would be too small, if proper 
judgment was used in giving only to those who would appreciate 
the value of such helps to devotion. 

It may, however, '- asked, In what manner should a clergy- 
man’s list of books be introduced to the notice of those who 
may be expected and invited to purchase for themselves? It is 
always more desirable that people should buy than that they 
should receive without cost or trouble to themselves, unless 
poverty is a sufficient cause, or unless there is some feeling or 
sentiment, if we may so express it, in the act of giving. 
Human nature has a strong disposition to value things by the 
sacrifice required to obtain them. Education is but little 
valued among the poor where it is too cheap and easy of access, 
unless some other reason should promote a feeling of gratitude 
for the advantages enjoyed. So it would be in the case of 
religious books. People should be taught to buy them, and 
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there ought always to be some good reason, either of necessity 
or of feeling, for presenting them as free gifts. 

We do not wish, however, that the clergyman of a, parish 
should turn bookseller; such an arrangement would be equall 
inconvenient to buyer and seller, though in some very meal 
rural parishes it would be unnecessary or difficult to adopt any 
other plan. Where there is a respectable bookseller, let him be 
engaged to keep the ‘ Devotional books recommended by the 
clergyman of the parish,’ and to have a notice put up in his 
window to that effect. He should keep these distinct from any 
books he may have not so recommended. It matters little, 
however, who may have them for sale, provided it is known. 
Any other shop would do, where no desirable bookseller is in 
the place ; or some better educated and religiously disposed old 
woman, some one who keeps a small school, might be a suitable 
person to open shop. The stock-in-trade, eaten in the 
latter case, must be the investment of the clergyman, or taken 
from his fund. The sale ‘of Bibles, and Prayer-books, would 
naturally be part of the same concern; and we cannot but 
imagine that almost every parish might adopt some plan for the 
purpose we suggest, which would be simple, easy of manage- 
ment, and calculated to do much good. 

As an introduction to the third and chief part of our sub- 
ject, viz.—the books which a clergyman may thus recommend, 
we will make a few general remarks on the wants and neces- 
sities of different classes of people, and the hold which the 
parochial system has over them respectively. In some remarks 
that have been made, we may seem to a fallen into the 
popular idea that the parochial system has only to do with the 
poor. This patronising manner of looking on the clergyman 
and the poor people, as the characters of a sentimental drama, to 
soothe the pious moments of fashionable gentlemen and ladies, 
as something external to themselves, except so far as in an occa- 
sional cottage visit they act the clerical part, is not to our taste. 
The parochial system should maintain its spiritual character, and 
in spiritual matters should exhibit the equality of Christ’s flock 
under the superintendence of their ordained pastor. Practically, 
however, some classes will ever come more immediately within 
the clergyman’s influence than others; the poor, from their 
helplessness, are the sanctified and peculiar care of the pastoral 
office; but it will nevertheless happen, that circumstances pre- 
vent their being, as a class, so ready to profit by some details of 
spiritual assistance, as one rather above them. Again, the 
higher classes are, from change of residence and other influences, 
more independent, and a clergyman has not that hold over them 
as parishioners, which is felt > people in the more striving and 
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busy paths of life. The better educated will also be inde- 

ndent of assistance from the clerical office on many points, 
about which the more ignorant have a claim on his counsel and 
advice. The many classes between the highest and lowest 
are practically more under the clergyman’s spiritual direction 
than either extreme. They form the great proportion of the 
congregations of our Church, and, if on this account only, are 
the class most prepared for the operation of any parochial plans 
for religious reading. Books of private devotion have obviously 
no place on the shelves of those who care not for the public 
worship of the Church. Apart from such considerations as to the 
various wants of different classes, (some of which will be forced 
on a clergyman, and some will be the natural consequence of 
good taste and modesty on his part,) we may boldly state the 
wants and necessities of all classes are one and the same, as far 
as they go. As the public services are one for all, so we cannot 
see that there is much variety wanted in private devotions. The 
different circumstances of human life are but as a thin crust on 
the heart—the passions, tempers, and inclinations, are the same 
in all, as also are the antidotes, and the means of salvation. 
Even on the subject of language, we shall presently argue that 
no difference is required in more necessary devotions between the 
rich and the poor, the educated and the uneducated. 

The largest class for which religious books are now wanted, 
as emanating from the parochial system, are the less educated 
middle classes, including farmers, p mews ers, and a vast num- 
ber of employés in every kind of service. This class, as a whole, 
are the most regular Church people of the present age, and 
they are generally an intelligent class, who are rising by means 
of their own exertions. Yet, from the great demand on their 
time and energies, which secular business usurps, they are 
deficient in religious knowledge, often to a greater extent than 
a class below, which has the benefit of free education. It is not 
for us to say of any class that they are negligent of private 
devotion, but it may safely be stated that the class we are 
speaking of are possessed of exceedingly few good religious and 
devotional books. Surely, however, they need a guide, more 
perhaps than any other people, to draw their. minds from the 
distractions of business; for me have much to occupy their 
thoughts, and but little religious arene to start with. Yet 
industry, and a cheerful submission to labour, which are the 
characteristics of this class, are so highly to be esteemed, as 
religious virtues, that wherever they exist, a blessing may ever 
be looked for, and that class deserves the greatest spiritual care, 
as being the most hopeful, and affording the best material on 
which to work. There is a sterling worth, and a substantial 
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character about a laborious class; especially about those of it 
who with some distant, and often unselfish aim in view, volun- 
teer to spend their whole strength and vigour in the rom when on 


much easier terms they might themselves enjoy the necessaries 
of life, and leave their children no worse chance in the world 
than they started with. Much obstinacy and prejudice ought 
to be leniently dealt with in such people, considering the good 
foundation of natural religion which they possess, on which to 
build the Church’s system, if labour is bestowed on them, and 
time allowed for the truth to work its way. In these remarks 
we do not forget the blessing on unambitious labour also, which 
looks for no earthly reward whatever. 

It is time, however, now, that we come to consider the books 
themselves, which a clergyman may put on his list, and, as it 
were, make his own for parochial purposes. They should 
be Ais own in a sense secondary only to his own compositions ; 
he should adopt them, and let them represent his character and 
teaching, in the same way that his own productions would. It 
is common to judge of a man by the books that are on his table; 
so a clergyman’s parochial teaching may be told by the books he 
recommends. He must not, therefore, be indiscriminate in his 
choice, or be anxious to have many on his list, as far at least as 
devotional books are concerned. Of private prayers it would 
often be best to have but one; family prayers might be included 
in this one, or form a small separate book, according to choice. 
Of Manuals on the Lord’s Supper he cannot do better than 
retain also but one, or one perhaps in addition to Bishop Wilson’s 

the S. P. C. K. edition is not to be depended on.) Of Medi- 
tations he would have a greater variety, but half-a-dozen would 
be sufficient under this head. Books of instruction, catechetical, 
illustrative of Scripture, the Church services, Church history, 
would necessarily be more numerous. If we enlarged further 
under the head of religious entertainment, we should enter the 
province of lending ieesint, whereas our object at present is 
more with books that do not so well answer their purpose if only 
lent. It is well, however, to have a fair number of such on the 
list, and good ones of this class are not difficult to find. 

Religious books naturally are divided under the four heads of 
Prayer, Meditation, Instruction, and Amusement. These dis- 
tinctions should be clearly kept in view, although the line of 
demarcation may sometimes be arbitrary, and one class may 
seem to run into another. The two first, indeed, we will con- 
sider under the head of Devotion, for though distinct subjects in 
themselves, they are generally to be found in the same book. 
Under each head we will first look to the books on the list of 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, as that Society 
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is the nearest approach which we possess to an ecclesiastically 
sanctioned publication of books, for the general use of the 
Church of England; though, as we implied before, such a 
scheme cannot really answer in the present divided state of the 
Church. Books of a marked character are not admitted on 
such a list; there is, consequently, a want of interest attaching 
to it; and the result often is, that neither party make any great 
use of the books which are thus put before them. The Society, 
however, has very good and sound books on its list, in spite of 
these influences; and as the circumstances of some parishes make 
it more convenient to use only what it provides, although we 
would not recommend such restrictions, we will, nevertheless, 
give its list the precedence in considering each class of books. 

Under the head of Devotion the task of choosing will not be 
without trouble. A Catholic Manual of Private Prayers, so 
simple in idea, and so easy of the most general application, is 
yet hard to find. There would almost appear to be a pro- 
vidential reason why the Church has not, by common consent, 
agreed at least in this one thing, viz. in recommending some 
manual as the foundation of all daily habits of Christian life. 
The difficulty has been productive of good in very many cases, 
since it has occasioned private manuals to be drawn up by the 
clergy, for the use of their own parishioners, which of itself is 
a most desirable practice, both on account of the appropriate- 
ness likely to be the result, and the anxiety thereby shown to 
encourage devotion. As an instance of the benefit resulting 
from such a book of prayers, we venture to insert an extract 
from a private Letter of a clergyman, whose experience of his 
own book extends over twenty years. ‘I find that people of all 
‘ ranks rest upon that book, without ever laying it aside, and that 
‘ children with their fidgety fingers, and grown people with their 
‘ dirty ones, and old people with their horny ones, among the 
‘ poor, go on to use it, and to prize it, at a rate which often 
‘ makes me wish it was what it ought to be.’ 

The Christian Knowledge Society sets a good example in 
the manner of getting up books for parochial use, and this is a 
great point in establishing their permanent use. We hope that 
other books will improve in this respect, but many at present 
are in far too small print for old eyes, and by no means put 
together to withstand the wear and tear of constant use. Devo- 
tional books 150 or 200 years old are good models often of print 
and binding. The type im the early editions of our great divines 
of about that period is generally large and clear, while the book 
itself is small, and therefore easily put away or carried about. 
Good strong leather also and effectual stitching made them laat- 
ing and convenient books. We recommend this subject to the 
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notice of publishers as likely to promote a regular circulation, 
even if at rather an advanced price. At any rate, when a book 
has passed through the ordeal of a first edition and established 
its position, let it be bolder in the second, and come out in more 
lasting costume. If books are to be companions of the Chris- 
tian’s life, and not merely read through and laid aside, they 
must be made of like material with their owners, and with them 
be able to endure a few reverses of fortune, and the ups and 
downs of the world. This, however, is a point which entirely 
depends on the price people are willing to pay. If there is a 
demand for strongly bound religious books, it will soon meet its 
supply. The blame of their being too lightly got up, rests not 
on the publishers, but rather it is an index that the ultimate 
destination of the books is not among the poor, or even for 
regular use among any, but rather to feed the craving which a 
few have for collecting a variety of such books, or perhaps as 
samples among the clergy. When the latter is the case, we 
may have hope that those which seem most fit for parochial use 
will ultimately be thus applied, and for that purpose be put into 
@ proper dress. 

From the exterior we look to the contents. The Society has 
several very useful manuals and devotional works, but on the 
whole it is deficient, considering the magnitude of its pretensions 
and its ample field of choice. ishop Andrewes, Ken, Nelson, 
Wilson, Beveridge, Hall, and a few other standard English 
divines, are on its list; but, on the other hand, Mr. Trimmer’s 
name occurs six times to Jeremy Taylor’s once. ‘The Golden 
Grove’ is the only work of this Shakspere among divines in the 
whole catalogue. This gives us some clue to the general incli- 
nation of a certain kind of modern theology. Trimmer versus 
Taylor, is indefinite and generalizing piety, unilluminated by 
any brightness of imagination, and conveyed in what is called 
simple language, versus the practical and explicit teaching of 
Catholic truth, and the holy contemplations of divine mysteries 
through the medium of a profound and energetic human intel- 
lect. Now it is an interesting question, about which there are 
various opinions, as to the sort of language most suited to the 
ignorant and illiterate. It is often said that fine language is all 
very well for those who can understand it, but the poor require 
to be taught in a plain and easy manner. It certainly is an 
axiom of rhetoric that, barring a slight allowance for the over- 
awing effect of an apparent incommunicable depth of thought, 
the language used must appeal to the heart through the intelli- 
gence, and therefore must * in the first place understood. But 
what is called plain language goes farther than this ; it often 
commits a great rhetorical error in neglecting to use the natural 
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language of the heart when addressing those peculiarly the 
children of nature ; in its effort at simplicity of words, it forgets 
the assistance which the imagination will give to the compre- 
hension of the unlearned. However simple mere language may 
be, an uneducated mind finds it hard to work out its meaning 
if it is a dry intellectual problem, and so requires a careful and 
regular digestion of the whole sentence in order to arrive at its 
object. dd, however, a little of that language of the heart 
which is common to the learned and unlearned, we mean the 
fancy or imagination, and then the ultimate idea will be arrived 
at sooner, even if a few hard words have to be swallowed in 
rather gaping bewilderment. This latter obstacle, however, we 
gloss over, not as arguing in defence of hard words in modern 
writing, but only with reference to such writers as Jeremy 
Taylor, whose style it was, in common with the age, to use an 
elaborate Latin phraseology. Good and striking language is 
essential in the devotional books of all classes, but especially are 
the uneducated dependent upon it. Those who have greater 
advantages and greater powers of applying the mind, can un- 
derstand and receive ideas in spite of imperfection and dryness 
of style; but to the poor, a dry style is as emptiness: they can 
absorb no ideas from it. As an illustration of the difference of 
style, we will compare the openings of two discourses on prayer. 
The first is from ‘The new Manual of Devotion,’ published by 
the Society, and the second is Taylor’s. 

‘ The reasonableness, as well as necessity of frequent prayer, is a truth 
so well established among Christians, that it is hard to account how a duty, 
attended with so many advantages, should be so much neglected as it is : 
one would be apt to think, that some men who profess to believe that “God 
is, and that he is a rewarder of them that diligently seek him,” are not in earn- 
est, since they are so negligent in paying Sim that duty of homage and 
adoration, which even nature itself, without the help of revelation, would 
teach them to be due from the creature to the Creator.’ 

We do not say but that this is well written, and conveys a 
truth accurately and clearly expressed; as compared however 
with the other commencement of a like discourse, there is a want 
of fire as an incentive to the mind. 

‘ The soul of a Christian is the house of God; ‘Ye are God’s building,” 
saith S. Paul; but the house of God is the house of prayer; and there- 
fore prayer is the work of the soul, whose organs are intended for instru- 
ments of the Divine praises; and when every stop and pause of those 
instruments is but the conclusion of a collect, and every breathing is a 
prayer, then the body becomes a temple, and the soul is the sanctuary and 
more private recess and place of intercourse.’ 

Some of the small collections of prayers published by the 
Society, are from the best authors, as Ken and Wilson; but, on 
the other hand, some are liable to the objection of coldness and 
stiffness, The Deity is addressed too simply under the one 
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general name, and the tone of the prayer refers too exclusively 
to the condition of him that prays, rather than having for its 
object to raise the mind to communion with heavenly things 
after the proper offices of confession and humiliation have been 
performed. ‘The component parts of prayer are often mixed up 
together in one general strain, without sufficient reference to 
the doctrinal faith of a Christian, and consequently too neglect- 
ful of our membership with Christ in all the privileges, the dif- 
ficulties, and the life itself of humanity. 

‘The Devotions of Bishop Andrewes’ are a great contrast, 
however, to some of these smaller collections on the list. The 
peculiar fault we have been speaking of is far from being found 
in Bishop Andrewes. There is a strikingly Christian tone in all 
his prayers. They are the effusions of a heart deeply impressed 
with the fe of Christ and the circumstances of our redemption. 
We would strongly recommend the large print edition, from its 
clear type, convenient size, and strong binding. ‘ The new 
Manual of Devotion’ is a good and comprehensive book, with a 
well arranged index, which is most essential when many different 
occasions are the subjects of its contents. The ‘ Office of Daily 
Devotion’ (from Hele’s select offices) is also considered to be a 
good parochial book. We could mention favourably several others 
to which no names are attached, as the ‘ Pious Parishioner,’ and 
others also for which the author’s name would be a sufficient 
guarantee; but it would be far beyond our a to review 
the whole list of the Society. Those who prefer using its books, 
can, with the assistance of a catalogue, at once pick out books 
of standard value and good Church views, to fill up any parochial 
list he may wish to keep. 

In the general world of religious literature we must also 
decline undertaking to review all the books and reprints which 
are now before the public. ‘The Practical Christian’s Library,’ 
however, deserves special notice as a most excellent series. It 
is chiefly composed of reprints and abridgements from the best 
divines of the English Church, though it includes also a very 
useful form of ‘S, Augustine’s Confessions,’ and ‘ The Imita- 
tion of Christ.’ 

Dr. Hook’s ‘ Devotional Library’ is another publication of 
somewhat the same kind, though of smaller size and cheaper in 
price. Their appearance in consequence does not imply a very 
prolonged use, for the print is too small except for good eyes and 
a favourable light, while the whole book would infallibly tumble 
to pieces if handled by rough fingers. The plan of them is 
exceedingly good, and the seasons of the Christian year are 
admirably marked by suitable contemplations. . 

In both of these series, Ken’s prayers are adopted from his 
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Winchester Manual. Excellent as this book is, it is too much pl 
broken up, and too comprehensive in its original form, to be Ww 


taken as a — manual of — ;_ its more proper place is 


that of a guide to the Holy Communion. Andrewes’ Prayers, n 
we believe, will be found most adapted for general use. There al 
is still room, however, for a well arranged, clear manual, re 
printed in a separate form. A large book, too comprehensive be 
in its subjects, hinders a regular and systematic use of certain di 
daily prayers. The work of arrangement is all that is required, di 
for ample material in Andrewes, Ken, Taylor, and many others, n 
at once presents itself. Among all the manuals of private si 
prayers we know of, none include all the necessary acts of devo- 

tion in their regular order and under their distinct heads, so that “6 
no difficulty may occur in finding out what. should be used, and on 
in referring to confusing directions. For general use, however, wi 
this is most necessary. If a week is the period chosen for the Me 
round of a prayer-book variety, which is probably the most at 
desirable plan, let each morning and evening be complete in w 
itself, and also let it be divided into the several actions of piety, ex 


which Jeremy Taylor defines as—1. An act of Adoration; 
2. Of Thanksgiving; 3. Of Oblation; 4. Of Confession ; 





5. Of Petition; 6. Of Intercession; 7. Of Meditation, or read- sa 
ing of the Holy Scriptures. All these, except the last, which st 
the Bible would supply, might be printed in full with the various Ww 
heads distinctly marked. At the end of the book there should _ fe 
be prayers for special seasons and occasions, to be selected when fo 
appropriate, but a complete service of devotion should be en- th 
sured independently of this. Some manuals appear to be all st 
occasional prayers, while those for daily use occupy too insignifi- e2 
cant a proportion to the whole, and others also are without any, hi 
and also without the divisions of each part of devotion. Between re 
the extremes of too numerous headings which have to be put F 
together at the time of prayer, and of too uniform and general an in 
act of devotion, we want simplicity in the use, and completeness fo 
in the whole service. ‘ Holy Thoughts and Prayers’ in Dr. M 
Hook’s ‘Library,’ reprinted from ‘Laud’s Summary,’ is well ki 
arranged for the seven hours of the day and night, and from its th 
ecclesiastical and devotional tone, is a valuable companion, fc 
especially for those whose occupation gives them opportunity for cl 
frequent religious exercises. A collection called ‘ Officia Angli- 01 
cana’ is very highly valued by those whose opinion is important. fu 

Any plan for a manual of private devotions must depend, ti 
however, on a variety of outward circumstances, which make it us 
difficult to arrive at a scheme for general use. The frequency fo 
of prayer is one thing to be considered; the opportunities of P 
public prayer which are enjoyed, and the views “wo of family fa 
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prayer, are other important items. Bearing on these subjects we 
will extract some valuable remarks from ‘ The whole Duty of 
Man.’ With the exception of that on the Society’s list, we are 
not aware of what modern editions there are of this invaluable 
and practical work (the one before us is of 1696), but we cannot 
recommend it too strongly to the notice of all who wish for 
books of general use. ‘The prayers, which form a separate 
division of the book, might well be printed by themselves, if it 
did not appear so sad a loss to omit any part of the work. The 
notice of Fonily Prayer in the following address suggests con- 
siderations which we will briefly attend to:— 

‘ CHRISTIAN READER,—I have, for the help of thy devotion, set down 
some Forms of Private Prayer upon several occasions. If it be thought an 
omission that there are none for families, I must answer for myself, that it 
was not from any opinion that God is not as well to be worshipped in a 
family as the closet, but because the providence of God and the Church 
hath already furnished thee for that purpose infinitely beyond what my 
utmost care could do,—-I mean the Public Liturgy, or Common Prayer, 
which for all public addresses to God (and such are family prayers) are so 


excellent and useful, that we may say of it, as David did of Goliah’s sword, 
“ There is none like it.” ’ 


Family prayer, rather than private prayer, we might almost 
say, was the taste of the age, judging from the great number of 
such that have been published of late: yet it remains uncertain 
whether it is generally considered as private or public prayer ; 
for one or the other it must be, unless it is but a short invocation 
for the Divine blessing on and as a family. Some look on it as 
the union of private prayers ; but the prayer of the closet might 
suffer from this view: others take the view of the passage just 
extracted. Others, again, look on it as a public service, but 
having an advantage from its greater freedom. These middle 
religious services are, however, based on a sectarian idea. 
Family prayer, therefore, would, we imagine, be safest if placed 
in the light of a substitute for the Church’s service, and, there- 
fore, where all the household had an opportunity of attending 
Morning and Evening Service, a short invocation only of the 
kind we alluded to would be most appropriate. The question 
then remains whether the full Church Service should be per- 
formed in a private house (excepting, of course, the purely 
clerical parts, if read by a layman), whether a selection from it, 
or whether prayers from other sources, should be adopted. The 
full Church Service would be in danger of losing its distinc- 
tive character, if separated from the Church and habitually 
used without the reverence of holy places. It remains, there- 
fore, between selections from it or other prayers. The former 
plan is very general, and where it has been the practice in a 
family, no other prayers are found to answer the same purpose ; 
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but the caution should be observed, we think, not to use the 
more solemn prayers of the Church’s holiest offices too pro- 
miscuously. The Confession, for instance, or the Sanctus from 
the Communion Service, are liable to be used with too common 
feelings and without becoming reverence if introduced into 
ordinary family prayers, moron Sat to a collection of ‘ Family 
Prayers’ from the Prayer-book, ‘by a Graduate of the 
University of Cambridge.’ Worst of all are the strictly objec- 
tive prayers taken from the Sacramentary,—the Baptismal 
Office, and the Eucharistic Service,— for use as Family Prayers. 
That a collection composed by one of our own most respected 
Bishops is much used, we look on as a sign of reverence for 
episcopal authority rather than a — conviction of its 
wenger excellence. It is too much composed of bits taken 

ere and there from the Bible and Prayer-book and mixed up 
with generalizing expressions. The ear, perhaps, has just 
caught a similar sound when a conclusion of the sentence intro- 
duces altogether a different tone. 

The forms in Canon Hamilton’s ‘ Family Prayers’ contain 
most excellent collects, but the whole plan, we cannot but 
imagine, will be found impracticable for general use. Such 
great variety of posture, and so many responses on the part of, 
as it were, the congregation, appear awkward in most house- 
holds. The church and a room cannot be made similar places, 
nor suited for the same kind of service. Mr. Gladstone’s ‘ Manual 
of Prayers from the Liturgy’ while open to the doubtfulness 
of using liturgical forms in private, is not clear in arrangement. 
We do not indeed see what occasion there is for selections to 
be prepared from a book so thoroughly in every Churchman’s 
mind as the Prayer-book. A few marks in the pages will 
answer every purpose, and certainly be easier of reference than 
any book of selections arranged on another system, which still 
requires reference, but which has not the advantages of general 
familiarity. 

But we will return to ‘ The whole Duty of Man.’ The 
private prayers for the morning and evening of one day are 
distinctly placed under the several heads of ‘ Thanksgiving,’ 
‘ Confession,’ &c., and in their general wording are admirably 
suited to members of the English Church. The following 
remarks then occur on the subject of more frequent devotions, 
which we think appropriate to the present as to the writer’s age:— 

‘In the ancient Church there were, besides morning and night, four 
other’ times every day, which were called Hours of prayer, and the zeal of 
those first Christians was such as made them constantly observed. It would 
be thought too great a strictness now in this lukewarm age to enjoin the 


like a! yet I cannot but mention the example, and say, that for 
those who are not by very necessary business prevented, it will be but 
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reasonable to imitate it, and make up in public and private those four times 
of prayer, besides the offices already set down for morning and night, and 
that none may be to seek how to exercise their devotions at these times, I 
have added divers collects for several graces, whereof every man may use 
at each such time of prayer so many as his zeal and leisure shall point out 
to him, adding, if he please, one of the confessions appointed for morning 
and night, and never omitting the Lord’s Prayer. 

‘ But if any man’s state of life be really so busy as will not allow him 
time for so loving and solemn devotions; yet certainly there is no man so 
overlaid with business but that he may find leisure oftentimes in a day to 
say the Lord’s Prayer alone; and therefore let him use that if he cannot 
more. But because it is the character of a Christian that he hath his con- 
versation in heaven, it is very fit that besides these set times of p emp he 
should, divers times in a day, by short and sudden ejaculations, dart up his 
soul thither; and for this sort of devotion no man can want leisure, for it 
may be performed in the midst of business: the artificer at his work, the 
husbandman at his plough, may practise it. Now as he cannot want time, 
so, that he may not want matter for it, I have thought it not unuseful, out 
of that rich storehouse, the Book of Psalms, to furnish him with some 
texts which may very fitly be used for this purpose; which, being learnt by 
heart, will always be ready at hand to employ his devotion; and the matter 
of them being various, sume for pardon of sin, some for grace, some for the 
light of God’s countenance, some for the Church, some for thanksgiving, &c. 
every man may fit himself according to the present need and temper of his 
soul. I have given these not as a full collection, but only as a taste, by 
which the reader’s appetite may be raised to search after more in that Book 
and other parts of Holy Scripture.’ 


Such a rule as is here suggested is, we think, the most 
suitable for a manual of prayers intended for general use in the 
present day. The morning and evening devotions should main- 
tain their more necessary and complete character, while inter- 
mediate hours are left to a freer choice and a more voluntary 
arrangement both in matter and in manner. Confusion some- 
times arises from the manner in which a great variety of 
prayers creep into a collection for different ages, and other 
circumstances of life. As appropriate collects and occasional 
prayers these are most necessary; but the foundation of all 
prayer should be what is common to every age and every state ; 
it should indeed look to the height above and to the depth 
of the human heart, and not depend on the variations of 
human affairs. The chief parts of devotion may, therefore, 
be the same throughout a whole life. A child may pray in 
words which it need not alter further than adding to them as 
the responsibilities of life increase. The varieties of individual 
character come under the head of Self-examination; which we 
say nothing of here as a distinct subject, supposing that every 
person who possesses religious books will have instruction upon 
this point contained in one or other of them. Few of our recent 
manuals introduce a sufficiency of Psalms; a feature in which 
the old ‘ Hours’ and ‘ Primers’ excel. 

We will now conclude our notice on Manuals of Prayer, 
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fearing that we have not done much to clear the maze of choice, 
but on many accounts this subject is better to be left to the 
influence of local or individual causes, as the Church does not 
issue an authorized book for general use. We would not inter- 
fere then with this state of things, but recommend above all 
things that where there is need of such a work, and the ground 
is not previously occupied, a clergyman should draw up a col- 
lection for his own parishioners, or adopt one which has thus 
been drawn up, and which he has reason to think favourably of. 
Where, however, the choice is among the more public collec- 
tions, we should point to Bishop Andrewes’ as the best to 
select, though by no means desiring that others should suffer 
by the preference. Ken, Nelson, Wilson, Kettlewell, are open 
to any one, and our main point is not to recommend particular 
books, so much as to establish it to be part of a clergyman’s 
parochial work to use what influence he en that every person 
should possess devotional books. 

A Guide to the Holy Communion is included in some of the 
books we have spoken of, but where this is not the case, there 
are several excellent manuals on this subject alone. Wilson’s 
is in too general use for any remarks. ‘Steps to the Altar,’ in the 
‘ Practical Christian’s Library,’ is a plain and a useful book, well 
calculated to teach and to guide the devotions which should be 
gone through before and after the celebration, as well as to im- 
plant a deep reverence, in a doctrinal point of view, for the 
sacrament itself. ‘The Holy Oblation,’ published by Cleaver, 
is also a book which has met with very general approval for its 
high devotional feeling. The notice in the introduction, on the 
manner of celebration, though sound in itself, is, we fear, so 
inconsistent with the custom of most places, that some caution 
might be necessary, lest the weaker brethren should be offended 
thereby. A second edition will perhaps modify this obstacle. 

Another branch, however, of devotional books we must now 
consider, which may be called the Meditative books, that is, 
which are suggestive of faith, of practice, and of good habits of 
mind. ‘ Resslntions respecting Religion,’ from the work of Dr. 
Beveridge, is a valuable work on the Society’s list; under this 
head also Bishop Hall’s ‘ Contemplations,’ Sutton’s ‘Disce 
Vivere,’ and ‘ Disce Mori.’ Great omissions, however, occur on 
the list in books of this description, which we hope will be filled 
up in time. Dr. Hook’s ‘ Meditations for every Day in the 
Year,’ and also other little works in his series, on the particular 
seasons of the Church, are remarkable for the freshness and 
vigour whichis maintained throughout. The ‘ Practical Christian’s 
Library’ is very useful in supplying the best writings of the 
Church under this head. The ‘ Confessions of S. Augustine,’ 
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from their profoundly searching tone of self-examination, and 
the idea which is conveyed of the whole man, body, soul, and 
estate, being the concern of religion, is calculated to do much 
good to many thoughtful minds, even of humble education. The 
‘Imitation of Christ’ is of similar use in the direction of 
morals, that the ‘Confessions of S. Augustine’ are in the control 
over the thoughts; it is a text-book of reflections on the duties 
of life, which can never be too highly spoken of; it is likewise 

ually admirable as a manual of heavenly contemplations. It 
is full of the simple language of the heart, and, consequently, 
it is never tedious—it captivates the imagination, and brings 
back the wandering thought. 

The ‘Library’ we now speak of, to which these books belong, is 
indeed an excellent guide, both for devotion and instruction. 
Many on its list we ought already to have noticed more fully 
under the head of Prayer, but we must make up for this neglect 
by strongly recommending any one who thinks of commencing 
any system of distributing books, either on a large or a 
small scale, to order the whole series, or make a liberal selection 
from the list. The whole number is, we believe, now thirty- 
eight, at an average price of about one shilling and sixpence 
each. Ken’s ‘ Practice of Divine Love,’ Horneck’s ‘ Dail 
Exercises,’ are exactly the books which the Clergy should 
strive to circulate. One name, however, of which we have 
already spoken, stands preeminent in this class of religious 
writing. In Jeremy Taylor there is a sweetness, and yet a 
severity of style; a richness in all the ornament and grace of 
writing, together with the plainest and most practical common 
sense, that make him peculiarly acceptable to all classes and all 
minds. The educated in him find a model of elegance and 
poetical imagery, while the poorer class of readers will feel the 
heart warmed, and the fancy captivated, by the constant fresh- 
ness and variety of language in all that comes from his pen. 
Yet Jeremy Taylor has been little brought before the poor of 
late years, partly perhaps from an erroneous impression that his 
style is too fine for their understanding, but chiefly, we suspect, 
because he is so powerful a witness to the true Catholic spirit 
of the English Church in her reformed state. Of many writers 
in the seventeenth century, it may truly be said, that their style 
is not suited to the present day; but this arises more from their 
prolixity, and in some cases from their dulness, than from any 
intellectual superiority over the comprehension of the poor. Of 
Jeremy Taylor, however, it may be said, as of Shakspere, that 
though full of the characteristics of his age, as every natural 
and observant writer must be, yet there is a something in him 
which from the sympathy it meets with in the secret principles 
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of the human heart and mind, enables him. to live beyond his 
own generation, and be a guide for every age, when the pecu- ‘ 
liarities of his own have long passed ; whereas in the generality : 
of writings a vacuity will exist, if you remove the eccentricities n 
of style, the habits of thought, and the topics of interest which . 
characterise their age. Great exceptions, however, there are in ' 
most ages, and many in the seventeenth century, but none in t 
practical divinity more conspicuous than Jeremy Taylor. The t 
‘ Golden Grove’ has been published some time in the ‘ Practical y 
Christian’s Library ;’ ‘ Holy Living’ and ‘ Holy Dying,’ have ‘ 
lately appeared in the same cheap form; and the ‘ Life of 7 
Christ,’ in an abridged form, is now also published. The last- V 
named is probably its author’s greatest work ; the whole of it is, s 
however, too large for general circulation, and the present $ 
abridgement, from the parts selected, and their arrangement, is ; 
a good substitute for the original. V 
Belonging to a later age, but deserving of a prominent place v 
on an » om deb x list, is Law’s ‘ Serious Call to a devout and q 
holy Life.’ It is enough to say of this book that it answers \ 
to the title, and at the same time is written with profound know- : 
ledge both of divine law and of human nature; and contains a n 
philosophically correct adaptation of the one to the other. It is 
is serious in tone, interesting in matter, practical in detail, and * 
Catholic in doctrine. re 
Of several books of devotion and meditation, which have been in 
translated from Avrillon and other foreign writers, it is not it 
within our present object to speak, as they do not appear so f 
much adapted for parochial circulation as for the peculiar wants = 
of a more ascetic and retired life than the clergy have, except tl 
under peculiar circumstances, to deal with. To those however al 
who might appear ready to receive their exalted tone of piet h 
and devotion, we would heartily commend them; together wit # 
two or three very religious collections for ‘ the sick and afflicted,’ tl 
written under the initials R. B. At the same time, with the b 
rich storehouse of practical divinity possessed by our Church, m 
we may count one chief advantage of foreign devotional books 4 
to be, in that it is always beneficial to receive fresh ‘life and re 
vigour from the good example of others, and to promote the m 
communion of saints by sharing the holy thoughts of other o1 
lands and other branches of the Church. This part of our sub- ¥ 
ject we will now conclude, with some remarks from Mr. Marriott’s - 
‘ Hints on Private Devotion,’ on reading in general. m 
‘ Although no other books can be compared to the Holy Scriptures in co 
respect of their authority, and none ought to be allowed to displace them ca 
from our reading ; yet it is not to be imagined that the power of writing co 
was given in vain to successive generations, or that it was to be without its be 


exercise in producing helps to devotion and Christian practice. su 
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‘ The Religion of Christ is the same in all ages, and therefore needed only 
to be recorded once for all; but the occasions of its application to life and 
practice are manifold, and it has pleased God to leave the use of these for 
the trial and exercise of Christians from age to age. It is not anything 
new and artificial, then, that we are to feel in devotional reading, but rather 
such arrangements, combinations, and applications of old truth, as may help 
to fix it in our minds more firmly, and to diffuse its influence through our lives. 

‘Some portion of the Sunday, at least, could be given by most people to 
this kind of reading in addition to that which they give to the Holy Scrip- 
tures themselves. And on other days few are so engaged, at least, all the 
year round, but that they could find time for a short chapter of practical or 
devotional matter, and give it sufficient attention to draw much profit from it. 

‘ Various kinds of books may be thus used. Sermons are suitable for times 
when we are sufficiently at leisure to read one through at once, and when 
we wish to combine instruction, more or less, with practical edification. 
Short religious poems admit of a more desultory use, and may be 
taken up at odd times, the hold they take on the imagination compen- 
sating for the disadvantage of surrounding distractions. Books of practical 
reflections, especially such as are divided into short chapters, may be con- 
veniently used, by saving a small portion of time for them, in connexion 
with our regular devotions ; or at some time of the day, when we can be 
quiet for a little while. Thus, a few minutes daily, would soon take you 
through such a buok as “ Thomas a Kempis, on the Imitation of Christ,” and 
perhaps with great profit. Biographies, with few exceptions, come rather 
under the head of ordinary, than of devotional reading; but those of emi- 
nently holy men may be taken into connexion with devotion, where there 
is sufficient time for using them. Some practical treatises, which are not 
arranged for short daily readings, may be studied with great advantage, by 
assigning them half-an-hour or an hour at a time, if possible, at regular in- 
tervals, Such a book as “ Taylor's Holy Living and Dying ” ought to be read 
in this way ; but sooner than leave a very good and important book unread, 
it may be well to divide it as best you may, and take such portions at a 
time as you can, Only, in dealing so with such a book as the last-mentioned, 
it is but fair to yourself and the writer, to take a moment at the commence- 
ment of each reading, to recollect where you are, and to delay your finishing 
the book in order to further your mastering it. Books of meditations may 
also be used in the same way as those of practical reflections, though they 
have another and more complete use, which is more properly their own, 
and which belongs to the head of Meditation, 

‘ Many persons almost wholly neglect this kind of reading, from a notion 
that it will do them but little good, and that they could any how accomplish 
but so little of it, that it would be hardly worth while. This is a very great 
mistake, for Satan and the world will not be slow to fill up intervals of time 
which are naturally capable of such use; and, on the other hand, if well 
used, they would, at last, accumulate effects of no small value. One good 
book, fairly known, even as it would be by three months reading at five 
minutes a day, is a great possession, and may prove a resource in calamity 
or sickness, or a support in trying circumstances of daily life, far beyond 
what careless readers suppose. ? 

‘ The great error of modern reading is inattention. We are apt to read in 
order to be amused, or to search for something new to gratify us fer the 
moment, rather than in order to occupy our minds with the whole subject 
concerned, and to secure our hold of it. It is well worth while, then, to be 
careful in the selection of our reading, not despising a book because it is a 
common one; (really some people seem to think they know enough of a 
book when they know that it is accounted a good one, and what is its 
subject); nor grasping at great numbers and variety, but taking up what 
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we are assured, by competent advisers, or by a partial examination, is, on 
the whole, good and valuable, and then to read through what we have chosen, 
carefully, and perhaps even repeatedly. It is often of very great use to 
know where to find matter suited to a particular occasion, or for the reading 
of a person under particular circumstances, for the sake of others as well 
as ourselves, And the writings of holy men, read in the way above sug- 
gested, become to us a kind of friends and counsellors.’ 

Under the head of Instructive books we place those which 
are illustrative of Scripture, of the Catechism, and the Services 
or History of the Church. The Society has several on its cata- 
logue whose titles plainly rank them under these various heads ; 
but as we cannot afford space to review in order the works of 
Gastrell, Mann, Travell, Ostervald (in three volumes, price 
11s.), Sellon, Trimmer, and others, we must content ourselves 
with simply referring to its own list, sanctioned by its vener- 
able pour 7 Pra Generally speaking, however, commentaries 
on Scripture will not be found of much service in a parochial 
library, such as we are speaking of; for they have more to do 
with the critical than with the devotional reading of the Bible, 
though, from their own imperfection, they have often but little 
to do with either. The real books which are wanted, are such 
as will dispose and help people to read the Bible in a practical 
and devotional manner. The sort of books which we have 
already discussed will, we think, produce a greater awe and 
reverence for the Divine Word itself, since they are as cour- 
tiers under Its throne, leading us up to It—than any works 
which encourage the more curious examination of details. For 
instance, would not reading Taylor’s ‘ Life of Christ’ produce 
a greater veneration for the sacred text itself, when read in a 
devotional manner, than would the remarks generally to be 
found in notes and commentaries? Notes, from their broken 
style, are inevitably dull, if beyond the merest exposition of 
short facts; to excite interest, a writer must always feel in- 
terest; whereas the human mind rebels against being roused 
into warmth for a few lines on one subject, and then being ex- 
pected to go on ad infinitum, rising up to a climax of spiritual 
contemplation on each verse as it comes before it, without any 
connexion of ideas. Short and energetically expressed dis- 
courses on certain whole passages of Scripture, such as are 
many sermons, may be of great service, but the whole system 
of notes is only useful for information of facts and for the pur- 
poses of critical reading. For reference, a good commentary is 
essential (if it can be found); but we can scarcely imagine that 
for continuous reading, especially among the poor, it will prove 
attractive, or calculated to dispose people the more for reading 
the Bible. In the ‘ Practical Christian’s Library’ there is a 
useful little book, ‘ A Short Explanation of Obsolete Words in 
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our Version of the Bible,’ which from its size may be in the 
hands of every one, and will be a great help to the poor, without 
in the least interrupting the flow of the passage which he may 
be reading. Books on the geography of the Bible are well 
calculated to give interest to the scenes recorded in Holy Writ. 
Mr. Blackburn’s ‘Handbook round Jerusalem,’ for instance, 
is a book which many would read with pleasure and advantage. 
Sacred biography, again, or short historical treatises: but these 
we only mention as good subjects: to enter upon the various 
merits of the number of books, both on the Society’s list and 
elsewhere, on Sacred Geography, History, Biography, would 
be far beyond our present opportunities or space. We wish 
rather to call attention generally to the reading of the people, as 
the concern of the parochial system, rather than to presume to 
offer a complete treatise, including a full list of books. On the 
Church Catechism we must most strongly recommend Bishop 
Beveridge; unless there is a special reason to prefer another, 
this should always be on the Clergyman’s list, for the use of his 
elder parishioners; it is an agreeable variation from the short 
questions and answers of a school-book, which will be appre- 
ciated by those who may be unwilling to confess themselves on 
a par with their own children. On liturgical subjects, we 
would mention the following—‘ Selections from Hooker,’ ‘The 
Churchman’s Companion,’ published by the Society; ‘Com- 
panion to Sunday Services’ (Edwards and Hughes), ‘ Conver- 
sations on the Church Service,’ ‘ Trower on the Gospels and 
Epistles,’ ‘ Nelson’s Fasts and Festivals,’ and cheap editions of 
‘ Wheatley on the Common Prayer.’ 

Except as forming suitable presents, a clergyman will find 
that the lighter class of religious books more naturally belong 
to the laling library than to a permanent position on the 
shelves of the poor. Yet it is very important that care should 
be taken to put people in the way of interesting reading, which 
may also be calculated to enlarge the mind, cultivate the taste, 
or sweeten the disposition. Such books as the following would 
be read with great interest by the poor, as well as other classes; 
some indeed have now proved it for themselves: ‘The Old 
Man’s Rambles,’ ‘ Agathos,’ ‘ The Shadow of the Cross,’ ‘ Old 
Man’s Home,’ ‘ Captive Maiden.’ In these and many other 
publications (Mr. Monro’s Allegories belong to a different type, 
and have considerable defects, but have their merits too,) the 
present school of religious story is characterised by a simplicity 
and sweetness of imagery, a thoughtful — into the history 
and tendency of human affairs, and a faithful Christian spirit, 
which edify while they amuse, and instruct while they seem 
but to entertain the fancy. 

The Society has many books under this head, and also very 
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judiciously brings out a little scientific information in a popular 
form; but libraries confined to its publications are deficient in 
life and spirit, and have not the benefit of novelty, which in 
this sort of reading gives an allowable stimulus and interest. 
Poetry must not be forgotten in the parochial list of books. 
Hymns are introduced into many devotional works ; but inde- 
pendently of thus making use of song in more direct acts of 
worship, it is well for each person at all capable of appreciating 
the ioivenee of poetry, to have some collection of Church poetry 
at his command. There are several such books in a convenient 
form, and most suitable in all respects for general use. 

It is time now that we bring these tov hastily expressed 
thoughts to a close. We fear that the want of system and clear 
arrangement in what we have said, will leave the practical 
working of the question without any advancement; but yet a 
great object is gained if by any means the clergy and others 
ean be induced to look on the subject of religious reading within 
the range of ordinary parochial supervision. People of course 
may read what they like, and therefore the clergyman’s recom- 
mendation may be of little consequence; but people also may 
believe or do what they like, but yet the clergy consider faith 
and practice as important concerns in the discharge of their 
aeneilibal duties. ‘The influence of the clerical office, as that of 
Christian grace itself, is purely voluntary; nay, it is easily re- 

lled, and draws back at but slight discouragement; and here 
is its very strength. The better feelings are called forth when 
the Church’s gentle and voluntary control is seen in contrast 
with the stern decrees of human law. 

At the risk of recapitulation, we will in very few words sug- 
gest two or three little libraries which a clergyman might wish 
to be in the possession of the more hopeful of his flock, and, as 
far as opportunity allowed him, might present or recommend to 
young persons at Confirmation. Bible and Prayer-book, of 
course, are presupposed in every case; as indeed the proper 
use of them has been presupposed in all the remarks we have 
made; and again we will say, that the Bible will never suffer 
from other religious books. On the contrary, if the Bible is 
the only reading a person ever has, there is not the contrast 
between it and all other writings to impress the veneration of 
it on the mind. Those who are accustomed to the varieties of 
reading may not be aware of the effect which this contrast has 
on themselyes, and the extent to which their own veneration 
for Holy Writ is founded, as a secondary influence, on that 
circumstance. A high spiritual state of mind might drink of 
this fount of Eternal Truth as its common beverage, but the more 
ordinary condition of men requires many precautions to ensure 
the high standard of reverence which is due to sacred things. 
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‘The Whole Duty of Man’ and Taylor’s ‘ Life of Christ’ 
would be suitable together, and be sufficient, as the former com- 
prehends many devotional offices, and the latter a vast fund of 
meditation. Again, Andrewes’ ‘ Devotions,’ Wilson ‘ On the 
Lord’s Supper,’ and Sutton’s ‘ Disce Vivere.’ These last are on 
the Society’s list. From the same list also might be taken the 
‘ New Manual of Devotions,’ Beveridge’s ‘ Resolutions respect- 
ing Religion,’ and Sutton’s ‘ Disce Mori.’ Or, again, ‘ Hele’s 
Devotions,’ Nelson’s ‘ Practice of True Devotion,’ and Hall’s 
‘ Comfort for the Afflicted.’ From other sources there might 
be chosen together, ‘ Wilson’s Sacra Privata,’ ‘ Steps to the 
Altar,’ and Taylor's ‘Holy Living, ‘The Golden Grove,’ 
‘ The Holy Oblation,’ and ‘The Confessions of S. Augustine,’ 
‘ Andrewes’ Devotions,’ Kettlewell’s ‘Guide to the Penitent,’ 
‘The Imitation of Christ,’ and a book on the Holy Commu- 
nion.’ The latter should always be included, either as a sepa- 
rate book, or in a more general manual of devotions. Again, 
Spincke’s ‘ Private Devotions,’ Horneck’s ‘ Daily Exercises,’ and 
Beveridge’s ‘ Explanation of the Catechism.’ The collection 
should, as a general rule, include prayers, both regular and 
occasional ; an office for the Communion, a book suggestive of 
meditation, and a guide to doctrinal truth, either in a direct cate- 
chetical form, or obvious in the design of one of the books. 

These, which we have mentioned, are of course only the 
books which seem more proper as constant companions, not only 
for occasional reading; as also they are only the more neces- 
sary parts of a Christian’s private library, and do not include 
others which may be adapted to individual tastes and circum- 
stances of life. 

One word we must also say on the means of encouraging the 
circulation of religious books, and establishing the idea, that a 
Christian according to his opportunities should use them. This 
should be done, not by an extra-parochial system, such as 
societies and public meetings, but quietly, as an ordinary part 
of clerical duty, and a subject of conversation in parochial visits. 
An occasional sermon expressly on the subject, or the appro- 
priate introduction of it, would not be out of place; nor, on 
such an occasion, would be a collection towards the fund which 
we have already said should be at a clergyman’s disposal for 
this purpose. Such, however, and a hundred other pmee 
cannot be discussed as general subjects, for they will vary with 
the plans and notions of every clergyman in the management of 
his parish. Let the duty be more widely felt than it is, and we 
doubt not that means will be accessible, and simple easy ways 
of arranging the machinery be discovered in abundance, 
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Art. VITL.—1. An Inquiry into the Doctrine of the Church of Eng- 
land upon Absolution. By the Rev. Witu1am Maske L, M.A. 
Vicar of St. Mary's Church, and Domestic Chaplain to the 
Lord Bishop of Exeter. London: Pickering. 1849. 

2. A Letter to the Rev. W. Maskell, M.A. By the Rev. F. T. 
Hitt, M.A. Incumbent of Estcot Church, St. Mary, Exeter. 
Exeter: Waters. 1848. 

3. Auricular Confession. .A Sermon preached in the Parish Church 
of Leeds, October 29th, 1848. With a Preface, Appendix, and 
copious Note. By Wauter Farquuar Hook, D.D. Vicar 
of Leeds. London: Rivingtons. 

‘ Ip the doctrine of the Church of England be indeed doubtful upon this 

point [sacerdotal absolution]—and doubtful I cannot conceive it to be— 

then J humbly offer all that I have said as materials towards discussion. 

For many a year we have neglected inquiry about sacerdotal absolution 

altogether. Is it a truth of the Gospel, or is it a fiction or pretence? What- 

ever it is, let us try to settle it.’—P. 227. 

So speaks Mr. Maskell, and so would speak his reviewer, 
with not less sense of the greatness of this question, nor of its 
difficulty ; for while its roots reach to the profoundest depths 
of theology, it connects itself with the practical life of every 
Christian. We would fain be able to bestow upon it such calm 
and studious attention as did the learned Morinus, during those 
twenty-five years which elapsed, as he tells us, between the 
announcement and appearance of his work, ‘De Disciplina in 
Administratione Sacramenti Peenitentiz.’ Such leisure is not 
afforded men in these railroad days. Even Mr. Maskell’s learned 
volume was written in twice as many days as the French divine 
devoted years to his labour (Preface, p. x.); and we almost 
tremble to think how soon we must submit the lines we are 
writing to the judgment of our readers. 

The hesitation with which we enter on what must of necessity 
be a hasty and imperfect consideration of this great subject, is 
somewhat alleviated by the character of the main work which 
lies before us. With Mr. Maskell it is always satisfactory to 
converse, because he is everywhere calm, candid, precise,—and 
because he evidently approaches the subject with a mind well 
stored with the most valuable materials. 

Of the other works with which we have headed this article it 
will not be necessary to say much; Mr. Hill’s letter, though 
written in a pleasing tone, is not very deep, nor in our judgment 
perfectly consistent: while of the third work on our list we 
wish to say as little as we can, lest we should say anything 
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inconsistent with our sincere respect for its author. The larger 
part of it is foreign to our subject: and the references which it 
contains to his own conduct are sufficient to assure us that 
the theory of the late Master of Rugby can never consist 
with the well-known practice of the Vicar of Leeds. Even 
pespneting Mr. Maskell’s work we must observe, that had 
it been presented to us as a premeditated treatise, instead of 
a ‘diatribe extemporalis,’ we should certainly have looked 
for a more philosophical setting forth of principles, such as give 
their peculiar value to the writings of Hooker, or Taylor, or 
any of our older divines. The custom of those writers, before 
they approached anything of a technical nature, was to lay a 
deep foundation in the general principles of human nature 
and the Divine economy, and thus to show us the causes 
which led to those errors which it was their object to refute. 
*Errel ov povov Set TadnOés eirreiv, adda Kal 76 aitvov Tod yeddous. 
Toro yap supBddreTat Tpds THY Tictw. It would be unreason- 
able, no doubt, to censure Mr. Maskell for turning aside from 
questions which were forbidden by the limits prescribed to him. 
But we cannot help imagining that had he allowed himself scope 
for a more profound consideration of the things about which 
he treats, his judgment respecting the force of the words which 
he has occasion to consider might in some cases have been 
modified. 

‘T shall not,’ he says, ‘argue at all whether sacerdotal absolution, as 
that term is used in our Church, does or does not convey the Divine grace 
and pardon: I am justly warranted in taking this for granted.’—P. 6. 

Had Mr. Maskell given us a more full account of what the 
thing is which sacerdotal absolution communicates, he would, 
perhaps, have more clearly realized his own position, and done 
more justice to the opinions of others. The deficiency is not to 
be charged so much on himself, as on the following circumstances 
which have compelled him to appear somewhat hastily before the 
public, 

‘In August last,’ he says, ‘at the visitation of the Bishop of the diocese, 
I preached at Totness. My sermon contained statements upon chief doc- 
trines of the Christian faith, which, left to recollection only, might very 
easily have been mistaken or exaggerated. The Bishop, with the concur- 
rence of many of the clergy, desired that the sermon should be printed, in 
order that himself and all who had heard it might have an opportunity 
to judge of it after deliberation. In expressing this desire, his lordship 
declared at the same time, that there were statements in the sermon, to 
which, as he heard them, he did not assent. 

‘ When published, the sermon caused excitement and adverse remark in 
several parts of the diocese. . . . In particular, twenty clergymen addressed 
a memorial to the bishop, calling on his lordship for the expression of 
some grave episcopal censure of the sermon.’—Pref. p. vi. 


One sentence only is quoted from the complaint of these (as 
we hear) Plymouth Brethren. 
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‘ The statement [in the sermon] that the absolution pronounced at the 
administration of the Lord’s Supper is intended only te meet the case of 
venial sins, .... we allege to be in opposition to the form itself, in which 
the priest pronounces these words, “ Almighty God have mercy upon you, 
pardon and deliver you from all your sins.” ’ 

Mr. Maskell’s remarks on this sentence show the design and 
extent of his work, which has been (perhaps unfortunately) 
narrowed by a desire to grapple with this particular objection. 

‘ This sentence,’ he says, ‘ as it seems to me, (coupled with the fact that 
no objection was made against my interpretation of the form in the Office 
of Visiting the Sick) can only mean, that in their opinion, the form in the 
Communion Service conveys remission of ai/ sins. In other words, the 
efficacy which I restrict to a form of absolution after oral confession, is by 
them extended to the form after a general confession in the Liturgy. If 
on the contrary the memorialists had denied the grace of absolution, or 
explained it away ;—if, that is, they had declared my doctrine to be un- 
sound, because absolution is only a preaching generally of the promises of 
God; or a particular declaration of His promises to an individual; or 
again, is only exercised in the administration of the sacraments of Baptism 
and the Eucharist ;—this would have been another, and an equally intelli- 
gible line of argument: but then they would not have found the errors on 
which it must be based treated of, except very briefly, in the following 
pages.’—Pref. ix. 

We feel persuaded that if our author had taken a wider range, 
he would not only—which is less material—have done better 
execution on his opponents, but likewise better justice to his 
subject. The objectors, in all probability, have only followed 
the common practice of those who do not realize the true 
character of the Church, and desired to call her authorities to 
their aid, without once considering the principle which they 
were admitting. To ask for an episcopal sentence, as if it could 
decide in an arbitrary manner a question of doctrine, is on a par 
with the application of the same party a few months ago to the 
House of Dousigiers to give a new standard of truth to the 
Church of England. Such recklessness implies, that those 
guilty of it have never realized what is meant by an external 
standard of truth or falsehood: their own inward caprice is their 
real guide; and they can afford to make use, at any moment, of a 
rule which pleases them, because, should it displease them, they 
are prepared at any moment to throw it away. Such persons 
could have no real belief in the authority of those other offices 
which they quote. And if we would convince them of the 
reality of the subject we are discussing, and would set the truth 
itself in such a light as may recommend it to unbiassed minds, 
we must go somewhat higher than our author has done, and 
consider the principle on which absolution depends. 


Two main systems of religion lay claim to the belief of 
Christians: according to one, the Gospel is a new law; it isa 
new creation, according to the other. The first supposes that 
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man being the inheritor of a corrupt nature, and being found 
incapable of that perfect obedience which was prescribed by 
God’s written law not less than by the dictates of nature, a 
new law was provided by the Gospel, by which easier terms are 
offered to mankind. This better law owes its existence to the 
coming of Christ. In Him God-exhibited to the world a Divine 
Person, who not only set a pure example and imparted sublime 
doctrines, but by His sufferings and death laid up an exhaustless 
store of merit. Instead, therefore, of obedience to the old law, 
which had been found impossible, the new law required nothing 
but an hearty belief in the mission of Christ. Thus do men 
gain part in what He has done ; and a verdict of acquittal must 
be entered for them, because by the inward act called faith 
they appropriate to themselves the merit which has been stored 
up by Christ. Still it must not be supposed that a holy life 
is unnecessary; on the contrary, their gratitude for being let 
off on such terms is sure to lead them to real obedience. nd, 
indeed, to repose with perfect confidence in the mission of Christ, 
is in itself a proof of no inconsiderable proficiency in morals, 
since it implies the extinction of pride, the most deadly and 
pertinacious of human frailties. 

To render this system more complete, some add the idea that 
God selects a part of men to be the subjects of His kingdom, 
the rest being absolutely excluded; and that the inward feeling 
of faith, together with the tendency to all other excellences, is 
a compulsory gift bestowed upon His favourites. But though 
this theory may be essential to the logical compactness of the 
system which has been described, it is not in practice universally 
appended to it. 

Quite contrary in all its results is the system which would 
represent the Gospel as a new creation. The two theories 
agree, indeed, in supposing man a fallen creature, and that the 
remedy for the fall has been provided only through the mercy 
of Christ. But in the mode in which that mercy is vouchsafed 
they vary. For, according to this second system, the law of 
God can undergo no alteration; His grace and holy will can- 
not be moulded to suit our weakness; it is we, rather, who 
require to be changed, that we may be conformed to His abso- 
lute perfection. And what is the process by which this change 
is made? It began in the Head of our race, Jesus Christ, 
when, ‘being found in fashion as a man, He humbled Him- 
‘self, and became obedient unto death, even the death of the 
‘cross.’ Thus, by union with our nature, did He exalt it, and 
in His own person afford an example of that perfection which 
was necessary in ours. The beginning having thus been made 
in the Son of man, the better seed has-been spread abroad by 
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the communication of Himself, through sacraments, to all who 
were willing to be joined to Him. But here, as in the other 
system, His obedience unto death is the sole perfect fulfilment 
of God’s law; for, though the ancient nature has been taken 
and reformed by Him, yet in Him only does it reach its state of 
normal excellence; in others it is only tentative and approxi- 
mate, it never attains its end in this present state, it shows only 
the point towards which its lines are convergent: the ultimate 
focus lies in the infinity of a future being. According to both 
theories, then, men’s trust must plainly be in the merits of Christ 
alone; and in both, faith alone can save them: but according 
to the first system, faith saves on account of the excellence of its 
nature; according to the second, through the excellence of the 
object on which it relies. So that here there is no formal sub- 
stitution, no sentence of acquittal is passed ; the culprit cannot, 
by a pure act of his mind, put another person in an arbitrary 
manner in the place of himself, but the merits of the Perfect 
Member of man’s race extend themselves as widely as His nature 
extends itself. If men are ‘accepted through Christ,’ it is 
because they are really ‘found in Him;’ and the virtue of His 
death is coextensive with the efficacy of His Manhood. Let us 
express the truth which we are aiming to set forth in that depth 
and richness with which it was contemplated by the greatest 
mind of the ancient Church. ‘Ea porro justitia que vivit in 
‘seipsa, proculdubio Deus est, atque incommutabiliter vivit. 
‘ Sicut autem hac, cum sit in seipsa vita, etiam nobis fit vita, 
‘cum ejus efficimur utcunque participes: ita cum in seipsa 
‘ sit justitia, etiam nobis fit justitia, cum ei coherendo justi 
* vivimus, et tanto magis minusve justi sumus, quanto magis 
‘ illi minusve coheremus.’ ‘S August. Ep. exx. 19.) In God 
only lies the source of holiness, as the cause of life, which 
extends in an infinite chain from Him to His creatures. 
The Gospel is that new creation, whereby, through the Son 
of His love, He has communicated it to a fallen race. This 
is the new election, the better covenant, which has super- 
seded every other relation of God to man. In Christianity 
‘ neither circumcision availeth anything, nor uncircumcision, but 
‘the new creation. And as many as walk according to this 
‘ rule, grace be on them and mercy, and on the Israel of God.’ 
We are not concerned, then, with the notion of a mere verdict 
of acquittal, obtained by pleading that which is not our own. 
What is here spoken of is the extension of that new nature, 
which carries with it the acceptableness which it has derived 
from its perfect Possessor. For His sake does it avail, when it 
is shared by the lowest members of the mystical Body of the 
Lord. Where this better nature is present, and so far as.it is pre- 
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sent, is its soe 9 looked upon with favour. And since this is a 
question of less and more, since there are degrees in our adherence 
in Him, to whom to be united is our peace, a single and simple 
sentence would not do justice to its fluctuating state. There is 
a difference, of course, between the state of those who are, and 
the state of those who are not accepted; sin preponderates in 
the one, in the other grace; but there exists not that lasting 
division which there would be if by the positive designation of 
a judicial sentence man’s position was determined for evil or for 
good. In §. Austin’s words, ‘tanto magis minusve justi sumus, 
quanto magis illi minusve coheremus.’ 

The two systems, then, before us are opposed, in that while 
both refer our acceptance with God to the merits of Christ, the 
first supposes that we lay hold of these merits and apply them 
for ourselves; while Christ actually bestows Himself upon us, 
according to the second. On the first view, our merciful 
Redeemer is the stream which flowed into the camp of Israel, 
or the manna which fell around it, and which each man who felt 
his thirst or hunger went forth to seek. When each man had 
once filled his vessel with the life-bestowing gift, he had by him 
in store what was needed for his preservation. But on the 
second hypothesis, the Mediator is like that brazen serpent, to 
which men’s eyes must be perpetually directed, that from it 
might flow forth into the suffering soul a perennial stream of 
health ; or like Moses as he stood aloft with extended arms, that 
he might breathe perpetual power into the sinking host. So 
long as we continue in this state of sickness and warfare, we 
need to be ever united to that Source, in which only is the life 
of our souls. We cannot fill our vessel with Christ’s merits, 
and say we have enough; because what we need is not a single 
sentence of acquittal, but that new nature which only can be 
acceptable with God. The Gospel is not merely an escape 
from the harshness of the law’s censure; rather, it is union with 
that Source of purity which has been set forth for the renewal 
of the world. For, ‘with Thee is the fountain of life, and in 
Thy light shall we see light.’ 

It were easy to draw several inferences from what has been 
stated. We may see at once why the former of these systems 
was in all ages likely to find favour with the opponents of a 
historical Church and of a constituted ministry. Amidst the 
corruptions of the middle age, when the popular danger was no 
doubt that of formalism, earnest men were glad to find some 
principle of connexion, other than that external bond in which 
many unworthy members were included—and some principle of 
reference to Christ, irrespective of the prostituted forms of the 
Gospel. Such a bond was found in the idea, that true Church 
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union did not arise from actual incorporation with Christ through 
the sacraments of His grace, but depended on that decision by 
which the Almighty determined the number of his elect in 
the secret decree of His irreversible will. Hence the strong 
tendency to the Calvinistic theory among devout members of a 
corrupt communion: and hence, also, the desire to seek Christ 
through the private action of their own hearts, instead of seeking 
Him through faith in those mystical ordinances, whereby His 
man’s nature is communicated to His brethren. And this last 
tendency becomes still more attractive in an unbelieving and 

resumptuous age, when men are disposed to reject those external 
influences which are independent of themselves, and to trust 
merely to their own inward acts for their salvation. 

This tendency will meet us as we proceed to the question, 
which now lies before us, What are we to say respecting the 
sins of believers? That men sin, after receiving God’s grace as 
well as before it, whether they profess belief in Christ or no, is 
an undeniable fact. What is the effect of their sins? Those 
who say that a sentence of acquittal has been registered so soon 
as men put their trust in Christ, neither deny man’s sinfulness 
nor excuse it. On the contrary, they admit that it is a burthen 
and grief to the justified man, of which he continually complains. 
They would judge ill of the man who did not feel its bitterness; 
but it does not militate, they say, against his pardon. The 
sentence of acquittal has been passed; it cannot be undone—or 
at least while he holds his faith it cannot: so far, therefore, as 
concerns his pardon and acceptance with God, he has nothing 
more to do. The voice which is gone forth is not a matter of 
more or less, and he need not therefore trouble himself to obtain 
that which is already settled. True, good men of this party, if 
any signal offence was committed, would express fear that the 
man’s original faith, and therefore that his acquittal, was defec- 
tive: but this is an inconsistency in their theory for which we 
may thank God; its legitimate result would be such a state- 
ment as Mr. Maskell quotes from a series of extracts which were 
condemned by the Archbishops and Bishops in the year 1530. 

‘ Thou owest nothing to God but faith and confession ; by confession I 
mean not the whispering of sins into the priest’s ear, nor yet the confes- 
sion of thy sins to God, but with S. Paul, “if thou confess with thy mouth 
that Jesus is Christ, and believe in thy heart that God hath raised Him 
from the death, thou shalt be saved;’’ in all other things He giveth thee 
liberty after thine own will; thou mayest do all things without all jeopardy 
of conscience.’ '—P. 89. 





1 Wilkins, iii. 734. Mr. Maskell is quite right to copy Wilkins’s spelling, which 
we have not attempted to do; but we do not know why he does not carry out his 
principle, and write ‘ Criste’ and ‘ Saint Pawle.’ 
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After all, this is not much more than was said by a greater 
man than the anonymous pamphleteer whom we have cited; 
but said, we sincerely believe, under some hallucination, which 
prevented its writer from discovering the monstrous results of 
his doctrine, ‘ Vide quam dives sit homo Christianus, qui etiam 
‘volens non potest perdere suam salutem, quantiscunque pec- 
‘ catis, nisi nolit credere.’ 

Now, when we turn to the other view of man’s state under 
the Gospel, we see at once that since man’s acceptance with 
God depends upon his oneness with Christ, whatsoever is fatal 
to the cause, is detrimental to the consequence. And such 
clearly is the effect of sin; for its tendency is to ‘ grieve the 
Spirit,’ and thereby to deprive men of the indwelling of Christ. 
‘Into a malicious soul wisdom shall not enter, nor dwell in the 
body that is subject unto sin.’ Sin of’ any sort, therefore, is a 
detraction from the perfectness of the union; indulged sin is 
incompatible with its existence. The very corruption of man’s 
nature, therefore, is so far forth prejudicial to the presence 
of Christ; but since that presence was especially designed to 
remedy it, it is not so prejudicial as to expel Him from the 
heart. But the indulgence of direct and allowed sin plainly 
cuts men off from God, until by an equally express and direct 
act of repentance its influence is counteracted. Hence arises 
the distinction between mortal and venial sins, which are not two 
classes of offences arbitrarily divided from one another, but the 
epithet is assigned with a view of discriminating between that 
presence of natural corruption which continues throughout our 
mortal life, and those actual steps towards hell, which require 
to be actually retrodden. §. Augustine speaks of the exist- 
ence of a sin which is not unto death: ‘ Peccata sine quibus nec 
vos eritis, qui justificati et sanctificati estis ;’ though he thinks 
it would be difficult and dangerous to attempt its definition. 
(De Civitate Dei, xxi. 27. 4, 6.) The School writers, by defining 
it to be such a disorganization of the soul as does not, however, 
draw it away from God, its chief end, have but expressed their 
assent to the truth, that a corruption exists in the soul which is 
yet not incompatible with the predominance of God’s grace. 
(Summa, ii. 1. Q. 72.5.) And hence the different tone in which 
concupiscence is spoken of by different parties; the one assert- 
ing it to be positively sin, and therefore mortal; the other, that 
it ‘hath the nature of sin.’ Were it indeed mortal sin, there 
could then be no new creation ‘in righteousness and true holi- 
ness.’ But because it is venial, i.e. capable of pardon through 
the overpowering presence of grace, therefore ‘ he that dwelleth 
in love, dwelleth in God, and God in him.’ 

But how then are sins, whether venial or mortal, to be got 
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rid of ? They can only be corrected by the predominance of 
grace. They need, therefore, two things for their extinction— 
an act on our part, and an act on the part of God. It pleases 
God to allow us by penitent faith to lay hold originally on 
Christ; it pleases Him to allow us to seek Him agam on faithful 
repentance. These are all that we cam offer either in the first 
place, or in the second. Repentance, of course, to be complete, re- 
quires sorrow for sim, or contrition—confession of our fault —and, 
so far ag we can render it, amendment. This is what we should 
contribute, with a view of obtaining that forgiveness which is 
purchased for us only through the merits of Christ. But then the 
success of this effort must come from that Divine power, which 
is made perfect in our weakness. ‘The Father hath delivered 
‘ us from the power of darkness, and hath translated us into the 
‘kingdom of His dear Son; in whom we have redemption 
‘ through His blood, even the forgiveness of sins.’ And how is 
this act performed on the part of the Most High? Holy Scripture 
tells us, that those who were left in charge of Christ’s kingdom, 
were expressly commissioned to exercise the office of ‘ remitting 
or retaining sins;’ that ‘the keys’ of ‘the kingdom’ of God's 
‘dear Son’ were committed to them, and therefore that by 
their instrumentality this work is-done. And the Ordination 
services of the Universal Church have continued to advance a 
corresponding claim even to the present hour. Since the true 
principle of our acceptance with God is that grace which flows 
into us from union with Christ our Saviour, those whose office 
is to be the channels pone which come men’s spiritual gifts, 
are of necessity a medium likewise through which they receive 
forgiveness. ‘ The Voice of the Lord is mighty in operation ; the 
Voice of the Lord is a glorious Voice.’ It is not like some idle 
sound, or a vague rumour coming at random, tending no whither; 
but it is ‘the word which goeth out of His mouth;’ it has a 
sacramental power, being the instrument as well as the sign of 
His will. It never can ‘ return unto Him void,’ but it ‘ accom- 
plishes that which He pleases, and prospers in the thing whereto 
He sends it.’ Imputed righteousness is the coming in of actual 
righteousness. They whom God’s sovereign voice pronounces 
just, forthwith become just. He declares a fact, and makes it a 
fact by declaring it. 

Such is the effect in general of God’s power, according to 
that system which deals with the Gospel as a new creation in 
righteousness and true holiness. The acts which are done by 
Christ's ministers according to this system are real acts. A true 
and real effect attends them for the renewal of the soul; and 
through the same medium through which grace is truly given, 
reconciliation with God is truly attained. And now, therefore, 
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it is sufficiently apparent why absolution is a real act according 
to the one system, and not according to the other. If men are 
accepted in God’s sight according to what they are, and not 
merely according to what they are accounted, then it is plain 
enough that whatever alters their real state, alters the view 
which is entertained of them. He who conveys grace, conveys 
forgiveness. But let men’s acceptance be independent of any 
real alteration in themselves—let it be their object merely, by 
pleading that amount of merit which Christ incurred, to a v4 
the publication of a favourable sentence,—and it is plain that to 
pronounce this sentence of absolution could not be committed 
by the Supreme Judge to any inferior minister. For then must 
the Almighty abnegate that supreme power which is essentially 
His, and commit men’s final destiny to their fellow-creatures. 
It is often asked, ‘Who can forgive sins but God only? and 
without admitting the somewhat questionable authority of the 
Pharisees, as those do who rest on this passage of Scripture, we 
are ready to allow, in a measure, the justice of their conclusions 
Mr. Maskell, indeed, objects to the assertion, that 


‘ if judicial, this power is also at the mere will and pleasure of fhe priest. 
In one sense it is, but in no other sense than that in whieh all judicial 
power may be said to be exercised according to the wilb and pleasure of 
the judge. Although strictly judicial, the sacerdotal form of forgiving sins 
is as strictly ministerial. The ministers of Christ, whom He has appointed 
to dispense His grace, act not upon their own authority, nor in their own 
name, but in the name of God, according to plain laws, and by certain 
means prescribed by Him.’—P. 170. 


We assent in great measure fo our author's statements; 
but let us consider a little what is involved in them. Imperial 
ore upon earth is a sort of semblance and shadow of Divine 

ajesty. And what renders it such is, that within the narrow 
and confined limits of this present state, it exerts a final and 
irresponsible authority. If it be said that 


‘ Earthly power doth then show likest God 
When mercy tempers judgment,’ 


this is not only on account of the goodness with which its rule 
is exercised, but also because nothing shows more clearly the 
absolute and irreversible influence of the ruling will, than its 
arbitrary deviation from constituted laws. For thus it is referred 
to the will of man, as a first principle, whether pain shall be 
inflicted, or mercy exercised, on his brethren. at is the 
result, then, when persons address themselves to an absolute 
monarch for the forgiveness of their offences? Suppose that, 
by some moral or physical process, the ruler possessed power of 
infusing such loyalty as he desired to see extended, into the 
hearts of his subjects. Suppose the process to be one which 
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required, indeed, their co-operation, but which might, on his 
part, be discharged through subordinate functionaries. There 
could plainly be no transfer of his indefeasible right to be the 
fountain of mercy, in his employing his servants to distribute 
the gifts of loyalty among those who sought for them. And if 
it was his pleasure to bestow at the same time that free pardon 
which his subjects had no right to claim—if he chose to give 
mercy to those by whom loyalty was sought and prized—then to 
distribute the one would be a real communication of the other. 
Yet such a communication would plainly be dependent on the 
condition of the receiver: it would be a real gift of mercy, but 
a gift by which all would not be profited. Now, that which an 
absolute monarch might do from arbitrary choice, it has pleased 
the Lord of all to effect through the gift of His own Son. 
What He bestows on His creatures is not any inherent virtue of 
loyalty, but that communion of Christ’s nature which is the 
especial endowment of regenerate men. ‘ Know ye not how 
that Jesus Christ is in you, except ye be reprobates?? ‘ And if 
Christ be in you, the body is dead because of sin, but the spirit 
is life because of righteousness.’ On those, then, who are 
‘ found in Christ,’ is bestowed further such forgiveness as is 
gained, not by their ‘ own righteousness, which is by the law,’ 
but through ‘ that righteousness which is of God by faith.’ And 
therefore may it naturally be bestowed through the ministr 
of God’s servants. Their declarations take effect, so far fort 
only as those who participate them are worthy candidates for 
the blessing. If it be asked, as is sometimes demanded, whether 
— is not obtained on sincere confession, and whether it 
angs suspended till absolution is pronounced,—the answer is, 
that since we are not concerned with the technical declaration 
of a sentence, but with a medium through which flows a per- 
petual stream of heavenly gifts, it is not possible to restrain it 
within the artificial divisions which are relevant to the limited 
nature of human agents. We might as well inquire whether 
pardon takes effect when the intention to pronounce it uprises 
in the absolver’s mind into a decided purpose, or when it is 
embodied in actual words; or it might be proposed to discrimi- 
nate between the moment at which the words are uttered, 
and that at which they reach the hearers’ ears. Such niceties 
are best avoided by saying that the agency of the receiver and 
that of the giver are both required to the completeness of the 
act of absolution. Confession in itself implies pardon, but then 
it is such confession as is made with a view of obtaining the 
sentence of absolution. ‘ The purpose of God standeth fast, 
‘ having this seal, The Lord knoweth them that are His, and, 
‘ Let every one that nameth the name of Christ depart from 
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‘iniquity.’ There must be an application of pardon on the 
one side, but it must be with a view of drawing out the gift of 
pardon on the other. ‘ Contrition, however perfect it may be, 
does not remit deadly sins,’ was the doctrine of the Schoolmen, 
‘nisi in ordine ad claves Ecclesix.’—P. 272. 

We have sufficiently explained, then, how the gift bestowed 
in absolution may be a real gift, and yet dependent on the 
inward state of those by whom it is received ; how God’s minis- 
ters may be the medium of doing a real act, without any 
infringement on the indefeasible sovereignty of His divine will: 
and it is equally clear that such could not be the case, supposing 
the thing sought was an arbitrary sentence of acquittal, and not 
such a gift of union with Christ as involves acceptance with God. 
Looked at as a whole, indeed, God’s dealings with men are acts of 
arbitrary mercy. It was the Father’s pure mercy to give His 
Son for the salvation of the world; it was the Son’s pure mercy 
to give Himself ‘a ransom instead of sinners.’ But each man’s 
individual salvation is not in the same degree an act of arbitrary 
mercy. Itis God’s arbitrary act when those whom He has elected 
to this privilege are chosen by baptism into Christ, when they are 
made ‘members of His body, of His flesh, and of His bones.’ 
But when thus chosen, it is the natural consequence of their 
oneness with Christ that God should view them with favour. 
‘ Who shall lay anything to the charge of God’s elect? God 
‘ that justifieth? Christ that died? yea, rather that is risen from 
‘the dead, who is even at the right hand of God, who also 
‘ maketh intercession for us?’ But if this truth is lost sight of— 
if every act whereby men obtain mercy is supposed to be equally 
an act of arbitrary favour—how is it possible that the Almighty 
should delegate to others the power of pronouncing a sentence, 
which pertains essentially to the exercise of His own sove- 
reignty? When a king appoints judges, he actually transfers to 
them a part of that supreme power which would otherwise be 
exercised by himself in person. Those who are acquitted by 
them cannot be judged again; their country has decided on their 
case, and justice is satisfied. Every ecclesiastical judge, in like 
manner, has a power which excludes the personal interference 
of the prelate from whom he derives his authority. For in all 
such cases there is a necessary reference to that essential quality 
of humanity, which makes man the source of all his actions. 
The judge’s will—enlightened, indeed, by precedents, and aided 
by such information as the advocates supply—must be the ulti- 
mate point of reference. In this sense, then, God’s ministers 
cannot be invested with a power of judicature, which is in- 
separable from that Supreme Mind by which the universe is 
administered; and the constant statement that such power is 
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never' claimed for those who are authorized to absolve, is a 
decisive proof that man’s acceptance is not supposed to rest upon 
such an arbitrary basis. None can doubt that the real doctrine 
of sacerdotal absolution was received by 8S. Jerome; yet he 
says, in reference to the gift of the keys (S. Matt. xvi. 19.)— 
‘Istum locum episcopi et presbyteri non intelligentes, aliquid sibi de 
Phariszeorum assumunt supercilio, ut vel damnent innocentes, vel solvere 


se noxios arbitrentur: quum apud Deum non sententia sacerdotum, sed 
reorum vita, queeratur.’ 


And then, after instancing the case of lepers, who were re- 
quired to show themselves to the priests— 
‘Sic et hic alligat vel solvit episcopus et presbyter, non eos qui insontes 


sunt vel noxii; sed pro officio suo, quum peccatorum audierit varietates, 
scit qui ligandus sit, quive solvendus.’—iv. 75. 


The last words have reference to the public penance, which 
was then the appointed means of obtaining absolution. But 
S. Jerome isas plainly opposed as Mr. Maskell to the idea that 
the priest possesses any arbitrary power of passing sentence. 
Were man’s forgiveness an arbitrary process, irrespective of 
his character, it could be pronounced only by the supreme 
authority. How this authority could pronounce it consistently 
with what is declared in Holy Writ—how the Most Holy could 
accept unrenewed sinners—is another question. But those who 
attribute reality to the absolution of the priest, must suppose a re- 
creation of man’s race, whereby God makes His servants ‘ meet 
for the inheritance of the saints in light.’ This process began in 
the Lord, that it might be completed in His servants. In Him it 
was wrought perfectl , because natural oneness with God caused 
the Spirit to dwell in Him without measure; in them it is in 
this world only an inchoate and imperfect process, which derives 
its virtue as well as its desert only from Him. 

And now, then, we may approach the question raised by Mr. 
Maskell with some confidence. That question is simply this: 
In the English Prayer-book occur three forms of absolution— 
one in the Daily Prayer, one in the Liturgy or Communion 
Office, a third in the Visitation of the Sick. Ts it the intention 
of the Church that a real absolution is given in each or any of 





1 “Those divines who have supposed that they must describe the difference of 
the Confessions in the article of absolution, by saying, that according to the 
Catholic view the priest is empowered to act on his own authority ; while accord- 
ing to the Protestant (¢.e. Lutheran) he only declares the will of God, 7. ¢. lets 
sinners know it,—understand not a syllable of the peculiarities of the two Con- 
fessions. No single individual was ever possessed by the illusion, that by himself 
he could forgive sins ; and the true meaning of the Protestant declaration that 
they are forgiven, is never perceived by such writers.’-—Mdéhler’s Symbolik, § 33, 
p. 293. 
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these cases; and if in any, then in which? It is Mr. Maskell’s 
own opinion—and he never advances one which he does not 
support with learning and ability—that though the second form 
‘may convey remission of venial sin,’ yet that to the third only 
does the full character of an absolution belong. 


‘So far as I am able to comprehend the teaching of our Church, she 
holds the grace of absolution to be given, and to be given only, to the true 
penitent after a distinct confession by word of mouth of all known and 
remembered sins: such confession to be made to a priest, not for the pur- 
pose of asking counsel and advice, but in order to receive absolution 
through his ministry. Hence the third form in our Office for the Visitation 
of the Sick, and the absolution contemplated and advised in the exhortation 
which follows the appointed notice of Communion, alone convey and assure 
the grace of sacerdotal absolution, because they alone fulfil the required 
conditions.’—P. 104. 


Before we say anything respecting this position of Mr. 
Maskell’s, let us shortly detail the steps by which he arrives 
at and maintains it. He begins by stating the opinions of 
the chief English divines by whom he has been preceded: 
Cosin, Overall, Sparrow, Comber, Hamon l’Estrange, Nicholls, 
Wheatley, Warner, Shepherd, and Bingham, cap. ii. pp. 10—41. 
Their diversity excites his surprise: he meets, he says, with 
six different theories; to which he himself adds a seventh. 
(pp. 43, 44.) Then follows the principle which gives him confidence 
in adducing his own view, notwithstanding the existence of so 
many contrarient opinions. His intention is only to refer to 
those ancient rules of the Church of England which have never 
been annulled, and which therefore have the same authority 
which they always possessed. ‘ It is,’ he says, (p. 8,) ‘ a vulgar 
‘ error, that the Book of Common Prayer owes its existence, not 
‘ its modification, to the era of the Reformation. Hence men 
‘ neglect those ancient sources from which a decided expression 
‘ of the Church’s judgment can alone be gained.’ We may add 
—what those who look into Mr. Maskell’s other volumes will 
readily see—that no one is better fitted to tell us what is to be 
found in the ancient authorities, which few English Clergymen 
have opportunity to consult. We heartily wish that he would 
render a further literary service to the Church by giving us an 
edition of the * Pupilla Oculi.’ With this ancient and valuable 
guide to the Clergy—of which we had never heard till it was 
brought into note some years ago by Mr. James Hope, and 
which is still a desideratum on our own shelves—he seems as 
familiar, as a young aspirant after preferment with Hodgson’s 
Instructions. 

We imagine that the position asserted by our author cannot 
possibly be gainsayed. Mr. Hill, indeed, seems to question it, 
(p- 8;) but considering the general tone of his pamphlet, we 
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think he can hardly design to deny it; indeed, it is sufficiently 
established by the constant reference in our ecclesiastical courts 
to authorities of earlier date than the Reformation. These 
references have increased since practitioners in Doctors’ Com- 
mons have begun to look more acutely into the past; and the 
time will doubtless come when even the Queen’s Advocate will 
get up the Canons of the first four General Councils. But let 
us hear our author. 

‘ We declare therefore that the Church of England now holds, teaches, 
and insists upon, all things, whether of belief or practice, which she held, 
taught, or insisted on, before the year 1540, unless she has since that time 
plainly, openly, and dogmatically asserted the contrary. T his we declare 
in general, And in particular, as regards that most important question, 
the right interpretations of the various services in our Common Prayer 
Book, we further add: That whatsoever we find handed down from the 
earliest rituals of the Church of England, and neither limited nor extended 
in its meaning by any subsequent canon or article, must be understood to 
signify (upon the one hand) fully and entirely all, and (on the other hand) 
no more than it signified before the revision of the ritual.’—P, 50. 

Starting, then, from this basis, our author produces the most 
satisfactory proof that, anterior to 1540, general confessions 
were recognised and in use—that they were to be found just 
as at present in the Daily Prayer and the Liturgy (‘ in prima, 
in completorio, et in principio Misse,’ are the words of the 
‘Manipulus Curatorum;’ Maskell, p.78): but that these general 
confessions were expressly stated not to avail except for the re- 
mission of venial offences; and that such individual confession of 
sins as is contemplated by our ritual for the Visitation of the 
Sick, (not according to the Wesleyan use, the confession of 
virtues,—‘ qui recitant bona sua in confessione ;’ Maskell, p. 76,) 
was strictly enjoined as being the only means for obtaining 
plenary absolution. We need not follow our author through 
his learned appeal to ‘the canons and constitutions of diocesan 
and provincial councils from the 13th to the 16th century,’ 
confirmed by the concurrent testimony of our greatest canonists, 
Lyndwood, John de Athon, Hostiensis, the authors of the 
‘Pupilla Oculi’ and the ‘ Manipulus Curatorum.’ (p. 224.) 
It will be enough to quote the last work but one, as distinctly 
stating the existence of general confessions; and likewise that 
they do not remit any but venial sins, because they are not 
sacramental, as that absolution is which is pronounced autho- 
ritatively after individual confession. 


‘ Per confessionem generalem delentur venialia. Pro quo nota, quod 
duplex est confessio generalis; videlicet, una sacramentalis, quando quis 
in secreto confitetur sacerdoti quedam peccata, quorum meminit in speciali, 
et alia venialia in generali, et tunc illa generalis confessio ex quatuor habet 
quod valeat ad remissionem venialium in toto vel in parte, scilicet ex con- 
tritione confitentis, ex humilitate confessionis, ex oratione sacerdotis, et ex 
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vi clavium. Alia est confessio generalis non sacramentalis, que fit publice 
coram multis, et hac habet efficaciam ad remissionem venialium ex tribus 
primis et non ex vi clavium.’—P. 73. 

These points having been established in the fourth chapter, 
the fifth traces the parentage of the actual forms at present 
found in our Daily Office, Liturgy, and ritual, and shows them to 
be exactly moulded on ancient originals which occupied cor- 
responding places in the earlier service books. ‘The above are 
‘the forms of absolution to which the three forms in our present 
‘ book correspond, and from which it will be at once evident 
‘ they are derived.’ (p. 98.) And thus is our author carried on 
to his main conclusion, That when the Church of England, in 
transfusing her services into the vulgar tongue, employed and 
recommended general confessions, while she yet pet a8 re- 
tained the form of individual confession and absolution which 
she had always adopted, her meaning must be gathered from 
the common force then put upon words, and from the defini- 
tions which are found in her authorized commentaries. Until 
the definitions respecting ‘ general confession,’ which we have 
cited, were superseded by some other explanation of the word, 
they must clearly be accepted, he says, as its signification. In 
reference, therefore, to the second form of absolution (in the 
Liturgy), our Author says— 

‘ I must especially call upon the reader to remember that the term in the 
rubric “ a general confession,” was as well understood in that day by all per- 
sons, and the intention and the effects of it, as in later times both the term 
and the effects of such a confession have been first forgotten, then confused, 
and then misrepresented. I solemnly require the reader to reflect and to 
remember, whether his opinion and judgment, as to the value or efficacy of 
this general confession and absolution was adopted and determined on 
before or since he knew, as a fact, that this same general confession and 
absolution are nothing new, but simply retained from the old liturgies after 
the example of the practice of many centuries. Do people argue from the 
language, “ pardon and deliver you from all your sins?” What is such an 
argument worth? If it is worth any thing now, of the same force was 
it in the year 1547, Are these words stronger, are they fuller, do they seem 
to be more large in their purpose and consequent effects, than—* dimittat 
vobis omnia peccata vestra, liberet vos ab omni malo, conservet et confir- 
met in bono, et ad vitam perducat wzternam?’ What did that form mean 
in 1547? Where is there one single atom, one pretence of proof, that the 
same form meant more in 1548? ’—Pp. 109—111. 

Before we say one word in exception against Mr. Maskell’s 
conclusions—and the rest of the volume is but the develop- 
ment and proof of what has just been stated—we wish to 
notice one important fact which he seems to us to have ascer- 
tained. Whatever meaning the Church attaches to the three 
forms which have been noticed, it is plain that all have come 
down from early times; subject therefore, unless some grounds 
of exception can be found, to the same rules and principles by 
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which they have been ever governed. What modifications 
the two first forms have received from circumstances, we shall 
notice presently ; but certainly none has been adduced which 
affects the third. Its use is not always required, as it was 
formerly ; when required, it is to be directed by the same prin- 
ciple—absolution, that is, must not be given individually, except 
upon full confession to a priest by word of mouth. Mr. Mas- 
kell has most successfully refuted an objection of Wheatley’s, 
who supposed that this form could not be intended to convey a 
direct remission of sins, and must have reference to the removal 
of the Church’s censures, because it is followed by a collect, 
which seems to imply that forgiveness is still required. But 
this collect, our author shows, only retains its original position, 
(P. 123.) And since absolution has been shown to be built on 
that doctrine of a new creation, which implies perpetual acces- 
sions of pardon and of grace, each step in the ladder is in 
reality but a natural introduction to a higher round. We repeat 
it, then, that though individual absolution is not of universal 
necessity according to the principles of the English Church, 
yet that, whenever used, it is required to be preceded by 
special oral confession. The one plainly implies the other. 
The service of which one makes part, is an office which implies 
the presence of the other. There are other offices which are 
to be construed on other principles; but where this service is 
used, it must be used as a whole, and its integrity respected. 
We come now to the point at which we are compelled, how- 
ever reluctantly, to differ from our author. And since, in much 
which awaits us, we shall have to do battle against a person of 
such learning and ability, we desire to fortify ourselves by 
recalling the importance of the principle for which we contend. 
For surely it is no trifling point which we are called on to 
abandon, when it is contended that general absolutions are not 
a channel of pardoning grace. To the mass of men, what real 
channel of pardoning grace will remain? To what ordinance 
can the clergy look as transmitting the blessing of a perpetual 
forgiveness to their people? Our author's principle therefore 
must needs involve a wide alteration in the practice and opinions 
of attached ministers of our Church. They must turn to some 
new quarter, if they are to feel any assurance in solemnizing 
the means of grace, or setting forth the hopes of glory. And 
such changes cannot be lightly admitted. In this case we feel 
a strong persuasion that they are not requisite. The two 
general forms of absolution are available, according to our view 
of the Church’s teaching, as a positive means for the trans- 
mission of forgiveness: their efficacy in itself, and looking only 
to the side of the giver, is not less full, perfect, and comprehen- 
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sive than that of the most authoritative sentence, which after 
private confession by word of mouth is pronounced to the 
individual penitent. That peculiar advantages attend this last 
ordinance, we shall subsequently observe; but those advantages 
are relevant to the circumstances of the penitent, not to the 
authority of the absolver. A real gift is truly bestowed through 
the office of the priest; and this gift is not in itself less complete 
or less effective, because the more painful path of private con- 
fession might render men more apt for its reception. What is 
before us at present is the efficacy of absolution in itself. We 
will first show that the validity of public absolution is taught 
by our Church, and then offer some general considerations by 
way of confirmation. 

Mr. Maskell’s argument has already been stated. Three 
forms of absolution were in existence at the death of Henry 
VIIL., a.p. 1527. Of these, two were held by all canonists to 
convey nothing more than the remission of venial sins (even if 
they conveyed so much). The third alone was held to convey ple- 
nary forgiveness. Since the Church has since that time decreed no 
formal alteration in the relative effect of these several sentences, 
why do they not continue to be opposed to one another as they 
were before? Our answer is, that the Church did declare her 
intentions to be altered, when she sanctioned the Order for the 
Communion, which was promulgated in the beginning of March 
of the following year, and which is given by Wilkins, (4. 11), 
and by Sparrow, (Collection, p. 17). They date it a.p. 1547, 
either because it was set forth before March 25th, or because it 
had been agreed upon and prepared during the previous year, 
(Eccles. Mem. 2. 1. 8. p. 96.) Mr. Maskell describes it more 
accurately as ‘ the Order of the Communion, set forth in 1548.’ 
Now, by this order, as our author says, ‘ the obligation to con- 
fess’ (privately) ‘and be absolved before communion, was dis- 
tinctly and totally removed.’ (P. 106.) A notice was set forth, 
by whist the parson should warn his parishioners, before he 
ministered the communion, ‘ that they prepare themselves there- 
to.” The benefits which they were to receive, were first plainly 
unfolded. ‘ By the which passion we have obtained remission of 
‘ our sins, and be made partakers of the kingdom of heaven ; 
‘ whereof we be assured and ascertained if we come to the said 
‘sacrament with hearty repentance.’ Then come ‘ the way 
and means thereto.’ And under this head it is expressly required 
that ‘ such as shall be satisfied with a general confession,’ shall 
‘ not be offended with them that do use to their further satisfy- 
‘ing the auricular and secret confession to the priest; nor 
‘ those also which think needful or convenient for the quietness 
‘ of their own consciences particularly to open their sins to the 
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‘ priest, to be offended with them which are satisfied with their 
‘ humble confession to God, and the general confession to the 
* Church.’ : 

Now, as our author refers frequently to the effect which 
changes must have produced at the moment at which they were 
made, we would notice the mighty revulsion in men’s thoughts 
which must have been engendered by comparing this statement 
with the decree of Innocent III., a.p. 1216. The importance 
of this order, ‘famosum et multum allegabile,’ as it is still 
called in the Canon Law (12 de Peen. Tit. 38. L. v.) is shown 
by the provision which occurs in the body of the statute; ‘ Hoc 
‘ salutare statutum frequenter in Ecclesiis publicetur, ne quis- 
‘quam ignorantie cecitate velamen excusationis assumat.’ 
Now we maintain, that as the intention of the Medizval Church, 
as this very provision implies, is to be gathered from its doings,— 
as its canonists did in fact adopt this method of ascertaining the 
purport of its teaching,—so is the purpose and aim of the English 
Church to be learnt from its authorized actions. It is not need- 
ful that we should inquire what was the full intention of the 
Church previously to 1548, and whether her gifts to men may 
have been wider than her own expressions. It is sufficient for 
us that we can at least ascertain the full intention of the English 
Church, and that we find it harmonize with her declarations. 
When she entered upon the field, she found the predominant 
opinion, even if it had not been formally sanctioned, to be as 
follows: first, as the Council of Trent expressed it three years 
afterwards: ‘ Est sacramentum Peenitentiz lapsis post Baptis- 
‘ mum ad salutem necessarium ;’ secondly, ‘ Sunt quasi materia 
‘ hujus sacramenti ipsius peenitentis actus, nempe contritio, con- 
‘ fessio, et satisfactio.’ (Sess. 14. 3, 4.) And by ‘confessio’ was 
plainly meant such private confession to a priest as Innocent 
IIT. had enjoined. The remission of sins thus implying two 
things, an act on the part of God, and an act on the part of man 
—this last act having been defined in a certain manner, and the 
necessity of certain conditions to its integrity having been abso- 
lutely affirmed; to give a different view of that act, to affirm 
that remission of sins could be obtained, though it was performed 
differently, was in fact to introduce a-different definition of the 
nature of penitence, and so to innovate on the whole system of 
Medieval Theology. The declarations of remission of sin, which 
were formerly made, were always to be checked by the thought 
that ‘confessio quasi materia hujus sacramenti,’ and that this 
‘ confessio’ was the individual pouring of sins into the ear of a 
priest. But let such definition be removed, and the general 
declarations of pardon were no longer limited by such a con- 
dition. How far they may have availed formerly, we need not 
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inquire; but now that they are pronounced at large, and not 
restricted by any subsequent condition, no limit is assigned to 
their effect. 

Such a view of the changes made a.p. 1548, is borne out by 
consideration of the contrary tendency of the bull, ‘Omnis 
utriusque sexus,’ &c. For it was this, and the enactments 
which attended it, whereby the largeness of that ‘ Remission 
of sins,’ which had been pronounced generally in former times, 
was professedly limited. We need not attempt to substantiate 
what Dr. Pusey has so learnedly established in his well-known 
note on Tertullian, that private confession was not required in 
the earliest ages. This point is fully admitted by Mr. Maskell, 
who indeed shows himself in many places to be a thorough An- 
glican, conscientiously attached to the rules and principles of 
our Church. But how did the general confession of ancient 
times die away? It yielded by a gradual process, as the corrup- 
tion of manners indisposed men to the public admission of their 
sins, and the advancing authority of the clergy imposed in its 
place a compulsory system of private confession. 

This series of changes may be traced pretty near its source, 
in the instructions of Leo the Great to the Bishops of Campania. 
The custom, however, was long maintained, that for glaring 
sins a public penitence was exacted, while for private offences 
against God, men were instructed that their private repentance 
gave them part in the general promises of the gospel. To assist 
them in deciding whether their sins required the medicinal 
influence of public penitence, was the office of the Penitentiary. 
To such individual repentance does 8. Augustine refer both in 
the ‘ Enchiridion,’ (cap. 71,) and in the ‘ De Civitate Dei,’ (21. 
27,4). In neither case does he seem to have known any other 
alternative, as essential to pardon, than either that private con- 
fession to God, whereby members of Christ’s Church were en- 
titled to forgiveness, or such public humiliation as was necessary 
to atone for public scandal. The same thing may be inferred 
from the passages which Dr. Pusey quotes from 8S. Chrysostom, 

Now, while such was the common practice, what was there to 
limit those general declarations of pardon, which the public 
ritual always contained? When the Church had given a techni- 
cal meaning to the word confession, it may be said indeed that 
no benefit could follow the absolution which she was empowered 
to pronounce, unless the conditions of her demand were complied 
with. Suppose this true, it is inapplicable at all events till this 
technical meaning had been given to confession. It cannot 
limit the effect of those benedictions which meet us whenever 
we open the ‘ Sacramentary’ of S. Gregory. We turn almost at 
random to his service for Quinquagesima Sunday: ‘ Vitiorum 
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‘ sordibus emundati, et caritatis ardore solidati, coelestem heredi- 
‘ tatem percipere valeatis illesi. Amen.’ Or again on the Feria 
4ta post Palmas: ‘ Ab eo sempiterne vite munus percipiatis, 
‘ per cujus temporalem mortem, eternam vos evadere possitis.’ 
Or once more take the Twentieth Sunday after Pentecost : ‘ Pu- 
‘ rificat omnipotens Deus vestrorum cordium arcana, et benedic- 
‘ tionis sue vobis tribuat incrementa. Amen. Ab omnibus vite 
* presentis periculo exuamini, et virtutum spiritualium ornamentis 
‘induamini. Amen. Quo illius adjutorio fulti, sic ei serviatis 
‘ in terris, ut ei conjungi valeatis in ceelis. Amen.’ 

Now, at this time, no rule so bound up absolution with the act 
of the penitent, that it was supposed it could not take effect un- 
less it had been preceded by private confession. What could limit 
therefore the generality of these acts of blessing? Why should 
not all penitent men take advantage of them? We say nothing 
respecting the precatory form in which these sentences of absolu- 
tion are expressed, because its common use has been sufficiently 
vindicated by Morinus ; and if the thing bestowed be really par- 
don, it matters little in what form it is conveyed. ‘ A benedic- 
‘ tion,’ says Mr. Palmer, ‘seems to have been regarded as equally 
‘ valid, whether it was conveyed in the form of a petition or a 
‘ declaration, whether in the optative or the indicative mood.’ 
(Antiquities, ch. 1. p. 1. §6.) It was not till a new rule exacted 
a further condition, as among the qualifications of a penitent, 
that any doubts could be entertained about his state. This rule 
came in so gradually, as insensibly to change the Church’s doc- 
trine. We find general forms of absolution still lingering in 
later times, when men were ata loss exactly to explain their 
efficacy. Such are those general denunciations of pardon, 
bestowed upon men even in their absence, respecting which 
Morinus professes himself utterly perplexed. ‘ Quid doctores 
‘ sentiant, terram inter et coelum suspensus, 


Megonyis yulnote kai obpavov dorepdevtos, - 


audire magis velim quam ipse proferre.’ (De Peenit. viii. 26.) 
He instances the general absolutions given by Gregory VII. 
and by Peter of Cluny; and those which according to ancient 
custom were promulgated on Maundy Thursday. yo example 
of the last sort was supplied by the practice of the Church at 
Rouen, which appears plainly enough to have been a relic of 
that ancient system of public reconciliation, which had. been 
superseded by the — confessional. ‘ Sancta quoque feria 5. 
‘ Penitentibus publicis datur absolutio, postquam coram omni- 


‘bus peccata sua confessi sunt, que scilicet omnibus cognita 
‘sunt, aut que sunt ejusmodi, ut publicata scandalum non 
‘ pariant. Verbi gratia, cum parentes incuria quaédam infantes 
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‘ suos suffocarunt, et his similia. Postquam igitur sese accusa- 
‘runt, peenitentia illis injungitur, et publica absolutio confertur.’ 

This practice, still in great measure maintained at Rouen, 
according to the testimony of Harley, its Archbishop, in the 
time of Morinus, furnished, he maintains, an explanation of 
the general absolution, which at the same season was pronounced 
throughout France. We cite it as an example that the ancient 
practice, which did not limit the efficacy of a general absolution 
to those who had made individual confession to a priest, had not 
been so far effaced by the bull of Innocent, but that some traces 
of it were left in the ritual of the Church. And so Morinus 
himself appears to have felt; for he adds :— 

‘ Absolutio igitur illa publica non erat antiquitus nuda et exsanguis cere- 
monia, sed vera, realisque peccatorum remissio, cujus usus ubique hactenus 
non omnino obsolevit.’ 

He adds soon afterwards :— 

‘ Facile tamen adducor ut credam absolutionem illam quotannis solemni- 
ter datam ab aliquot seculis, in majori Ecclesiarum parte, in quibus abolita 
non est, esse tantum ceremonialem. Quanguam enim verba sint eadem que 
antiquitus, intentio tamen Ecclesiarum, si paucas forte excipias, non est am- 
plius eadem ; nec res absolutione subjecte ut antiquitus disponuntur. Qua- 
propter Sacramento peenitentiz ut illius pars, non videtur amplius adnume- 
randa, sed inter ea, que Scholastici Sacramentalia vocant, reponenda. Sic 
tandem de antiqua institutione sua paulatim eo usque deflexit..—De Peenit. 
viii. 26. 9. 

We have arrived at this point, then,—that general forms of 
absolution occurred in the ritual, in the time of Morinus, which 
the traces of ancient usage, retained in some remote corners, 
proved to have been originally designed to possess plenary effi- 
cacy ; but that such forms required to be construed differently, 
since the new system of laws completed by the decree of Innocent 
had altered the intention of the medizeval Church. Are we not 
justified then in affirming, that when the Church’s laws returned 
to their old course, her formularies would resume their ancient 
significance? That such was the design of the general absolution 
and confession introduced in 1548, is evident enough. For not 
only was ‘ a humble confession to God’ required, but also ‘the 
— confession to the Church.’ The last are not idle words. 

ow little soever our present usage may be an exact return to 
the custom of antiquity, yet such a result was clearly desired 
by our Reformers. ‘ Erit, si volumus Dominum Jesum solide 
‘regnare super nos, et disciplina tota penitentia atque emen- 
‘dationis peccatorum in Ecclesiis restituenda,’ Bucer’s re~ 
mark on the Commination Service, (Script. Angl. p. 491.) It 
was plainly hoped, therefore, that the general confession would 
be as real, and the general absolution as valid, as in the days of 
S. Augustine. In the last were retained those general terms 
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which had been originally designed to convey plenary forgive- 
ness to the penitent ; and since the previous limitation was with- 
drawn, their full efficacy was again to be exerted. - 

That such was the general history of the Church’s proceedings 
might be shown at large, if our limits allowed us to enter fully 
into the question. For example, in 1549 the Daily Prayer did 
not contain the form of confession and absolution, which was 
confined to the Liturgy. But then the Liturgy, as its rubrics 
testify, was designed to be daily celebrated in cathedral and 
many other churches, and on the week-day not unfrequently 
even in parish churches. When the use of the Liturgy or Com- 
munion Office was found to be infrequent, the Confession and Ab- 
solution were prefixed to the daily Morning Prayer. This was 
the change made in 1552. As yet, however, the Church was 
only feeling her way to the full expression of her opinion: the 
notion might be discerned, that the Holy Communion should be 
preceded by a more formal declaration of forgiveness. In the 
Daily Prayer the minister was not enjoined, as in the other 
case, either to stand up or turn towards the people. ‘Towards 
these things, however, the Church was slowly progressing. 
Bishop Sparrow recommends them as manifestly suggested by 
the requirements of the service, and they were formally pre- 
scribed by the Scotch Prayer-book of Laud. Thence the one 
has found its way into our rubric, and both, we suppose, into 
the practice of all intelligent officiators. The absolution more- 
over has been assigned specifically to the priest. Now, looking 
at the general nature of the Church’s offices, these matters, ex- 
cept the last, are not essential: the true efficacy of the office 
is indicated by Bishop Cosin, even when he doubted respecting 
the exact description which ought to be given to it ;—it is the 
admission of the penitent sinner to that place in the Church’s 
list, with which the gift of pardon is intimately associated. 
And here we would express our conviction that Mr. Maskell 
has greatly overrated the differences which prevailed among 
preceding ritualists. Their systems are not six or seven, as he 
alleges, but only two. The one supposes that a real gift is 
bestowed in absolution, the other denies it. Mr. Maskell him- 
self is the only real exception to this rule, since he joins alter- 
nately with both parties. The divergency in their mode of 
speaking does not affect the gift which is bestowed, but only 
the manner of describing it. Now, it is a matter of compara- 
tive indifference whether the Church’s ministers are to be 
understood as praying or preaching, as judging or declaring,— 
the real question is, whether their instrumentality is employed 
by the Most High in bestowing on penitent believers the gift of 
pardon. Even Wheatley, though an apparent exception, is not 
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essentially opposed to his brethren. He imagined, indeed, from 
the authoritative tone of the Absolution in the ritual for the 
Sick, that it must refer to the mere relaxation of ecclesiastical 
penalties; but then he goes on to add the further argument, 
that the real absolution is comprised in the prayer which follows. 
This position Mr. Maskell has effectually overthrown, by show- 
ing that the prayer occupied the same place when the form of 
Absolution was certainly designed to be efficacious. And since 
the process of pardon is not a sentence passed once for all, but 
the admission to a higher life, its greatest steps do not exclude 
some further advancement. The argument, therefore, of 
Wheatiey is a needless refinement, which further inquiry shows 
to have as little ground in history as it has in reason. In like 
manner it seems that Bingham designed to represent absolution 
as equally necessary, when it could be had, with the sacraments 
of grace. All that he asserts is, that ‘if God can save martyrs 
‘and believers without visible and external baptism, He can 
‘absolve them without visible and external absolution.’ (Lett. 
Ist on Absol.) So that both of these writers may be referred 
to the same class with Cosin, Sparrow, Overal, Comber, and all 
our great canonists, who have ever declared with one voice, that 
in her absolutions the Church acts with a real power, truly dis- 
pensing to the faithful and penitent that gift of pardon of which 
it has pleased her Father above to appoint her to be the channel. 
As her requirements during the middle age led her expositors to 
suppose the plenary exercise of her gifts to be limited to a 
certain specified line of operation, so has the different conduct 
of the English Church suggested a different conclusion to her 
intelligent observers. 

And this becomes still more clear, if from the consideration 
of individual expressions we mount to the general principles of 
her office towards men. For the Church is the revealed line of 
God’s action in that work of re-creation in which it has pleased 
Him to labour. She is the appointed channel, the living law, 
through which the Mediator, who was once visible among men, 
is spiritually present. Her ordinances, therefore, are all replete 
with life, her voice is the utterance of God’s oracles, and her 
children are bound by true union to the Most High. When He 
took our nature in the Virgin’s womb, there commenced that 
mysterious work, of which every sacrament, and every declara- 
tion of God’s forgiveness, is a consequence. In this work He is 
the sole original agent ; He delegates to no man an independent 
authority,— He himself cleanses, feeds, forgives, accepts the 
sinner,—His ministers cannot exclude their Chief, or oceupy any 
separate position. Of all this Mr. Maskell has evidently a just 
appreciation :— 
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‘ The spiritual life,’ he says, ‘is as real as our earthly. Having been 
new-born in Baptism, and at that time made children of God, even as by 
our natural birth we are children of men, we must, whether we would have 
it so or not, if we would be saved at all, go on and grow. We must grow in 
heavenly strength, and power, and capability. This increase comes to us, 
not of ourselves alone, or by our own efforts, but in God's Sacraments, the 
means of grace and aid which He has appointed. If we increase, then we 
are subject to no decay; no, strictly, not even in our bodies, for they die 
only in order to immortality. That which is sown is not quickened except 
it die. But if this growth be checked, or marred, or stayed, then we must 
seek for remedies : as the earthly body is helped in sickness and disease by 
medicine, and restored to its full powers again by bread and wine.’—P. 243. 

But though our author in this and other passages does justice 
to the reality of that process whereby the Most High re-creates 
men to be ‘conformed to the image of His Son,’ there are 
statements in his work which might convey a contrary impres- 
sion. It is plain that God’s process of renewing mankind is one 
process, whether it employs the medium of the two great Sacra- 
ments, or works through the instrumentality of other sacra- 
mental ordinances. Those whom He forgives are really for- 
given, His favour is a true acceptance; He who benefits us is a 
single agent, and therefore one channel through which He 
bestows His gifts cannot in the nature of the case interfere with 
another. If those who are united to Christ in the Eucharist 
are truly united to Him, they cannot wait for some other mean 
for the acquisition of forgiveness. Pardon is implied, by the 
nature of the case, in the favour of the King. Adoption to be 
His heir removes, ipso facto, the stain of slavery by which men 
were formerly discredited. He will not adopt those whom He 
does not truly make partakers of that higher nature which He 
bestowed upon mankind in His only-begotten Son, but when so 
adopted, they need no other process of enfranchisement. We 
may quote a remarkable precedent from our national history, in 
which the rules of English law were expounded by one of those 
great minds, who discovered in them their true origin in the 
deepest principles of man’s nature. For thus it is that human 
law has its real dignity; it is the fullest expression of those 
maxims of unwritten truth, the possession whereof belongs to 
man as the residual image of the Most High. When Sir Walter 
Raleigh was employed in the king’s service after he had been 
convicted of treason, Lord Bacon told him, on his proposing to 
sue out a formal pardon :—‘ Sir, the knee-timber of your fleet is 
‘money: spare F ved purse in this particular; for upon my life, 
‘ — have a sufficient pardon for all that is past already: the 
‘king having under his broad seal made you admiral of your 
‘ fleet, and given you power of the martial law over your officers 
‘and soldiers.’ It detracts not from the applicability of Lord 
Bacon’s rule, that this noble spirit was sacrificed to the jealousy 
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of the Spaniards through the baseness of the pedant king: He 
with whom we have to do is no ‘captious sophister,’ to use 
Hooker’s words; the large and liberal maxims of His just domi- 
nion are but imperfectly represented by the uncertain equity of 
the children of men. Now we think that Mr. Maskell’s work 
does not do full justice to this great principle. There is a tech- 
nicality about some of its statements, which would seem to imply 
that absolution was a distinct and independent gift, separable 
from the general course of the dealings of God. We are sure 
that such cannot be our author’s intention, but such seems to us 
the effect of those limitations, whereby he seeks to prevent one 
ordinance of the Gospel from clashing, as he expresses it, with 
another. (P. 195.) The result of this system would be, that toomuch 
would be assigned to the mean itself, as an independent process ;— 
that the personal interference of the real Agent, whose efficacy in 
one line could not encroach on His efficacy in another, would not 
be adequately appreciated. It is this constant reference to the 
great Author of men’s salvation, who is truly to be discerned 
in all the ordinances of His grace, by which alone the Church’s 
system can be vindicated from the imputation of formalism. 
Perhaps our author has been in a measure led to this result by 
the conclusions which are not unnaturally suggested by those 
ross perversions of discipline which prevail at present in the 
hurch. Church discipline differs, of course, from that of the 
State, because the main object of this last is the benefit of the 
community: whereas the improvement of the individual should 
never be lost sight of in the former. The Church’s sentence, 
though not indifferent to the design, ‘that others may be more 
afraid to offend,’ yet seeks in the first place that the offender’s 
spirit ‘ may be preserved in the day of the Lord Jesus.’ Such 
is the statement of our Prayer-book: such is the order of 
S. Paul. ‘The Church aims,’ says S. Chrysostom, ‘not at 
destroying the sinner, but the sin.’ Perhaps the necessity of 
guarding against the misrepresentations of the Novatians may 
have led even the ancient Church to lose sight in some cases of 
its true object, but it was reserved for the secularity of modern 
times wholly to forget it. Of this Bishop Gibson made just 
complaint in the last century, and it is noticed in the truly apo- 
stolical Charge, which has just been published in New Zealand. 
‘In its origin,’ says Archdeacon Wilberforce, Church Discipline ‘is a 
part of the Divine rule of the Church ; but it has been treated as though 
it took its rise from the appointments merely of society. Its true object is 
the salvation of souls, but the security of the State has been the end pro- 
posed to it. For the spiritual sanctions which should attend, it has been 
guarded by the doubtful weapons of human coercion. As God’s ordinance, 


it was the greatest blessing ; as man’s enactment, it became the most intole- 
rable curse,’—Church Courts and Church Discipline, p. 18. 
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It must surely have been these abuses which led Mr. Maskell 
to say that ‘ Excommunication, and the lighter censures of the 
‘ Church, which sustain outward unity by enforcing outward dis- 
‘ cipline, are powers of a very inferior kind.’ (P. 171.) No doubt 
excommunication, when seized upon by the State, and employed 
for a temporal purpose, is desecrated and destroyed ; but, Locked 
at in itself, what is it but a result of that Divine rule which was 
committed to the Apostles? And this whole system of the 
Church, whereby its officers bless and heal and edify, we cannot 
pass by, and get rid of, as though we had some other mode of 
approaching to God. Our author considers the Church of 
England to be justified by ancient practice in declaring auricular 
confession not to be essential to salvation. Since he maintains 
that no absolution is valid which is not consequent on such con- 
fession, it follows that absolution also is not essential. But since 
he adds likewise that the two great Sacraments were not 
appointed for the purpose of communicating the gift of pardon 
to Christians, we ask, What means, which do impart it, remain 
to the Church? How are men to be assured of the forgiveness 
of sins? So far as we can see, the result would be to leave 
men to something very, nearly bordering on natural religion. 
This we are sure cannot be our author’s intention; we men- 
tion it only as the difficulty by which his system appears to us 
to be embarrassed. For let it be allowed that general absolu- 
tions are not of full prevalence in conveying the remission of 
sin, and we are wholly unable to find our way out of the fol- 
lowing dilemma—Either the Church would do wisely in re- 
quiring individual confession, as Thorndike maintained, but as 
is not maintained by our author—or else forgiveness of sins is 
to be sought for in some other way than through the ordinances 
of the Gospel. Now this last alternative appears to us to be 
equivalent to a transference of men’s hopes to natural religion 
from that which is revealed. And, therefore, we should infi- 
nitely prefer the view of Thorndike to that of our author. Mr. 
Maskell, indeed, refers us to the statements of Scripture, and to 
our ‘ Advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous.’ 
(P. 152.) But if these truths are set forth, rather as giving us 
a different view of the character of God, than as providing the 
means whereby we are to approach Him, they come to little 
more than an enlightened kind of natural religion, What is 
characteristic of Christianity, is that channel of intercourse with 
the Father, which is opened to us through oneness with Christ. 
Our author tells us, indeed, that absolution is not stated in 
Scripture to be essential, as are the two great Sacraments of 
the Gospel. But is not union with Christ in His Church de- 
clared to be essential? And is not that ministry of His servants 
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—one portion whereof is the laying on of hands—a step in this 
necessary course? Do we not pray for the sick, therefore, that 
they may be preserved in the unity of the Church? Is it not 
essential to have ‘our fellowship with the Father, and with His 
Son Jesus Christ?’ ‘The necessity of believing the Holy 
‘Catholic Church,’ says Pearson, ‘appeareth first in this, that 
‘Christ hath appointed it as the only way unto eternal life. 
‘ We read at the first, that the Lord added to the Church daily 
‘such as should be saved; and what was then daily doing has 
‘been done since continually: Christ never appointed two ways 
‘toheaven; nor did He build a Church to save some, and make 
‘another institution for other men’s salvation.’ Of course we 
do not presume to judge individuals, who will be dealt with 
according to their several opportunities, and to the general prin- 
ciples of the government of God; but we are safe in affirming 
that such pardon of sins as is implied in the whole principle of 
God's government of the Church, must needs have some autho- 
rized channel for its transmission. And what can be the usual 
channel of such a gift, save the instrumentality of those, the 
very charter of whose office is the possession of the keys? We 
cannot admit, then, that the ordinary exercise of absolving power, 
as expressed in the general declaration of God’s pardon, is with- 
out forgiving efficacy. It seems to us a real link in that golden 
chain, whereby Heaven and earth are bound together. Its 
principle is God’s presence through Christ in the kingdom of 
His grace, accepting the humble and penitent ‘in the Beloved.’ 

We are unwilling to leave off, without noticing a difficulty 
which will naturally suggest itself, and which Mr. Maskell 
states with his usual force. If private confession is not absolutely 
required, how comes so painful a duty to be ever recommended? 
‘ If confession,’ says Mr. Maskell, ‘is not a necessary prelimi- 
‘nary to that great benefit which absolution confers, why should 
‘men practise it?’ (P. es.) It is his anxiety lest the usage itself 
should be absolutely abandoned, which has led him to seek for 
some authoritative ground for its use, and this ground he finds 
in its inseparable connexion with true sacerdotal absolution. 
Now, we are as fully satisfied, as we doubt not our author is, 
that private confession is a singular mean of personal improve- 
ment to those who duly use it, and that its prevalence would be 
of the widest benefit in the present day. And such has been 
the avowed sentiment of almost all our great divines. Like the 
Church herself, they all recommend, though few prescribe it. 
‘ Confession unto the minister,’ says Bishop Ridley, ‘ which is 
‘able to instruct, correct, comfort, and inform the weak, 
‘ wounded, and ignorant conscience, ‘indeed, I ever thought 
‘might do much good in Christ’s congregation, and so, I 
NO. LXIV.—N.8. HH 
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‘ assure you, I think even at this day.-—(Ridley Letters, p. 338, 
Parker Bociety.) ‘That confession hath} been greatly abused, 
‘it cannot be denied, as many other things in the Church 
‘have been also; yet ought it not therefore to be rejected 
‘and cast away, but rather restored to the old purity, and to 
‘ the use for which it was first instituted. And so shall it not 
‘only not hurt, but also profit very highly, and bring much 
‘ utility and profit to, the Christian congregation.’ (Becon’s 
Potation for Lent, p. 100.) But we need not accumulate 
authorities, since none can be more striking than those which 
are cited by our author himself; and the expediency of the cus- 
tom is freely allowed by Mr. Hill, (p. 14,) and by Mr. Perceval, 
whom Dr. Hook quotes with approbation, (p. 83.) Indeed, Bishop 
Overall takes yet higher ground—‘ If he have committed any 
mortal sin, then we require confession of it to a priest.’ (Maskell, 
p- 13.) And Bishop Sparrow observes, ‘It would be considered, 
whether any deadly sin be not a weighty matter.’ (P. 18.) 
Now with all these authorities for the practice of confession— 
with the conviction of its utility, which, we must add, is deeply 
impressed on our own mind,—we should be sorry to adopt any 
line of argument which should deter men from its use. But is 


-it so in the present instance? What is the exact place which 


confession holds in the process of-forgiveness? There are plainly 
two parties to be considered—the superior who forgives, the 
inferior who is forgiven. It is as the representative of the first 
that the priest is empowered to convey pardon. We may em- 
ploy the distinction which is introduced by Fulgentius in the 
case of Baptism: ‘ Manifestum est, quod sicut officium credu- 
‘ litatis et confessionis pertinet ad catechumenum; sic effectus 
‘ baptismatis pertinet ad ministrum.’ (De Baptismo /Xthiopis, 
cap. 5.) On this division depends the true and justifiable 
sense, in which the efficacy of all sacramental ordinances is said 
to rest not on the virtue of the opus operantis, but on that of the 
opus operatum: (we would say parenthetically, that we quite 
agree with our author in regretting that modern custom has 
restricted the use of the word sacrament more closely than has 
been thought necessary by the Church.) In all sacramental 
ordinances, of which the authorized means for the forgiveness of 
sins is plainly one, the power is deduced from the side of the 
giver, the humble posture of an applicant is that which is neces- 
sary in the receiver. This is the only true sense in which 
sacraments can be said to produce their effect ea opere operato. 
The tendency of Socinianizing Divines is to rest the recovery of 
man on the exercise of his own faculties—on his repentance, 
faith, emotions; that is, on something which remains to be done 
or designed by himself within the narrow kingdom of his own 
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being. On the other hand, the Church maintains that every- 
thing really meritorious was effected by Christ alone during his 
earthly pilgrimage. ‘The work was done, the victory achieved; 
what now remains, is its application through those sacra- 
mental rites, whereby the Head unites Himself to His mem- 
bers. In this respect, then, sacraments derive their force from 
what has been done already by Christ, and not from what remains 
to be done by men. ‘Thus it is that salvation is not attained by 
our own merits, but through the merits of Christ. Apply this 
rule to the case of forgiveness. That portion of it which de- 
pends on the gift of God is independent of any thing which man 
contributes. But there is needed likewise sincere repentance on 
the part of the receiver. Now, if it be asked why confession is 
essential, we answer, that it is not indeed any part in that series 
whereby God bestows His free mercy, but that it is needful to 
the full development of that work which is required of the peni- 
tent. With this view is it commended in Holy Writ. It is part 
of that process, whereby men tread back the path of sin. But is it 
indifferent, as Dr. Hook implies, to whom we confess? * These 
‘ their griefs,’ he says, ‘ they may open to one another, not of neces- 
‘ sity, observe, to a priest, but to any friend.’ (P. 24.) If so, why 
should the Church have enacted by special Canon, that confes- 
sions should not be revealed by her priesthood under pain of 
irregularity (incompetence, ¢. ¢. to hold any preferment)? And 
Dr. Hook omits likewise to notice, that when reference is made 
in the Communion Office to confession, ‘ the benefit of absolu- 
tion’ is closely joined to that ‘ghostly counsel and advice’ which 
men are to solicit. Is there no natural connexion between 
these two services? Is there not a natural fitness in seeking 
one, where we seek the other? Can any person convey God's 
forgiveness to the doubtful and dejected, with more hope of 
obviating despair, than those whom they have taken for their 
spiritual confidants? There is a plain relation in the nature of 
things between these offices, and the Council of Trent refers not 
unnaturally to this circumstance, as being a reason why the two 
offices should be united, In fact, they have in common been 
conjoined; if Dr. Hook, as we gather, is often solicited for 
advice, it is not merely, we will answer for it, from men’s just 
respect for his wisdom and holy life, but because those who have 
recourse to him are likely to entertain a belief that some real 
gift is to be obtained through sacerdotal absolution. 

The danger which seems to be apprehended by such persons 
as Dr. Hook is, lest a mere formal penitence should take the 
place of genuine repentance. They do not suppose that sin 
may be too much feared, or that union with God can be too 
_ earnestly solicited. Their notion is that real repentance will suffer 
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detriment by the use of private confession. Now whence could 
such a consequence arise, but from the mistaken supposition 
that a defalcation in the earnestness of the penitent might be 
made up for by some peculiar benefit which is conferred in the 
process of absolution? This is the error which, whether justly 
or no, has been attributed to some of the Schoolmen. Attrition, 
a mere imperfect, preparatory penitence, has been supposed to be 
sufficient—not, as we are told, through the increased life infused 
into it; but through the lower standard, which it is enough to 
attain. The virtue of absolution has not been introduced in 
order to augment the amount of the man’s repentance, but to 
compensate for its absence. We need not stop to inquire 
whether the Schoolmen are justly charged with such a notion : 
the niceties which were introduced by the Aristotelian doctrine 
of habits were no doubt, as Morinus remarks, sufficiently bewild- 
ering. But no such perversion is of necessity involved in the 
principle before us; on the contrary, it is the very error against 
which we should most warmly protest. Each part of this process 
should stand entirely upon its own basis. There are those who 
think the sincerity of their repentance so sure a pledge of pardon 
as to render the absolution of the priest superfluous. They 
transfer the opus operantis to the opposite side, and do away 
therefore with the necessity of a Divine intervention. On the 
other hand, the efficacy of absolution must not detract from the 
reality of that repentance with which men seek it. It is with 
the precise view of calling forth that earnest repentance, which 
is its necessary preliminary, that the assistance of the priest 
should be called in. The necessity of referring to him as the 
channel of absolving grace suggests the expediency of consulting 
him as an authorized expositor of the reality of penitence. 

We refer then to the nature of the case, and to the ancient 
practice of the Universal Church, as well as to the rules of our 
own, as furnishing sufficient evidence that none are more fitly to be 
chosen, when we confess our sins, than God’s priests. The opposite 
supposition indeed must have its root in something like Dr. Ar- 
nold’s theory, that the best man in every community is in reality 
its priest. When Dr. Hook refers us to the words of S. James, 
‘ Confess your faults one to another,’ as showing that in this re- 
spect priests are only like other men, we would remind him that _ 
‘ Pray one for another,’ is no denial of ministerial efficacy in the 
offering of the people’s supplications? To us the command, 
‘ Confess your faults one to another,’ seems a general exhorta- 
tion to the spirit of confession; which, like the command, ‘ Be 
subject one to another,’ must subsequently be explained ac- 
cording to the general laws of the Gospel. The Queen’s crown 
and the Noble’s preeminence are not forbidden, because all men 
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must be subject to one another; and because the general spirit 
of confession is to abound, we are not to suppose that one man 
cannot have an especial appointment to hear, and others to 
render it. Indeed the preceding order to send for the pres- 
byters, especially if we are to translate the following words 
with Hammond, ‘if he have committed sins, absolution shall be 
given him,’ would go far to point out the official nature of the 
confession recommended. But we do not require so much as 
this; we rest here on the general necessity of the duty. - Con- 
fession is to be made because, in their own case, men are bad 
judges ; because it engenders humility for past sins, and watch- 
fulness against their future recurrence; because men greatly 
need such a healing discipline for their own minds. And the 
confession thus made is to be made especially to God's priests, 
because to them pertains that office of absolution which is the 
natural mode of applying the remedy for sin; and because 
such has been the custom which the universal Church has 
always recommended. Such is the mode prescribed by our 
Church to those ‘ who feel their conscience troubled with any 
weighty matter ’—and ‘it would be to be considered,’ says 
‘Bishop Sparrow, ‘whether every deadly sin is not a weighty 
matter.’ And surely the solemn imparting of such a secret to 
those whom the Gospel authorizes to convey forgiveness, must 
be far more solemn and comforting than the mere communica- 
tion of a secret to an unauthorized fellow-sinner. ‘ When 
‘S. James exhorts all Christians,’ says Bishop Taylor, ‘ to con- 
‘ fess their sins to one another; certainly it is more agreeable to 
‘all spiritual ends, that this be done rather to the curate of souls, 
‘than to the ordinary brethren.’ (Hook’s Serm. p. 39.) 

We differ then from Dr. Hook, in that we consider the office 
of confessor to be an essential, and not merely an accidental, 
part of the priestly character; we suppose it to arise necessarily 
from the professional duties of the clergy, and not from the 
casual circumstances of their social state. If a poor man loses 
a cow, or if his potatos fail him, he comes to the parson of the 
parish to head his subscription list. Such an act of charity 
— naturally out of the habits and position of the clergy, 

ut it is not a strictly priestly act. A charitable squire would 
do it as well. Now we affirm, that to hear confessions is a 
priestly act, which the most devout squire would not do so 
well. And why not? Because the process is not intended to 
stop there, but to go on to the subsequent act of absolution; 
and the two acts have a natural relation to one another. But 
it is said, ‘If confession were a means of grace, we should be 
‘directed to have recourse to the minister of the parish, because, 
‘in the administration of the means of grace, the efficacy de- 
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‘ pends not upon personal character, but upon the Divine com- 
‘ mission.’ This were a conclusive argument, were there not 
two parts in the process before us—confession, which is the act 
of the penitent; absolution, which is the act of God. Were 
the last only in question, the commission of the minister would 
be all that it would be needful to consider; take into account 
the first, and his character and qualifications are plainly im- 
portant. Is not this admitted by the Church of Rome? She 
surely supposes absolution to depend on the minister's com- 
mission; yet, because it is to be preceded by confession, she 
allows a choice of priests. 

So was it too in the ancient Church. Origen, or whoever 
writes in his name, advises men to look diligently to whom they 
confess—‘to prove their physician:’ but he intends plainly 
that God’s ordained priests shall be the physicians sought. To 
suppose that the character of the confessor is immaterial, is to 
overlook the human part of this compound process; just as to 
suppose absolution imperfect, if not preceded by individual 
confession, is to forget that the grace conferred depends wholly 
on that portion of the process which is Divine. And neither 
of these extremes is sanctioned by our Church. She has 
a just sense that confession and absolution are correlatives— 
that where the first is employed, its mode of employment must 
be such as to draw out the second—or else she would not 
recommend private confession. But unless she grounded its 
employment on the necessities of the party who needs pardon, 
rather than on any limitation in the power which pronounces it, 
its use would not be recommended, but enjoined. 

It may be said that such a practice can never be revived ; 
that it is inconsistent with the very virtues of the English cha- 
racter, and with the habits of modern life. All this may ina 
measure be true. And it may be true also, that to rest on the 
judgment of another for the constant regulation of our common life 
might be an injurious sacrifice of free agency. Perhaps an occa- 
sional use of this remedy, in the case, as our Church suggests, 
of weighty sins, would be the wiser alternative. Yet even this 
is not likely to become usual, unless it first gains such fre- 
quency among the clergy themselves as may enable them to 
recommend it to others on their own experience. We must 
look to such an use of it as S. Augustine was contented to re- 
quire for Church discipline at large. In that corrupt time and 
country, he aimed at maintaining a stricter mode of life among 
those who were especially devoted to the service of God; 
among those who were inmates in the palace of the bishop, or in 
the houses of the clergy; while the community at large were rather 
to be leavened by the spectacle of this rule, than to be directly 
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coerced by it. To them public exhortation and advice was to bring 
home the fruits of such salutary discipline. The effect of faithful 
preaching was to convince them of the evil of such habits as 
they refused to surrender. ‘ Turba iniquorum generali objurga- 
tione ferienda.’ (Lib. iii. con. Pet.) Now might not such a result 
be hoped for, if a stricter life, and the habit of confession, were to 
grow among those who are devoted to the altar? How could men 
more fitly prepare themselves for the solemn imposition of hands 
than by the confession of all preceding offences? How could the 
sentence of absolution, which then they seek, be more consoling 
to their own minds? If the custom of ‘ retreats’ is ever intro- 
duced among our clergy—and we can hardly doubt that some 
earnest-minded bishop will at last arise to introduce it—we are 
persuaded that nothing will more naturally ally itself with the 
seriousness which will thus be called forth, than the practice of 
individual confession. It is but the natural result of combining 
a true belief in the efficacy of absolution with a real anxiety 
to escape from sin. While these things, as too often in the 
history of our Church, have been divided; when earnestness 
has been without faith, belief without fervency ; such efforts 
led of necessity to a wish to escape the Church’s system, rather 
than to use it. Let faith only be married to zeal; and spiritual 
life will again centre in the heart, and circulate through the 
whole framework of the Church’s body. 

So far as regards the laity, we are satisfied that the revival 
of this wholesome usage, in such measure of course as our 
Church recommends it, must be brought about, not by abstract 
statements of its necessity, but by the development of those 
wants to which it affords the natural supply.. The treatment 
must be like that of the judicious physician, who restores the 
languid digestion, not by overwhelming the stomach with food, 
but by stimulating the appetite which desires it. Mr. Maskell 
has some good remarks on the inexpediency of bringing such a 
subject as this before the public. It is like those medical dis- 
cussions, which are absolutely necessary, it may be, but which 
had much better take place in a learned language. For there 
is no topic on which greater ignorance prevails in the present 
day, and which gives occasion to more blasphemy and misrepre- 
sentation. The true way, then, to recommend it to the laity, 
is to call into being those wants which it was designed to satisfy. 
The reason why men in general think confession and absolution 
an useless process, is because they have so superficial a sense of 
the evil of sin. The remembrance of it is not really grievous 
to them, nor its burden intolerable. Those whose preaching, 
therefore, is real and comprehensive—who deal with the great 
mysteries of sin and ilecineatie have themselves a high 
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standard of practice—who discern what is meant by union with 
Christ, what holiness should be consequent on His true presence, 
—these teachers will of necessity lead men to confession, because 
a religion of forms and phrases will not satisfy their hearers. 
Among the earlier leaders of what is called the Evangelical 
party, when a true quickening shook the dead bones of the last 
century, there was much, no doubt, of this real life. It was 
partial, perhaps, and defective, because not built upon large 
views of Catholic truth. We remember a work, by a good man 
of this school, which records the life of a person who had sinned 
grievously, both against his neighbours and against God. His 
conversion and rapid growth in holiness is described, and the 
few last months of his life are depicted as quite a period of 
sanctity. He mastered, at once, the Calvinistic system, and 
understood the Epistle to the Romans better than old students of 
Scripture; but not a hint is given of restitution to the many parties 
whom he had unjustly defrauded. His past sins do not seem 
to have troubled his own conscience, nor does the reality of any 
regret, which he might evince, appear to have been tested by 
his spiritual advisers. A iaittel view of the great truth of 
expiation, withdrew attention from our Lord’s own rule of com- 
pensation. ‘First be reconciled to thy brother,’ is the command 
of Him through whom our offences against men, as well as 
against God, can alone be expiated. 

It is almost needless to observe, that the grand fault of the 
party which professes to follow those good men, who revived 

vangelical religion in the last age, is their want of reality. 
The tradition which they follow was good in its time, because 
it was a sign of life; but it was originally too narrow, and is 
now worn out. Its living seeds are now embraced in that 
wider system which is growing up among us—alas for those 
who are content to live upon its husks! We believe that 
the deadness and barrenness of their own preaching is now 
a common feeling among those who are determined to 
wear nothing but the old clothes of their predecessors. 
Their old phrases are effectually used"up. Except they abuse 
Puseyism they have nothing to say. The deep mysteries 
of truth, the state of man, the means of spiritual advance- 
ment,—those great things which the Church teaches, and 
which may be drawn forth from the treasury of her earlier 
writers by those who are more interested in learning their 
relations to God than in opposing Tractarianism, are left to 
others. We are happy to have to do with writers of a different 
school in the present article. We feel ourselves in the presence 
of the living. If Dr. Hook is jealous of confession, it is 
merely lest men should substitute a formal, for a real hatred 
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of sin. If Mr. Maskell questions the efficacy of general abso- 
lutions, we can see that his fear is that men will be satisfied 
with an imperfect confession. We think their views in a 
measure erroneous: but, agreeing as we do with such writers 
in the root of the things themselves, we are persuaded that the 
difference between us is of that verbal nature which fuller 
explanation tends to abate. We are convinced that all the 
writers before us would aim at furthering that higher standard 
of practice, by which alone private confession can be really ex- 
tended. It is thus that many persons have already been led to 
it, either at present, or in past periods of our Church’s history. 
Many, we believe, now desire it—wait only till they have found 
such an adviser as Origen points out. We are sure that the 
faithful preaching of Christ must engender such a wish; and 
thus only would we have private confession recommended. We 
speak to those who, as Bishop Sparrow expresses it, ‘ would be 
sure of pardon.’ (Maskell, p. 19.) Without telling men that 
general absolutions are abstractedly insufficient, we may yet 
remind them that the fullest confession is safest for themselves. 

For while we do not yield to our author in appreciating the 
benefits of private confession, if rightly used, we should see 
great danger in what we believe to be the ungrounded opinion 
that a general absolution is without plenary efficacy. One evil, 
to which we are satisfied that it would directly conduce, would 
be a low estimate of the benefits of public worship. No one 
can doubt how imperfectly those benefits are at ater appre- 
ciated. How usual is it in country parishes to hear men say, 
that they can read good books, and have good thoughts at home! 
The idea that any peculiar benefit attends the. worship of the 
great congregation is in a large measure lost. Now, if there be 
anything which is a real and true corrective to this tendency, 
it oe be the conviction that the absolution given in our 
Daily Service is a true conveyance of remission of sins. Let 
this be faithfully set forth to the next generation, and who 
can affirm that they will not be better church-goers than their 
fathers ? 

Such an expectation is no reason, of course, for admitting any 
statement which is not strictly true; but it is a ground for re- 
ceiving with caution any view of things by which the ancient 
system of belief would be invalidated. For look at the condition 
of all the Protestant communities in Europe. Who thinks of 
frequenting their meetings for the purpose of worship?» Who 
attends Church unless the preacher’s talents excite interest? 
And why should it be otherwise? There is nothing done in 
these assemblies by which men’s condition is changed : nothing 
is communicated on the part of any higher Power, whose aid is 
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essential. And what makes the difference between such meet- 
ings and our own? In our churches, though our people may 
be but ill instructed in what they seek, there is yet an increasing 
perception that by this medium heaven and earth are united ; 
that Divine gifts descend from God to man; that through His 
favour thus bestowed the Divine life is supported—that its 
supernatural influence is thus to be diffused through the whole 
extent of Christ’s mystical body, and the unity of the collective 
Church to be extended and maintained. So far as regards 
venial sins, Mr. Maskell would admit this to be done. He 
would attribute to the ordinary actions of the Church’s wor- 
ship, what was attributed of old to the daily repetition of the 
Lord’s Prayer. For our part we must go further. Allowing 
that there is a distinction between venial and mortal sins,— 
between those which do not and those which do separate from 
grace,—we yet believe that the difference in the mean neces- 
sary for their cure is a difference in the repentance which they 
require, and not in the authority or office of the forgiver. He 
who raised the dead, could at the next moment cure the stam- 
mering tongue or rebuke the incipient fever. In the patients 
thus benefited the contrast was infinite: none at all in the power 
which healed them. But the difference in the requirements of 
penitence must not be transferred to the absolving sentence 
which removes sin. Christ speaks equally through all the 
Church’s offices. By those ahen conscience is loaded with 
remembered guilt, who fear justly enough lest their repentance 
should be insincere, and their contrition imperfect, He is to be 
sought in such formal manner, as may assure them that they 
have obtained all such help in their part of the work as may be 
gained from one who has an especial commission to deal with 
consciences. They should seek one in whom the natural re- 
sources of an holy life are enhanced by the especial authority of 
the Apostolic commission. In falling at such a man’s feet, they 
have a peculiar assurance that the present Lord, who through 
His servant’s lips is about to speak the sentence of remission, 
will aid them in the arduous work of their penitence. It is not 
that their work will be done for them by their fellow-sinner: 
they must repent for themselves ; it is their own contrition which 
is needed; but here they find one who deals with such cases not 
out of the stores of his own natural wisdom, but as the servant 
of the Great Absolver. To whom then can they more fitly 
seek for aid? And what is there in heaven or earth which can 
be more strengthening and comforting than the sentence of con- 
sequent remission—a sentence which our Church provides, not 
for those only who are sick in body, but for those sicknesses of 
the mind, by which all grievous sinners may plead that they-are 
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afflicted? For the Service for the Sick contains in it an express 
reference to those who are troubled in mind, which shows that 
this part of man’s nature is not lost sight of. 

But suppose such a season to be past; suppose a man living 
in peace with God, in union with his Master; and is not that 
continual declaration of pardon which he daily hears a signal 
blessing? Our author himself says that he cannot separate 
deadly from venial sins; like S. Austin, he cannot draw the 
line between them. How then can he affirm that the gift of 
life, which he admits is sufficient for the extinction of the one, 
does not overflow to the curing of the other? Unless some 
plain law of the Church, some clear rule of her present practice, 
intercept her blessings, we see not how their influence can be 
thus restrained. We remember hearing it stated as an objec- 
tion to the irregular practice of beginning the service by a 
metrical psalm, ‘I cannot sing till I am forgiven.’ Let the true 
nature of the gift of pardon be appreciated, let its just relevancy 
to the only Lord of pardon be truly felt, and such, we are per- 
suaded, must be the issue. Christian forgiveness is no arbitrary 
sentence, to be once passed, and then registered in the heavenly 
archives; it is a law of life, whereby the true Source of life 
diffuses Himself through all His members. Each absolution is 
a remission to the sincere believer of all sins, because it is an 
engrafting into Him in whose favour is life. Things small and 
poor and limited, are, in truth, great and noble, because they 
maintain our hold on that Divine principle which is the ex- 
haustless source of grace. For ‘with Thee is the fountain 
of life, and in Thy light shall we see light.’ 
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Art. [X.—1. Marriage with a Deceased Wife's Sister Prohibited 
by Holy Scripture, as understood by the Church for 1500 Years. 
Evidence given before the Commission, &c. with a Preface. By 
E. B. Pusey, D.D. Regius Professor of Hebrew. To which is 
appended a Speech delivered in the Court of Queen’s Bench, &c. 
by Edward Badely, Esq. M.A. Barrister-at-Law. Oxford: 
J. H. Parker. 1849. 

2. Marriage with a Deceased Wife's Sister considered. A Charge 
delivered at the Visitation in 1842. By J. B. Hottineworts, 
D.D. &c. London: John W. Parker. 1849. 

3. Against Profane Dealing with Holy Matrimony, in regard of a 
Man and his Wife's Sister: a Tract by the Reo. Joun KEBLE, 
M.A. Vicar of Hursley. Oxford: J. H. Parker. 1849. 

4. The Report of Her Majesty's Commission, &c. examined in a 
Letter to Sir R. H. Inglis, Bart. M.P. By Avexanver J. 
BeresrorD Horse, M.P. London: Ridgway. 1849. 


5. The Sound Policy of the Existing Law of Marriage, &c. By 
George Wray. London: Cleaver. 1849. ; 

6. A plain Statement ‘of the Grounds on which it is contended 
that Marriage within the Prohibited Degrees is forbidden in 
Scripture. By Hucu Bennett, M.A. §c. London: Riving- 
tons. 1849. 

7. ZTITENEIA. <A Dispassionate Appeal to the Judgment of 
the Clergy, &c. London: Cox. 1849. 

8. Marriage with a Deceased Wife's Sister repugnant to Christian 
Feeling, &c. By the Rev. Pure Hats, M.A. London: 
J. H. Parker. 1849, 


9. A Resolution of the Proposed Quere, &c. Reprinted from 
Hammond's Works. Oxford: J. H. Parker. 1849. 

10. Three Letters addressed to the Bishop of Oaford, &c. By the 
Ree. E. S. Foutxes, M.A. Fellow and Tutor of Jesus College. 
Oxford: J. H. Parker. 1849. 

11. Letters in Favour of a Repeal of the Law, &c. By the Rev. 
W. W. Cuampneys, Rector of Whitechapel ; the Rev. Tuomas 
Date, Vicar of St. Pancras; the Rev. J. H. Gurney, Rector 
of St. Mary’s, Marylebone ; and the Hon. and Rev. H. Mon- 
racu Viuuiers, Rector of Bloomsbury. London: Seeleys. 
1849. 


As we have on more than one occasion, and, indeed, so re- 
cently as in our last number, spoken on the subject of the 
suggested change in the Marriage Laws, we shall at this period, 
and in this form, do no more than very briefly say something on 
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the present position of the question, with the single view of 
showing to our own immediate class of readers, how peculiarly 
the matter is a clerical question, and how very emphatically it 
becomes the direct personal duty of the Clergy to show a 
decided interest in the matter. 

From merely glancing over the names of the first ten publica- 
tions just recited, it might be thought that the Clergy were 
unanimous in their view of the matter. No. 11, however, shows 
that this is not the case. We make no question that this last 
‘Tetrachordon’ has been got up deliberately, for a specific 
object: it seems intended now to make the struggle a party 
one ; to represent it is a mere form of the old dispute between 
Tractarians and Evangelicals. This is a most unchristian 
course: it is an aspect from which we have all along desired to 
keep the whole case clear. Upon those who have commenced 
it let the whole undivided consequences fall, of the evil which 
may accrue to us all from the introduction of this element of 
strife into the matter. Although it may be quite true that 
those among us who realize more fully the binding nature of 
Church authority, may be quite satisfied with that single argu- 
ment against any change in the existing laws as applied to 
them; yet, in this matter happily, even to those who are not 
disposed to pay that deference, there remain sufficient objections 
to the repeal, quite apart from the question of Church authority. 

In other words, it is but a poor shift to place the matter as 
one solely dependent on the claims of Church authority and the 
private interpretation of Scripture. On the one hand the whole 
body of Presbyterians, who certainly are neither Romanists nor 
Romanizers, are against the relaxation: the General Assembly of 
the Scotch Establishment has just forwarded its formal protest 
and appeal to Parliament: on the other hand, the leading Roman 
Catholic divine, Dr. Wiseman, is on the same side of the dispute 
as Mr. Hatchard and Mr. Montagu Villiers. But, since we last 
took up the subject, the whole stream of writing has been in one 
direction: all who had anything to say wrote ‘against the profane 
dealing with Holy Matrimony :’ we were daily making way both 
in Parliament and out of it—when suddenly it seemed desirable 
to suggest that the opposition to Mr. Stuart Wortley’s bill was 
‘only a Tractarian movement: Dr. Pusey was at the head of it.’ 
And then, as though to meet name with name, four London 
Clergymen of considerable reputation as preachers, and as the 
leaders of the Evangelical body, are advertised as taking an 
opposite view. That it is only an affair of name against name— 
that Messrs. Champneys, Dale, Villiers, and Gurney, are produced 
only to be quoted, is clear from the fact that on the one hand, Dr. 
Pusey gives his evidence before the House of Lords—evidence 
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which he corrects, republishes, prefaces, annotates through 
180 pages; evidence which it must have taken him weeks upon 
weeks to prepare and digest, in a good-sized octavo; while, on 
the other hand, Mr. Dale, characteristically enough, comes out 
with his opinion, his tpse dizit, his judgment, his condemnation 
of the law of the Church, upon half a sheet of note paper. 
Dr. Pusey, too, forms an opinion; but he forms it by ranging 
through the whole of Christian antiquity; he argues from 
Scripture and the Fathers, the Councils and Commentators ; 
he surveys Ecclesiastical and Political History ; he traces the 
law of the whole subject: upon grounds of interpretation of 
the original texts in the Greek and Hebrew he forms a judg- 
ment ; oe collates contemporary authorities; he cites the law 
of nature, the Roman law, the Imperial law, the Canon law, 
the English law ; he argues the question on grounds of morality 
and policy; he tries to see how relaxations have succeeded 
elsewhere ; he does not confine himself to the primitive, or 
Roman, or Anglican, or continental view ; he turns the subject 
to every possible light. This on the one hand: on the other, 
Mr. Champneys in two pages; Mr. Dale in half a page; Mr. 
Gurney in four pages ; and Mr. Villiers in a page and a quarter, 
are produced—are to be quoted as the great London rectors of 
the great London parishes in favour of the repeal. 

No more than this: what the four gentlemen in question are 
as divines or theologians, the world knows without any informa- 
tion on our part. These gentlemen have succeeded to their 
large and lucrative livings in the ordinary course: one has been 
presented by his College, and one by himself, and the others 
by their family influences. These accidents, which have contri- 
buted to their position, attach no weight to their opinions. Are 
they, then, more qualified to give judgment in the case because 
they have immense parishes, and live in London? Quite the 
reverse: Mr. Villiers, we see, observes that in his pastoral visita- 
tions he never inquires who the wife was: Archdeacons Hale and 
Sinclair and Mr. Tyler have in their evidence before. the Com- 
mission frankly owned that their large parishes gave them 
no additional insight into the matter. Why, then, are these four 
gentlemen of London produced at this crisis? Simply because 
they are gentlemen of London, with large parishes, and large con- 
gregations. Valeant quantum: this is their claim to be heard. 
They will sound well; they are a voice, but certainly nothing 
else. For upon what grounds is it that, reluctant as they pro- 
fess themselves to agitate or to obtrude, those deep opinions have 
been formed, which the gentle violence of friends has extorted 
from these gentlemen? Let us take them seriatim. 

Mr. Champneys begins by taking the law of Levirage: 
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‘ because God commanded a brother under certain circumstances to 
‘take his deceased brother's widow—and because God can com- 
‘ mand nothing immoral—therefore, if the principle of such a mar- 
‘riage is not immoral, we see that it would be expedient.’ Now 
first, it will be well to remind Mr. Champneys, that Almighty God 
does not command the man to marry his brother’s widow: it is 
permitted—it is for civil purposes encouraged, but not enjoined; 
the widow was allowed to claim her right; but very many 
reasons, as we have ourselves shown, released the brother from 
this obligation; and the submitting to a very slight formal 
penalty entirely freed him from it. We do not find in the case 
which the Church is reading at this very moment, that of Ruth, 
that the ‘near kinsman’ incurred any blame, even though he re- 
fused to fulfil the legal and political injunction of marrying the 
widow: he did not choose ‘to mar his own inheritance;’ he there- 
fore transferred, and all, as it seems, without any sin, his title, or 
duty, or right, whatever it was, to another. Most certainly the 
whole case looks, as indeed it is, merely a civil matter, like the 
Hebrew law of heiresses; and it is impossible for any reader of 
Holy Scripture to suppose that the near kinsman was actually 
violating any ‘command’ of God. Besides, it is rather playing 
with words, to say that God would not ‘command’ anythin 
immoral; and that marrying a wife’s sister, or a husband’s 
brother, is not immoral, because under certain circumstances 
God ‘commands’ it—or, as we have seen, rather in a single 
case permits it. In point of fact, if this argument of Mr. 
Champneys is good for anything, it proves rather too much; it 
proves that even brothers may marry their sisters. Thus, we 
want to show, for example, that brothers may marry their 
sisters. As before: ‘God cannot command anything immoral ;’ 
but God did command mankind to increase and multiply: in 
the first generation after Adam and Eve, brothers and sisters 
alone could marry : therefore, as God cannot command anything 
immoral, and as He did under certain circumstances command 
brothers and sisters to marry, so such a marriage cannot be 
immoral. And then frdm this isolated permission for a brother 
to take his brother’s widow when there were no children, upon 
her demanding marriage, Mr. Champneys goes on to conclude 
the expediency of a wife’s sister being married, just because 
there are the motherless children! Sarah was Abraham’s niece. 
This was a marriage clearly approved of by God. Such a 
scriptural instance, according to Mr. Champneys, would show, 
that as God could approve of nothing immoral, there is nothing 
immoral in such a marriage. Again, Abraham was directly 
‘commanded’ to sacrifice Isaac. Is it therefore that infanticide 
is not immoral ? 

Mr. Dale’s ‘deliberate judgment’ arises from his parochial 
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experience that ‘cohabitation without marriage is almost invari- 
ably the result’ of the prohibition: but as Mr. Dale does not 
mention the amount of his ihduction, we really are precluded 
from following this crude and hasty talk—this off-hand, unrea- 
soning, dictatorial language, which neither befits the subject, nor 
the respect due to those from whom he differs. 

Mr. Gurney, we believe, considers it a class question: he 
freely admits that to alter the present law would entail very 
serious hardship upon all the middle and higher classes; 
he owns that in ‘his own rank of life more good is likely 
to be obtained by leaving the law in its present state ;’ but 
that ‘in the case of the poor, because they very often have 
‘ but one room, and there is danger of sin between the widower 
‘ and his wife’s sister, if under these circumstances they live in 
‘compulsory contiguity,’ therefore it is better to prevent this 
possible and hypothetical sin—possible and hypothetical we say, 
because neither Mr. Gurney, nor Mr. Montagu Villiers, who 
repeats this argument, venture to say that they ever knew of a 
single case of it. Mr. Dale is the only person who produces 
the astounding statement that this is ‘almost invariably the 
result ;? and on that ground seeks to legalize what his own 
Church judges to be incest. We do very seriously and solemnly 
urge upon the Clergy the vast danger of this terrible argument, 
which is based upon possible sins. 

If we are to be asked to legislate contrary to a rule which 
the Church has always either directly founded upon, or col- 
lected out of, Holy Scripture, and to decide so serious a matter 
upon the accidental circumstances and habits of the poor, and 
upon imaginary cases,—let us see how long we should be able 
to defend such a prohibition as that against marrying a father’s 
widow, ¢.¢. a stepmother. ‘True, this is the case of the in- 
cestuous Corinthian, ‘ such fornication as is not so much as 
‘named among the Gentiles, that one should have his father’s 
‘ wife.’ But we will undertake to prove, from a not very minute 
collation of the evidence and arguments adduced in favour of 
the present relaxation, a very strong case indeed against even 
that. First: it is not a case of consanguinity ; and many of the 
witnesses have already intimated their desire to release all cases 
of mere affinity from any restriction. Secondly: though it may 
seem that Scripture is precise, all that it need mean is, not to 
have a father’s wife while the father is alive; and this has 
been urged as its ‘probable’ meaning, (Pusey, Pref. p. xxiii.) 
Thirdly : to enforce this prohibition, entails great hardship on 
the poor, in assumed and conjectural cases; and its repeal 
might prevent a possible case of possible sin, in such an instance 
as this. A father leaves a young widow, his second wife; his son 
also happens to be a widower. ‘Who can look at the mother- 
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less children so tenderly’ (Champneys) as the stepmother of 
their father? ‘Who so likely to bear with their little way- 
wardness?’ (Id.) ‘When she has got almost a mother’s 
‘ place in the affections of the children, it seems cruel to turn 
‘her away.’ (Gurney.) ‘Itis almost always desirable that a 
‘man left with a young family, among the poor, should marry 
‘again. Upon whom can he reckon often but’ (Id.) his step- 
mother? But an unhallowed union is possible between two 
persons thus thrown together; therefore the law is wrong: let 
them marry. Most earnestly do we deprecate the thought that 
Messrs. Champneys and Gurney would permit such a marriage : 
but does not this conclusion flow from their premises? Is not 
this a legitimate result, one which we must fairly make up our 
minds to, if we tamper with the Table of Prohibitions? Once 
admit the force of the argument derived from the demoralizing 
influences of the dwellings of the poor, and we must consistently 
allow even brothers and sisters to marry, because incest 
between them may occur—or, as we all know, has occurred, 
under such circumstances. It is only by putting these shocking 
cases, that the fallacy of such appeals as Mr. Gurney’s can be 
made patent. 

We do very earnestly entreat the Clergy not to be led away 
by names in this unhappy matter; it is not a party question. 
Calvin and Beza were as much in favour of this prohibition, 
and as distinctly founded it upon the Divine law, as Hammond, 
or Archbishop Parker, or Dr. Pusey. Cardinal Cajetan and the 
most immoral of the popes were as strongly on the other side 
as the four London rectors. Perverse ingenuity cannot make it 
a question of Romanizing or Protestantizing. It is one which 
affects the very foundations of social morality: the passing of 
Mr. Stuart Wortley’s bill will blast the peace of thousands of 
families ; its very discussion is productive of unutterable pain. 
We have ourselves shown—and Mr. Beresford Hope’s pamphlet 
has subsequently drawn out at considerable details, the mere 
made up and hired character of the evidence adduced before the 
Commissioners. The position in which it will place the Clergy 
is one of extreme danger. The law of the Church remains, 
and must remain, what it is. No Act of Parliament whatever 
can release the Clergy from their canonical obedience to the 
Table of Degrees. Any marriage solemnized by the Clergy 
under the passing of the proposed bill will subject them. to, 
ecclesiastical censures. Already a very earnest declaration has 
been numerously signed, by which the Clergy bind themselves 
under no circumstances to celebrate such unions. 

A conflict between the Church and Parliament is very earnestly, 
to be deprecated; and a conflict is only to be avoided by the rejec- 
tion of the Bill. To this single object all our efforts must be 
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directed. No parish is too small—no body of the Clergy too 
insignificant—to petition. Neither a moment nor an oppor- 
tunity is to be neglected: let it be made a matter of personal, 
as of immediate, duty to protest. And with the view of con- 
cluding with a practical direction, we subjoin a communication 
and form of petition already in circulation. 


SIR, 

A CoMMITTEE of Members of the Church of England, assembled 
at Mr. J. H. PARKER’S, 377, Strand, on the 21st of March, 1849, have pre- 
pared the accompanying Form of Petition against Mr. StUART WORTLEY’S 
Bill for altering the Law of Marriage, which they take the liberty of recom- 
mending to those in your neighbourhood who concur in their opposition 
to the proposed measure. 

It is of great importance that the feeling of the country should be, as 
far as possible, expressed upon this subject before the 19th of April next, 
when the second reading of the Bill will be moved in the House of 
Commons. 

The following Members of the House of Commons have expressed their 
willingness to take charge of the Petitions against the Bill,which, if directed 
as Petitions to Parliament (open at each end), will go post free : 


A. J. B. Horse, Esq. M.P. 1, Connaught Place. 

H. K. Seymer, Esq. M.P. Carlton Club. 

S. H. WALPOLE, Esq. M.P. Lincoln’s Inn. 

JOSEPH NAPIER, Esq. M.P. House of Commons. 

ROUNDELL PALMER, Esq. M.P. 11, New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, 
F. R. Haceitt, Esq. M.P. Carlton Club. 


I have the honour to be, 
SiR, 
Your obedient Servant, 
377, STRAND, LONDON, J. WHITAKER, Hon. Sec. 
March, 1849. 

P.S.—In every case when a Petition is forwarded to any of the above 
Gentlemen, it must be in handwriting. All separate Names can be for- 
warded to Mr. PARKER, 377, Strand, at whose house a Form lies for 
general signature, and will then be presented as one Petition. All Peti- 
tions addressed to Members of Parliament, endorsed ‘ Petition to Parlia- 
ment,’ and forwarded, like a newspaper, with the ends open, will go 
post free. 





To the Honourable the Commons of the United Kingdom in Parliament 
assembled 


The humble Petition of the (undersigned Inhabitants of the Parish of A. B. 
in the Diocese of C. D.]} 
SHEWETH, 

That having been informed of the introduction of a Bill into your 
Honourable House for the purpose of Legalizing the Marriage of a 
Widower with his deceased Wife’s Sister or Niece, we beg to represent our 
conviction that such a Marriage is contrary to the Divine Law, and that its 
legalization would be prejudicial to public morals, and in the highest 
degree injurious to the interests of Society. 

We, therefore, humbly pray your Honourable House not to pass the 
said Bill. 


N.B.— Each Petition must have at least one Name on the sheet containing 
the Petition itself. 
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‘ SHoRT Sermons for Family Reading,’ by the Rev. Samuel Rickards, M.A., 
Rector of Stowlangtoft, and late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. (London: 
J. & C. Mozley, and J. Masters.) These Sermons are of a different type, 
in many respects, from the higher class of Sermons to which we have been 
most accustomed of late. They are not pictorial: they do not enter 
minutely into states of mind, or draw particular characters. They enforce, 
with that originality which is the result of a true living apprehension of it 
in the writer’s own mind, one great and common idea—that of duty. Itis 
man’s nature to be under a law. If he is to be happy, he must be happy 
according to his nature: that is to say, in and through obedience to the 
Divine law. ‘Thorough Obedience, the Fountain of Happiness,’ the title of 
one of the Sermons, might be adopted as the title of the volume. And the 
peculiarity in the tone of the writer, is his pointed and definite conviction 
of the connexion between happiness and performance of duty, being not 
one of ultimate consequence only, but of present sensation. Unrestricted 
human nature, distracted by a perfect license of choice amid a countless 
crowd of objects surrounding it, is a miserable image. We can no sooner 
realize it than the idea of limitation becomes in itself delightful; we catch 
at it as a positive relief: it is like a harbour after the wide sea. And when 
we take into account that this limitation is not an arbitrary one, but the 
limitation of Divine law, the advantage is complete. Here, certainly, is 
peace and confidence; an assuraxce that it is well with us if we are within 
its precincts. ‘This is the point then: a man is happy in the very con- 
sciousness of obedience. But this obedience must be true and genuine, and 
not impaired by reservations, to give this happiness: and this note of 
warning ever accompanies the one of promise in this volume. The com- 
bination of great strictness and great cheerfulness in it is indeed most 
striking. The writer says expressly, on the one side, that obedience, so far 
from not procuring happiness, has not even to wait for it; that it has it 
here, because it is in truth part of its essence. ‘The Apostle does not 
‘ encourage the notion, which some Christians are content to adopt and act 
‘upon, that duty must be done at one time, and the reward of duty never 
‘ expected till another time—that we must embrace the Gospel because it 
‘is true, and the only way of salvation, yet expect little from it at present, 
‘ but what is trying, and difficult, and painful. S. James, in this very place, 
‘ expresses quite the contrary. He says, that let our duties be what they 
‘may, provided we are careful to take those only for our duties which 
‘ Christ has made so; and moreover, to the best of our power, to do all we 
‘have reason to believe he intends; we must not then catch eagerly at 
‘ happiness from the world, and we need not wait for happiness till we go 
‘ out of the world; but we shall have happiness, very great happiness, as 
‘much happiness as is good for us at present, while we are doing these 
‘ things, and in the doing of them.’ But then, on the other hand, he says: 
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‘ It (the text) does not say that if we receive and profess the Gospel, and 
‘take Christ for our Saviour, we may then safely take a large share in 
‘ the enjoyments of this world, and show to others, by all means we can, 
‘ what a cheerful thing religion is. This is a sad and ruinous mistake, and 
‘ only shows how really ignorant some professors of the Gospel are, and 
‘ how successfully Satan tempts them still, in spite of all the Gospel warn- 
‘ ings, to make the foolish attempt of serving two masters that never can 
‘ be served together.’ 

In this way the idea of a severe tranquil self-restraining happiness, as 
the proper state of a Christian in this world—a happiness resulting from 
the constant power of making himself do what he ought to do—pervades 
this volume. With this leading idea running through, there is considerable 
variety in the shape of explanations of Scripture, and thoughts on men and 
things. ‘Thus the practical inferences drawn from the character of Jehu; 
the reflections on ‘ Barzillai, or the Wisdom of Old Age’; on ‘ Joseph in 
Prison ;’ on the‘ Unjust Steward;’ on ‘the Church's Man of Rank.’ The 
Sermon upon 1 Timothy i. 5, which bears the title of ‘The Inseparable 
Chain,’ and describes good thoughts producing action, good action pro- 
ducing faith, and this faith producing love, is a singular specimen of com- 
pleteness. The style, as simple as style can be, yet always careful and 
elegant, harmonizes with the religious tone; nor is its effect impaired but 
rather heightened by the occurrence of a few choice quaintnesses and chaste 
rusticities, which a scholar-like mind can well afford to employ when they 
happen to serve the purpose of apter expression; especially when we 
remember that the Sermons were addressed to a village congregation. It 
is unnecessary to say that this simplicity is connected with considerable 
point and vigour, for real simplicity always must be vigorous. ‘The volume 
is, on the whole, calculated to leave lasting practical impressions on a 
reader's mind. . 


‘ Journal in France in 1845 and 1848, with Letters from Italy in 1847, of 
‘Things and Persons concerning the Church and Education, by Thomas 
‘ William Allies, M.A., Rector of Launton, Oxon.’ (Longman.) 

We must begin with stating, that we regret the publication of this book, 
and are far from agreeing with all that the writer advances, either on the 
side of the French Church, or to the disadvantage of our own. Having said 
this, however, we gladly acknowledge that the book contains much interest- 
ing information with respect to various religious institutions in France, 
besides giving us some valuable incidental insight into the argumenta- 
tive position maintained by the leading and most intellectual divines in that 
country towards opinions and persons out of their own body. We shall 
avail ourselves of this latter department of information for making one or 
two reflections, not bearing upon the informant himself, but upon the 
subject-matter of his information. 

We must confess that the glimpses here given us into the controversial 
politics of the French Roman Catholics have not tended to increase our 
idea of their soundness and solidity. On the contrary, we appear to see in 
them a very remarkable deficiency in coping with existing facts, as pre- 
sented to them either in particular quarters, or in the state of society at 
large. 
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For example, on the subject of devoted and self-denying intelligent 
Christians, who yet live voluntarily out of the pale of their Church, and 
are therefore, on their broad theory, out of the pale of salvation. This is 
a most important and very large existing fact. Two Churches especially, 
comprehending together more than a hundred millions of professing Chris- 
tians, present this fact largely to them. It is evidently a fact that should 
be met; and how do they meet it? A divine, whom the French clergy 
could certainly not call an unfair representative of them, no less a person 
than M. Lacordaire, loguitur :—‘ Monsieur, there is only one thing which 
‘can excuse a person for not belonging to the Church, and that is 
‘invincible ignorance. You know in certain cases even the heathen can 
‘be saved. But such a person cannot be in invincible ignorance; for 
‘there are only three things by which a man can be prevented from 
‘ seeing the truth: either the truth in itself must be of insufficient power 
‘to convince him; or there must be a defect of the understanding; ora 
‘corruption of the will. But the first is out of the question. Either, 
‘then, there must be a defect of understanding—but in the cases of the 
‘leaders of the Anglican movement that is out of the question, because 
‘they are men of great powers of mind, of great distinction; there 
‘ remains, then, only the corruption of the will. Such men are condemned ;’ 
that is, as explained at the commencement, ‘ put out of the pale of sal- 
‘vation.’ Now, let us observe what this assertion comes to. It amounts 
to saying, that whereas ordinary members of the Anglican Church are 
within the pale of salvation on account of their blindness and ignorance, 
some of her most devout, conscientious, and self-denying members are out 
of it because they possess knowledge. The less religious minds are better 
off in God’s sight than the more religious ones. Ordinary Christians have 
grace: very extraordinary and superior ones have not. The mass havea 
much better hope of heaven, than the individual whose saintliness shines 
out so conspicuously and preeminently from among them. If this is not a 
reductio ad absurdum, we know not what is. M. Lacordaire himself begins 
to have some suspicion of this; and after making this full and compact 
statement of his theory, attempts to insert a modification. But is there 
room for it? Let us see. ‘ When, indeed, youcome to the individual, I will 
‘ not attempt to judge: it is written, ‘‘ Nolite judicare;” for it is utterly 
‘impossible for any human being to know the inward state of another. 
‘I will only say of the class, that such persons cannot plead invincible 
‘ignorance.’ ‘The qualification, then, here made by M. Lacordaire of his 
previous statement, is that he was not speaking in it of individuals, But 
this is not a qualification of, but a total contradiction to, that statement. 
He was speaking of individuals in that statement; viz. of ‘ the leaders of the 
Anglican movement.’ Nor could he possibly, according to the nature of 
the argument, be speaking of anything else but individuals. For the 
whole question of invincible ignorance is necessarily concerned with the 
case of individuals, as exceptions to a certain general rule. The general 
rule is certain; but the question is, whether individuals are not in certain 
cases excepted from it. M. Lacordaire, in the statement he makes, allow- 
ing the exception in the case of some individuals, distinctly disallows it in 
the case of others, and brings them under the full and awful action of the 
general rule. Having done this, he cannot withdraw the individual as the 
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subject of those remarks, and substitute the class: he was discussing 
expressly the question of exceptions to a class—viz. the class of persons 
formally excluded from salvation, because outside of the Roman Church. 
M. ‘Lacordaire’s view is accordingly inconsistent and unmeaning. He 
says and he unsays; first asserts that certain persons are hot within the 
pale of salvation, then asserts that they may be. It is plainly a case of a 
person having a fact before him which he cannot cope with, and of which 
he has no consistent account to give. 

To turn to another subject—that of the worship of S. Mary. The 
divines with whom Mr. Allies converses take, as a general rule, the 
softening and reducing line with respect to this fact, arguing that it is less 
than what it is ordinarily asserted to be; and that the view taken by 
objectors of the position of the Virgin Mary in their system is a highly- 
coloured and exaggerated one. But what is the line taken in a well-known 
book of recent publication, referred to with great pride by the Roman 
Catholic body, here and elsewhere? The author of that book takes the 
facts of the worship of S, Mary as they stand before him, and provides 
them with what he considers to be the basis they absolutely want, in order 
to their support and justification. And what is that basis? It is that the 
Virgin is what the Arians supposed our Lord to be; our Lord being, accord- 
ing to the Arians, the Demiurge, the actual Creator of the universe. The 
Arian conception, he says, of that all-but Divine Being—a Being ‘ who was 
begotten ineffably before ail worlds, and who made all worlds; who was the 
God of the Evangelical Covenant, the Lord of Saints, the Object of worship, 
and the Mediator between God and man’—wanted an actual personage to 
substantiate and fill it. That personage was S. Mary. ‘There was a 
‘ “wonder in heaven;” a throne was seen far above all created powers, 
‘ mediatorial, intercessory; a title archetypal; a crown bright as the 
‘morning star; a glory issuing from the Eternal Throne; and a sceptre 
‘ over all;’ and S. Mary ‘ was the predestined heir of that great Majesty.’ 
Now certainly, whatever may be our opinion as to their truth, we can 
allow that either of these lines of defence is singly a consistent and intel- 
ligible one. It is quite open to the Roman Catholic body either to justify 
their culte of the Virgin, on the ground that it is less than it is ordinarily 
supposed to be, or to justify it on the ground that, being quite as much as 
it is ordinarily supposed to be, it has a doctrinal basis to support that 
amount. But for the same body to take both these lines together, is 
plainly inconsistent and self-contradictory. It is evident that the theory 
which makes use of the Arian hypothesis admits the full general fact with 
respect to the worship of the Virgin, as ordinarily stated by objectors, (for 
the wildest Protestant never charged the Roman Catholics with holding 
that the Virgin Mary was God; and this theory expressly assigns her a 
form of being, which was imagined by its original conceivers, for the very 
purpose of expressing all but Deity:) and admitting the general fact, 
justifies it by a new and original doctrinal position respecting the Blessed 
Virgin. ‘he other explanation, on the other hand, shrinks from admitting 
the commonly understood and received facts, as regards the eculle of 
the Virgin, and shows a disposition to smooth them over and explain them 
away. The Roman Catholic body, we repeat, may use either the one or 
the other of these explanations, but they cannot logically avail themselves 
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of both together; and therefore we mention this as another point on 
which the Roman Catholic body, as a whole, appear to us to show con- 
siderable weakness and inconsistency of reasoning, and on which we have 
been rather confirmed in such an impression by Mr. Allies’ book. 

We must add one more remark to this already prolix notice, upon 
another and, as we think, an important point. The open infidelity of the 
great mass of the French nation is a miserable fact, with which we are 
most of us now sufficiently familiar. Mr, Allies says: ‘ There is nothing 
‘on which all those with whom I spoke were more agreed, than that “le 
‘ respect humain” was against the Church, and against “religion ;”’ and he 
remarks forcibly: ‘ What a fact is this alone, whereby to estimate the state 
‘of acountry! If hypocrisy be the homage which vice pays to virtue, 
‘ where stands that country whose public opinion requires no hypocrisy in 
‘the open profession of unbelief?” Now what we remark throughout this 
volume, is a total absence of the smallest disposition on the part of the 
French Church to regard itself as in any way, directly or indirectly, 
accountable for the condition of things in the nation whose Church-it has 
been. And Mr. Allies must permit us to say, that we observe the same 
omission in his own reflections on the subject. The infidelity of the 
nation is always alluded to as a simple fact, which the French Church has 
indeed to oppose by action, but with which it is no more connected 
in the way of responsibility, than it is with the geological strata or 
the air and climate of the country. Now we are not going to assert 
that the question of responsibility in such cases is one to be as shortly 
and summarily settled as a prima facie view of the facts would some- 
times dictate: it is a question to call for much grave criticism and 
comparison of the various moral influences previously at work in the 
world for “its decision. But this we may confidently say, that justice 
ought not to speak energetically in the case of one body under such circum- 
stances, and be wholly mute in the case of another. What evil, moral or 
religious, in the social or ecclesiastical condition of this country, has not 
been charged to the fault of the Church of England by controversialists of 
the last ten years? Has she not, for example, been made accountable 
for the whole fact of Wesleyanism and other Dissent? And are we to be 
told in another case, that a whole nation is to turn infidel, and yet that 
the Church of that nation has no responsibility of any sort or kind in the 
matter ? 

Judging from the tone of the French ecclesiastics in the conversations in 
this volume, they seem to us to take far too easy a view of the infidelity in 
France as the mere result of one great political commotion; as if it was 
to be expected to cease with the temporary cause which produced it, and 
it were a sort of accident that it had lasted so long. It figures always as 
the simple fruit of ‘the French Revolution.’ True; but not all the truth. 
For what produced the French Revolution? Was there not infidelity 
before that event, to produce that vast manifestation of infidelity which 
characterised it? Was French society believing, in the days of the 
popularity of Voltaire? Nay, go back a hundred and fifty years before 
the French Revolution, and notice the significant fact, that the great work 
which Paschal had marked out for himself, as the work of his life, was a 
book on the evidences of Christianity. The great temptation, in truth, to 
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infidelity, in France as elsewhere, began with that great awakening of 
thought, and rise of the spirit of inquiry, which took place at the epoch of 
the Reformation over the world, as well in those countries. which received 
the Reformation as those which did not. Apart from the subject of 
religion, it is evident that the mind of society entered then into a new stage 
of activity and acumen; that it became more critical and more able to 
criticise, more cognisant with facts and more solicitous for evidence. Such 
a change of temper in society obviously renders it more sensitive of 
temptations to infidelity. What we mean to say is, that French infidelity 
is not a mere isolated fact, which sprang up out of the earth all on a sudden, 
like some volcanic eruption, and was no subject-matter for management 
and wise dealing on the part of the Church; but that it was a thing of 
regular growth, proceeding from natural and known causes, and therefore 
a proper subject-matter for management and wise dealing on the part of 
that Church, and most strongly and urgently calling for it. 

Now, what is the management and wise dealing which the mind of edu- 
cated society, in this new stage of critical power and scientific taste, has met 
with at the hands of the continental Church? It is evident at first sight 
that to such minds the whole department of false miracles, and all that is 
unworthy, monstrous, and ridiculous in the received legends and documents 
of the Church, must be a scandal. They cannot help it being so. They 
cannot prevent themselves being in a certain state of intelligence, and 
having certain powers of criticism. That has been done for them by the 
order of Providence. Putinto such danger, then—for danger there must be 
where scandal is felt ; and by no fault of their own—for the feeling of the 
scandal is no fault in itself, however the yielding to it may be—it is un- 
questionably, not only as an homage to truth, but as an act of provident 
love to her endangered children, a positive duty of the Church to lessen 
that scandal. If that scandal has not been lessened, then, whatever may be 
the sin and folly of those minds who gave way to it, and, refusing to make 
the distinction between what was vital and what was adventitious in the 
Church system of belief, threw over the whole and rushed into infidelity, 
those minds have not received fair treatment at the hands of the Church. 
Something which ought to have been done to protect them, has not been 
done. But has this been done? It is no desire to justify French or conti- 
nental infidelity, which leads us to say that the Roman Church has most 
decidedly, in France and other countries, neglected this part of her duty. 
We cannot understand how any one can assert that she has not put decided 
scandals before educated minds. Is the miracle of the blood of S. Janu- 
arius, e.g. a scandal or not to educated minds? Is the fable of the house 
of Loretto (which, by the way, we see put forward in regular form, as a true 
miracle, in an authorized book, from the religious press of Paris, of the 
year 1841,) a scandal or not? It is easy to say of this whole class of 
legends and miracles, that they are useful for ignorant minds that cannot 
criticise, and have their religion warmed and stimulated by them. But, to 
say nothing of the question of truth, what becomes of this defence in the 
case of those minds that can criticise? There are two classes of minds in 
the Church, and both have an equal right to her care. Both are alike ina 
natural and providential state of mind, and she has no right to suit her line 
to either at the expense of the other. 
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The upshot of the whole appears to be, then, that the continental Church 
has not fairly met and coped with the fact of a new intellectual state of 
society. That state of intellect in society has nothing in itself evil in it, 
nothing diabolical and which cannot be dealt with: it is as strictly provi- 
dential as was the medieval state of mind: it is therefore a fact, which the 
Church ought to have shown the ability to meet. But the Church has not 
met this fact, and she now quietly sees a vast educated and intellectual 
population all over the world separated from her and Christian belief alto- 
gether. She keeps one part of her flock together, and lets the other take 
its chance. If critical minds are unable to swallow the whole medieval 
mixture of the true and the fabulous, she tells them it is their own fault, 
and adopts the attitude of perfect irresponsibility toward the infidel mass. 
This, we must confess, does not appear to us to be the line which Christ- 
ianity, designed as it was to meet all states of the world and all classes of 
minds, was intended to take. And therefore we add this to the other 
instances which we mentioned above, in which the continental Church, as 
described in Mr. Allies’ book, seemed to us to show a deficiency in coping 
with existing facts. 


‘A Testimony: Poems by the Hon. Henry Robert Skeffington.’ (Biden, 
Kingston.) These poems are very unequal, as might naturally be expected, 
where so young a writer leaves unrevised MSS. behind him. But the 
singular beauty and depth of feeling which appears in a few of them quite 
raises the book above the poetical level of the day. The writer does not 
simply reflect a certain popular standard: he has ideas of his own, and 
there is strength and substance in them. And there is a genuineness, too, 
in the way in which he evidently aims more at a thorough expression of 
his meaning than at an elegant and ornamental one. His ill health, and 
the anticipations connected with it, which he never shrank from, have given 
a peculiar direction to his poetical feeling; and those passages in which 
a mind naturally ardent, active, and ambitious, consoles itself for its early 
departure from this world, by realizing a scene of true life and action 
beyond it, are perhaps, even viewed simply as poetry, the most striking and 
vigorous in the book :—though very short sometimes—perhaps only a line 
or two occurring incidentally amid other matter, and such as an ordinary 
reader might easily pass over. There is one short poem bearing on 
this subject, entitled ‘Matriculation,’ which has a power and solemnity 
which may be called awing. The fragments on Sleep and Midnight (p. 42) 
are of the same temper: that in p. 9 has great sweetness. On the whole, 
we have no hesitation in saying that the Church has to regret a deep 
poetical loss in the premature death of this writer. 


‘ Poetry, Past and Present: a Collection for Every-day Reading and 
Amusement. By the Editor of “‘ Church Poetry,” and “ Days and Seasons.” ’ 
(London: J. & C. Mozley, and J. Masters.) Itis obvious that as new poetry 
springs up, new collections of poetry are wanted. The collection of twenty 
years back would not be adequate and suitable for the present day, if only 
for thisreason. And besides, the poetical taste of society, while remaining 
in basis the same, is liable to considerable modifications and changes of 
tone and expression; and every period should be accommodated, so far 
as it legitimately can be, with what meets its own taste and tone. 
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The colleetion before us is a happy and successful one in this respect. 
It represents with great fidelity the more ethical, more refined, and more 
philosophical tone which poetical feeling has assumed of late years. 
Religion does not enter expressly_into its design; and yet the general 
temper of the selections does indirectly harmonize with, and support the 
higher religion of the day. The Editor has had a general object well in 
view throughout the selection; an aim which has imparted a meaning and 
unity to his work, without at the same time impairing its freedom: and 
the collection is well adapted to be a serviceable guide in forming a poetical 
taste in younger minds, as well as a useful key to any readers of English 
poetry, to tell them where and under what names they will find poetry to 
their taste. There are some striking pieces of original poetry interspersed. 


‘A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of New Zeuland, at 
the Diocesan Synod, in the Chapel of S. John’s College, on Thursday, 
September 23, 1847. By George Augustus, Bishop of New Zealand.’ 
(Rivingtons.) It is some time since we had intelligence of the proceedings 
of this Diocesan Synod, and notice of the delivery of this first Episcopal 
Charge in the Britain of the Southern Seas ; but the ‘ College Press’ is, of 
course, less rapid in production than those of London, and a long voyage 
intervenes between S. John’s College, Auckland, and Messrs. Rivington’s, 
who publish in 1849 the Charge of 1847. It is, however, a document of 
permanent interest, and belongs to the history of what bids fair to be one 
day a great nation, since it shows what is the agency by which that nation 
is to become, if it is to become so, a Christian nation. Much credit, indeed, 
is due to the first missionaries who settled among the Maories in times of 
their savage Paganism, and won their hearts by patient endurance and 
pacific charity. It is due to them that the powerful and organizing mind 
of the Bishop finds its due scope, and that his unremitting physical 
exertions are applied, not only to the conversion and instruction of 
savages, but to the well-ordering of existing Christian communities. But 
it is no less true that their work needed to be crowned and perfected 
by his. 

No little vigour and perseverance were necessary to overcome the un- 
willingness of the native mind to submit to the regular discipline of a school. 
No little devotedness and self-denial were requisite to check the tendency 
of the missionary to degenerate into a settler, and to give to his cattle and 
corn-fields too much of the attention that was due to his spiritual flock and 
harvest. No little discernment and forbearance were necessary to avoid 
undue compromise or unnecessary collision, with parties within the Church 
and sects without its pale, to adjust relations with the civil power, and to 
organize the agency of the Church throughout a scattered and various 
population. 

In all these points, what man could do has been done; and in some of 
them it may even be said, that the less appears in the Charge because so 
much has been otherwise effected, for Bishop Selwyn is not the man to 
take a mere flying shot at an abuse, and let it escape if it can dodge: he 
will run after it, and bring it to bay, grapple with it, and master it by 
downright personal exertion. He acts on all the minds to whom this 
document is addressed by other and more powerful means; but a Charge 
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is still no unimportant instrument in the hands of a Bishop who knows 
how to use it; and in this case, perhaps, the most effectual method has been 
taken for the great purpose of uniting the whole body of Clergy in the 
Diocese, by the plan of addressing them rather in the form of suggestion 
than of absolute authority. 

The Bishop’s view of the state of the Colony is more promising than 
could be expected so soon after it had been the scene of warfare. His 
sketch of the system of Church operations is such as to justify the very 
highest hopes of vigour and unity for the future. As to himself, he is 
evidently ready to take the lion’s share of the work. For instance, he 
proposes, almost as if it were a thing of course, to ‘ examine personally all 
candidates for coufirmation.’ His suggestions about sponsors might 
furnish useful hints for some parishes in this country, especially in the 
days that are probably coming, when our Church will be thrown much 
more on her own resources, as she is in the Colonies. 

As to doctrine, while he is very much against controversy, he holds his 
own well, and insists on the views of truth most likely to promote good 
understanding and peace. An extract from the passage on Sacraments may 
serve as a specimen :— 

‘ That every act and every ordinance of Christ must be in itself a means 
‘ of grace, must be evident from the consideration that God can do nothing 
‘in vain. It may be permitted for wise ends that some men should make 
‘ the grace of God of none effect; but they cannot make grace to be no 
‘grace; they cannot alter the character of the Divine perfection by the 
‘imperfection of man. God cannot be said to hold His power subject to any 
‘condition or contingency whatever; His grace is no less divine and 
‘ perfect when it is rejected of man, than when it is received. Christ was 
‘no less the Son of God when He came to His own, and His own received 
‘ Him not, than when He was seen of angels, and received up into glory. 
‘ And every thing which is His, His cross, His body, His blood, His sacra- 
‘ments, even the hem of His garment, may be at His will a means of 
‘ grace, as part of Himself, and so united with His own Divine nature as to 
‘be able to transmit the power and the virtue of the Godhead. Can we 
‘believe that handkerchiefs and aprons carried from the bodies of the 
‘ Apostles were the means of healing to the sick, and that even the shadow 
‘ of an Apostle was believed to have a like virtue; and yet doubt whether 
‘ Christ imparts His power to any ordinances of His own appointment, 
‘ which are still His own acts, not the acts of His ministers? for we are but 
‘the clay which He moulds according to His will, when He puts forth His 
‘ heavenly power to give sight to the blind.’ 

The English edition of the Charge is sold for the benefit of the New 
Zealand Fund, to which its profits are to be applied. At the end is added 
an Appeal on behalf of the Diocese, and especially the College. It may be 
safely said that all funds devoted to such a work, and committed to such 
hands, will be well applied. 


And in connexion with this we are glad to announce from the S. P. G. 
press, ‘ Bishop Selwyn’s Journal of his Visitation Tour of 1848 ;’ and, which 
is on the eve of publication, a much enlarged and improved edition of the 
Bishop of Newfoundland’s Labrador Voyage of last season, the first affect- 
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ing and interesting sketch of which has, we are glad to hope, secured so 
much sympathy and attention. What attracts in these narratives is the 
honest admission which they make of difficulties and failures in the mis- 
sionary work; in this respect so favourably contrasting with too many 
‘Reports of Societies,’ and ‘ Letters,’ &c. which appear in them. ‘The rough 
stern realities of disappointment seldom appear in the smooth Report and 
annual meeting. 


Two new editions of the ‘De Imitatione Christi,’ a larger and a smaller 
one; a new edition of Bp. Nicholson’s ‘ Exposition of the Catechism;’ a 
new edition of Jones of Nayland ‘on the Figurative Language of Holy Scrip- 
ture ;’ a third edition of the ‘ Liturgia Domestica ;’ and a third edition of 
Mr. Hopwood’s ‘ Order of Confirmation,’ have appeared from Mr. J. H. 
Parker's press. 


‘Progressive Exercises on the Church Catechism, by the Rev. Henry 
Hopwood, M.A..,’ Part I., (J. H. Parker,) show a clear and easy flow of ques- 
tion and answer, and are perfectly simple, and at the same time dogmatic. 


‘ Questions on the Collects, by the Rev. J. Wenham, M.A.,’ (J. H. Parker,) 
illustrate the Collects by texts of Scripture, and explain the harder words 
in them. 


‘ Vox Cordis; or, Prayers and a Litany for the Closet, by Mr. Sandford, of 
Dunchurch,’ (J. H. Parker,) is the production of an earnest and devotional 
mind. ‘The writer has respected ancient sources in the composition of the 
Litany, but has not altogether caught the formand mould of the old Litanies. 


‘Tracts for the Christian Seasons,’ (J. H. Parker,) from Christmas to 
Easter, show great thought, and are calculated to impress. We do not 
altogether approve of the combination of story and lecture, which one or 
two of the Christmas numbers attempt. The Lecture on S. Stephen and 
S. John goes on awkwardly in the family circle, while one of the children is, 
to the knowlege of the family, being pursued by wolves. With respect to 
the Prayers annexed, we had rather not see texts of Scripture introduced 
as regular quotations in prayers, as they are sometimes in these, though 
Scripture language may be legitimately borrowed. The Hymns, again, are 
sometimes doubtful additions. 


‘ Brampton Rectory; or, the Lesson of Life,’ (J, W. Parker,) is dedicated 
‘to the honoured memory of Thomas Arnold,’ and is a religious story, 
illustrative and recommendatory of the views of Arnold's school. There is 
a strong Evangelical young lady and a strong Puseyite young gentleman, 
and a Mr. Oswald, the father, who is the sage of the book, mediating 
between them. One great aim of Mr. Oswald's conversation is to prove 
how much external High Churchmanship a person may adopt upon none 
of the doctrinal bases. He advocates daily prayers, weekly communions, 
chaunting, and church decoration. He is also a moralist, and gives advice 
respecting a variety of duties and lines of action. The scenes are made for 
him throughout, and every body acts and speaks for the sole purpose of 
drawing him out. Thus, Mr. Oswald’s opinion is wanted on the subject of 
amusement, and instantly two persons begin to play at chess. Whereupon 
Mr. Oswald imniediately stands up and declares his view, that chess is an 
unimpeachable recreation, and that a clergyman may lawfully use it after 
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the parochial labours of the day. Thus, Mr. Oswald’s opinion is wanted 
on the subject of religious conversation, and two of the company forthwith 
begin to dispute about the Apostolical Succession over a supper table. 
‘Brampton Rectory’ is without plot, character, or incident; and, on the 
whole, we should be surprised if it gave much additional interest to the 
views it espouses. 


‘An Essay on Priesthood, by the Rev. H. Harris, intended chiefly as an 
Answer to the Theory of the Church, as advanced by Dr. Arnold, &c.,’ (J. H. 
Parker,)is a modest but well-reasoned pamphlet. The theory of the universal 
priesthood of Christians excluding a priestly order, has been so boldly or 
rather imperiously maintained of late, that an answer to it is certainly not out 
of season. In opposition to Dr. Arnold's flippantly sophistical description 
of a priest, as ‘one who is made necessary to our intercourse with God, 
without being necessary or beneficial to us morally,’ Mr. Harris explains 
the original and metaphorical senses of the term, and shows how the latter 
senses are applicable to all Christians, while the former, in subordination 
to the priesthood of our Lord, is applicable to those whom He commissions 
to represent his people in worship, or Himself in blessing. With respect to 
the sacrificial function of the priesthood, his language is very cautious, 
apparently from a fear of verging on the Roman view. He has fairly dis- 
posed of the prima facie case against a distinct and privileged order in the 
Christian Church ; and those whom he answers have been too confident of 
the strength of their first arguments to trouble themselves with much 
further proof. To take any other ground, they must make admissions by 
no means suitable to their temper, and venture at least within range of 
the thunderbolts of positive revelation, In such a position, whatever they 
may think they have to say, they cannot but feel weaker and more exposed 
than within the casemates of individual reason. 


‘The Christian Scholar, by the Author of “ The Cathedral.”’ (Parker, 
Oxford.) This is a new volume of poetry, composed partly of free transla- 
tions from classical writers, partly of original pieces suggested by them. 
The object of the book is, as Mr. Williams states, to teach Christian 
scholars to read the ancient Heathen writers in a Christian way, and by 
Christian light—to trace in them something beyond their own beauty and 
wisdom—to see their significance and place in an order, wider than that 
confined imperfect one of classical literature and philosophy—the order of 
man’s gradual training, various in different times, but never interrupted, for 
the kingdom and righteousness of God. Mr. Williams states his view of the 
ends which classical studies ought to subserve in Christian education, 
briefly in his Preface, and more fully in a Sermon preached before the 
University, which he has prefixed to this volume. It is a subject which is 
his own by right. That rare union of deep and reverent Catholic philo- 
sophy with fresh and boy-like love for old Greece and Rome, which he 
shares in so characteristic a way with him to whom this book is dedicated, 
the writer of the ‘Christian Year’ and the ‘ Prelectiones Academic,’ 
renders him a fit interpreter, an affectionate and enthusiastic, yet a severe 
one, of the wants and anticipations, and ‘ thoughts beyond their thoughts,’ 
of those on whose golden words we too often hang in dreamy and barren 
admiration, if we do not allow them to fascinate us into unholy sympathy. 
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The poetry of the volume illustrates the line of thought which is worked 
out in the Sermon—‘ Classical Complaints and Scriptural Remedies ;’ 
‘ Heathen Oracles confessing Christ ;’ the misgivings and hopes, the erring 
love and noble faith, the tenderness and brightness, the repose and restless- 
ness of ancient poetry and philosophy, taking in a wide range—Homer and 
Lucretius, Simonides and Horace, the Tragedians, the Republic, and the 
Ethics, down to the Roman Satyrists, Through this wonderful company 
we are led, hearing again their unforgotten lessons, but with a guide who 
sometimes startles, but always awes and sobers us, by those echoes from 
another world, Psalm or Prophecy or Gospel, to which he makes us listen. 

It is in these parallels, in that sustained elevation and purity of thought, 
combined with keen and far-reaching sympathy, which gives the power of 
detecting a kindred element or seeing a deep truth, where dulness— 
dulness of heart or of intellect—passes it by, that the excellence and interest 
of the book is to be sought. There is of course less variety and choice 
than in Mr. Williams’s preceding volumes ; less of the poet’s own soul, and 
therefore less of his labour and art and peculiar colouring. And, matched 
against their unapproachable originals, a series of translations do but in 
general provoke attention to their own short-comings. Mr. Williams has 
in these pages often expressed beautifully, in his own way, the thoughts 
and images which he found in his authors, Homer and Lucretius, Horace 
and Catullus ; still his way is not their way. 


There has been in every age of the world, since the Gospel was first 
preached in it, a strong disposition to perceive, in the assaults made upon 
the stronghold of the faith, the signs of the end of all things being at hand. 
And of course it is no less than the Church’s bounden duty, as it is her 
prescribed position, to be watching for such signs, and deeming it at least 
very possible that they may be already manifesting themselves. Moreover, 
every successive age further and further exhausts the possible forms of 
attack, and the conceivably discoverable weak points in the defence :—and 
thus there is a visible drawing towards the final summing up and dis- 
charging of the aggregate materia which ingenuity or malice can set in 
array against the truth. It becomes daily more and more evident that the 
foe is doing his worst. There are limits to human ingenuity, for godd or 
evil. We may say with some confidence that nothing new, wearing any 
great degree of plausibility or formidableness, can hereafter be produced 
against Christianity. ‘The thing that hath been, it is that which shall 
‘be; and that which is done is that which shall be done: and there is 
‘no new thing under the sun.’ In Hegel and Strauss we meet again 
with Cerinthus and Valentinus; the old Platonic, and the still older 
Brachman gnosis, are at bottom one: there is only a greater degree of 
subtilty in the shifts devised, and the theories hatched, in these later 
days, to get over the sorely-felt difficulties inseparable from any other view 
of the things in heaven and earth than that which the once-delivered Faith 
embodies. Now, it is no doubt true, that this subtlety and this fine-drawing 
are marks of conscious weakness in the cause which they are employed to 
uphold; but we must not on that account suppose that they are less likely 
to draw disciples after them. There is no greater mistake than to suppose 
that creeds and views prevail in the direct proportion of their reasonable- 
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ness. What disposes the mass of mankind to the acceptance of a creed, 
is not that their understanding is convinced by it, but that it falls in with 
their own notions and likings. Men generally want to believe a thing before 
they do believe it. The cause of the great apostasy in the latter days is 
not to be that men will have sharper wits, and be more ready to close with 
clever and subtle theories, than in other ages, but that their love will have 
waxed cold. In short, while we admit that still further attacks are to be 
apprehended from the rationalistic quarter, we do not for a moment believe 
that the secret of their success, supposing them successful, is to be sought 
in their own strength, but in the weakness, and that a moral one, of those 
assailed. No better illustration and confirmation of our position can be 
desired, than is afforded by the ever restless hive of foreign philological 
commentators on the Bible. Finer and finer spins ‘the thread of their 
verbosity,’ as dwindles the ‘staple of their argument.’ More and more 
keenly pointed are the delicate instruments with which they would sunder 
the massive rock, against which ruder implements have hammered in vain. 
Each one is satisfied that the apparently well-compacted mass is, after all, 
but a crystallization of man’s devising, and that he himself has hit upon 
the lamina at which it is separable into its component particles. It is with 
some such feelings as these that we have perused Dr. Davidson's ‘ Intro- 
duction to the New Testament.’ (Bagster.) Its object is to do more 
fully, what Horne has done at some length—to exhibit the present state of 
the critical evidence for and against the authenticity, integrity, &c. of 
the Gospels, (the Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles are promised 
in a future volume,) together with the various opinions that have been 
entertained as to the design, date, &c. of each book. As may be supposed, 
there is a goodly amount of what is called ‘ saw-dust ’in such a compilation 
and dissertation. The repetita crambe of the Valpys and Elsleys,—the old 
familiar questions about Papias and John the Presbyter, with ample discus- 
sions as to the credibility of the former, that favourite butt of theological 
wits, whom Dr. Davidson, however, makes some fight. for ;—all this and 
much more has to be worked through. Then come the less trite, though 
still well-known, objections or theories of modern theologians, chiefly the 
German; and, lastly, the newest and subtlest varieties of infidel and 
pantheistic insinuation and questioning, down to the very finest and all 
but impalpable siftings of the cribrum philosophicum in search of an objec- 
tion. Still we must own that with these materials Dr. Davidson has pro- 
duced a very readable and interesting volume. ‘To the dryness even of the 
first-mentioned sort of matter, he has managed to impart an interest by the 
freshness of his manner; the next class is discussed with fulness, fairness, 
and ability; with respect to the third, he has exercised a sound discretion 
in rejecting from his review such cavils as were absolutely too petty to 
deserve notice; at least we gather so much from his statement in the 
Preface, that ‘he had considerable difficulty in judging of the things which 
were considered fit to be noticed.’ And so freely does the German vat 
run, ‘ Introduction,’—as it is, Dr. Davidson informs us, technically called— 
that the author was fain to publish his first volume by itself, because he 
foresaw that if he waited till the entire work was completed, he should 
probably be obliged to change a goodly part of his MS., in consequence of 
the numerous books on the Gospels which issue yearly from the German 
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press. He felt that by the time he should have finished his observations 
‘ on the Apocalypse, his MS. on the Gospels would be partially antiquated.’ 
Ready at scheming and devising theories in religion, as constitutions 
(now-a-days) in political matters, these fertile Teutons, the better sort of 
them, present us with about an hypothesis a day. Meanwhile we cannot 
help observing how little there is really to be said on this subject of 
‘ Introduction’ that is worth attending to. The cleverest of them can, 
after all, scarcely put aside for a moment the cloud which veils the 
inspired writers from our gaze. We are glad to observe, that to rational- 
istic and transcendental views, Dr. Davidson opposes a firm and successful 
resistance. \What his own notions of Christianity are, may be guessed 
from his date, ‘ Lancashire Independent College.’ It is needless to say, 
that, though we find him speaking of ‘the Atonement,’ ‘the Person and 
work of Christ,’ and the like, there is no glimmering of the Church’s sacra- 
mental belief visible in his volume. Among particular discussions and 
results, we may mention the inquiry (pp. 3—51) as to the original language 
of S. Matthew’s Gospel. We are not sorry to see that he rejects the 
‘ accommodation’ theory, which our Townsons and Bloomfields eagerly 
embrace, of S. Matthew’s having himself published his Gospel in two 
languages. Far better let the puzzles of antiquity remain as such, than 
have recourse to such transparent devices to make all smooth, for the sake 
of stopping the mouths of gainsayers. He disallows chronological order 
in S. Matthew’s narration, There are some sensible remarks on the sup- 
posed irreconcilableness of the genealogies of our Lord in S. Matthew 
and S. Luke, (p.115.) We were disappointed to find him acquiescing, with 
a very brief discussion, in the late date commonly assigned to S. John’s 
Gospel. There is, we are firmly persuaded, strong internal evidence that 
the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews had seen that Gospel; if so, either 
the Gospel was written before S. Paul’s death, or the Epistle was not 
S. Paul’s. We should be glad to see this point more fully entered into. 
The various hypotheses as to this Gospel having had a definite view of 
opposing the Ebionites, or the Gnostics, or the Zabians, or of supplying 
defects of the first three Gospels, are recounted. The author’s own view is, 
that there is no designed polemical opposition: that S. John does in effect 
meet all those forms of error; they influenced the shape in which he exhi- 
bited the truth; but his design in writing was one which transcended them 
all, and only refuted by swallowing them up—a view in which, in the main, 
we are disposed to concur. The volume closes with a Dissertation on the 
correspondencies between the first three Gospels. 


‘ Sir Raoul de Broc and his son Tristram: a Tale of the Twelfth Century. 
By George Ayliffe Poole, M.A.’ (Masters.) We naturally mistrust the 
powers or the views of writers who have, as it were, to invent a providence 
of their own,—who seem to be at a loss how to reconcile the ordinary 
progress of events with their ideas of what ought to be,—who therefore 
snatch at any indication of visible intervention and summary Divine justice, 
and exaggerate and perpetuate them, as if this rare and extraordinary 
course suited their notions better than the ordinary one. It is dangerous 
to suffer the mind to dwell continuously on the thought of ‘ judgments’ 
and speedy retribution, as tending to revengeful thoughts, and as contrary 
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to a habit of faith in the future and the unseen. To some such objection 
as this, we think, ‘ Sir Raoul de Broc and his son Tristram’ is liable. 
That ‘ evil shall hunt the violent man’ is, as it were, a natural law, therefore 
we do not quarrel with the end of Sir Raoul; but the elaborate curse pro- 
nounced on the head of his infant son, and all the curious coincidences 
which bring about its fulfilment, are alike repugnant to our feelings and 
our experience, and remind us rather of some uncouth Hindoo legend than 
the order of Providence under the Christian dispensation. The malediction 
on father and son runs thus :—There is, by the way, a point and antithesis 
about the wording, little suggestive of an angry man’s rage—‘ May the 
‘curse of a caitiff and blood-stained knight fall on thee! May a bloody 
‘death overtake thee on the spot of thy craven deed! and the curse of a 
‘ cursed father light upon thy son! May he succeed in no good thing, and 
‘fail in no evil thing, and may misfortune be upon all he loves.’ The 
hapless Tristram partially fulfils his destiny; he does so to the letter in 
the early part of the volume; and why the malediction loses its force at 
the end, and allows him to settle comfortably with the fair Edith, we do 
not fully understand. As a story, the book is, we should say, designedly 
dull, as if the author feared for the simplicity of his plan if he were to 
embarrass himself with much incident or variety of character. Tristram suc- 
ceeds in some bad things and fails in some good ones; but in no good thing 
does he fail more signally than in interesting the reader in his behalf. In 
order to infuse some little romance into the last pages, a young lady, with 
whose name we were barely acquainted, is suddenly and most unex- 
pectedly introduced, struggling in the hands of six armed Pagans; but 
no sooner are we afforded this inspiring glimpse, than the author becomes 
aware that these striking situations are not in his line, and he leaves 
the unfortunate damsel to get out of her scrape as she can without his 
assistance. Eventually she marries Sir Tristram,.and seems in some way 
concerned in the mitigation of his early doom. Mr. Poole being a gentle- 
man of very considerable powers and research, we have on that very 
account the more cause to regret his yielding to the deébased and debasing 
taste, not yet extinct, for this species of composition. 


‘ Godfrey Davenant at College,’ (Masters,) by Mr. William Heygate, is 
the second part of the adventures, if such they may be called, of a young 
gentleman at college. The principles and purpose of the writer we have 
great respect for and sympathy with. But these novelets would ruin any 
cause. Such as would read them for their principles, have too much taste 
to accept them as tales; while those—the majority—who take them up as 
story-books, are intellectually incapable of appreciating their principles. 
They hit no blank whatever. 


‘ Friends and Fortune : a Moral Tale. By Anne Harriet Drury.’ (Picker- 
ing.) This story opens with some truth and spirit, but soon shows itself 
the work of a very juvenile hand, or of one whom experience has not yet 
taught to discard the most childish fancies. The authoress really wishes 
to write a moral and useful tale, but has devised a plot which stands in the 
way of all such good intentions. he idea is not original: the Arabian 
Nights and old comedy have accustomed us to disguises, but remoteness of 
timé or of distance is necessary to reconcile our minds to their possibility 
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or propriety. When an heiress of our own day, livitig in London, goes 
down for a month’s visit to her connexions in the country under the 
disguise of her companion, dressing up her humble friend in her borrowed 
plumes, and all for the sake of testing the sincerity of the world, our 
judgment is called into play, and we at once declare against the imposture. 
Nothing can be managed with less grace and felicity than the disguised 
lady’s adventures. The slights she receives are either simply natural to 
her assumed position, or such as she could not be subject to in a gentle- 
man’s house, Conventional characters say and do impossible things in 
an improbable manner: especially there is an envious young lady, who 
surpasses even Cinderella’s sisters in outrageous insult and injury. In the 
end the heroine is brought, by the scenes she passes through, to a proper 
sense of her responsibility as the owner of boundless wealth, which the 
authoress, with singular naiveté, pleads as a conclusive argument in favour 
of what she admits may seem to be a very questionable scheme. And the 
excellent old vicar, to whom the heiress confesses the fraud she has been 
practising, takes the same view. ‘ He saw such plain manifestations of 
‘providential dealing, that he felt he would be marring God’s work to 
‘say, “ This ought not to be.’”’’ The conversations with which the scenes 
are interspersed are little superior to the plot, either in taste or feeling; 
the criticism, especially, is crude and pointless, and altogether below what 
might be expected from one who aspires herself to be a poet. 


‘ The Inheritance of Evil,’ (Masters,) is a religious fiction, intended to 
‘ illustrate ’ the evils of marrying a wife’s sister: a subject of the gravest 
and most serious importance, as we have more than once shown; but 
being so, one utterly unfitted for this form of ‘ illustration,’ and obnoxious 
at this moment to the imputation of a mercantile motive. At any rate, we 
protest against ‘ the’ subject of the day being systematically and artistically 
tossed up in a novel :—the Hampden case, for example, as A Tale of the 
Courts ; The Oxford Statute, or the Gorham case, in a neat five-shilling 
12mo. The writer of this story is not deficient in power, with a decided 
relish for the horrible. 


‘The Mystery of Marking; a Parable for Children.’ (Masters.) Whatever 
want of dignity there may be in the somewhat trivial occupation which 
forms the groundwork of this allegory, whatever strangeness in its title— 
and we feel that on this point it may be open to objection—is atoned for by 
its happy execution. The idea is well carried out, the language is always 
impressive and appropriate, sometimes even eloquent, and there is a per- 
vading freshness and, as it were, self-dependence, which in this style of 
composition are very rare qualities. The writer does not follow the set 
and standard forms, but works out an original thought, in which his own 
feelings are evidently engaged, with clearness and consistency. The refer- 
ences to Scripture and the adaptation of its imagery to the subject of the 
allegory, are among its most useful and striking points. 


Dr. Mill has published ‘ Four Sermons, preached before the University 
‘ respectively on the Fifth November, and on the three Sundays immediately 
‘ preceding Advent last.’ (Masters.) Characterized by the author's weight of 
style and fulness of matter, the present volume will be valued and read as 
occupying itself with matters of present and imminent interest,—the 
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Education question, our present Church and State relations, and the claims 
of the Critical School. 


‘The Rest,’ by Mr. C. Magnay, (Cleaver,) announces itself as a ‘ little 
unconnected tale.’ We are not bound to criticise what only offers such a 
claim upon our attention, especially when a single sentence will save us the 
trouble. ‘As well might nymph of sea rescue from cruel Scylla devoted 
‘ vessel circling in her whirls, as thou, sweet child, prevail on hardened sire 
‘to stay his hand uplifted!’ (p. 60.) 


.Mr. Best, of Abbott’s Ann, has published, in one volume, a little 
‘ Treatise on’—or rather, historical account of—‘ Catechising,’ (Darling,) 
together with a Catechism on the Collects, Epistles, and Gospels, by way 
of exemplifying what good catechising should be. We scarcely think that 
catechising is a matter of book-instruction at all: anyhow, we trust that 
there are few Clergymen who require for their own instruction a hundred 
pages of print, of precisely the calibre of the ‘ Broken Catechism ’ formerly 
used in our national schools. 


‘ Lateinos—the Name of the Beast,’ &c. (Painter,) has on its cover a gilt 
representation of such a horrible monster, that we began to think its pub- 
lication might entail some such results as attended the representation of 
the Eumenides. It is a picture which really amounts rather to a matter of 
police and public morals than to reviewing. There is other than a verbal 
similarity between the writer’s name, Rabett, and his temper, which is little 
short of rabid. 


‘Ornamental Glazing Quarries,’ (J. H. Parker,) by Mr. A. W. Franks, 
designed as a supplemental volume to Mr. Winstone’s book on painted 
glass, is an admirable collection. The subjects are accurately traced, and 
the niceties of tint and leading preserved. The examples are classed; and 
an ingenious introduction displays the taste and research of the writer. 


‘Sertum Ecclesize: the Church’s Flowers,’ (Grant, Edinburgh,) is an 
extemporaneous floral symbolism, which we do not profess altogether to 
comprehend. The book consists of clever ‘ anastatic drawings of flowers,’ 
illustrated by passages from the English poets. That certain flowers have 
all along been connected with certain religious holidays, we are quite 
aware; it is a pleasing and graceful association. But to assign symbolical 
flowers arbitrarily, is, we think, an uncalled-for exercise of what is not 
ingenuity. What, for example, has S. Peter’s Day to do with the ‘ Yellow 
Rattle?’ or what connexion can be established between S. Barnabas and the 
‘ Daisy” These, if we understand the writer’s index, are put forward as 
authorized or traditional associations: we doubt it. And we cannot think 
the compiler to be depended upon ; for unquestionably he has missed some 
floral symbolisms which are settled and familiar; for example, the Pansy 
is the flower for Trinity Sunday, as its old name, Flos Trinitatis, or its 
trivial appellation, ‘ Three faces under a hood,’ proves. The present book 
does not.seem to be aware of this, and has substituted the wood-sorrel, of 
which the leaf only is a trefoil. Who, too, is ignorant that the large white 
lily is peculiar to S. Mary? In the present garland we find this flower 
assigned to Easter-Day. The application of the Sundew (Drosera) to baptism 
is happy: that of the Rose to Ascension-Day—if any paronomasia is 
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intended—much the reverse. The poetical illustrations are selected with 
great taste, however; and the book is very handsome in form and print. 


Mr. J. A. Baxter, of Coseley, commences his ‘ Church History of England, 
from the introduction of Christianity to the present time,’ (Hatchard,) with 
the assertion, that ‘no apology is necessary for another attempt to com- 
prise,’ &c. This position we dispute: something more than apology is 
necessary for eight hundred pages of what is already accessible in the com- 
monest form. There is not in Mr. Baxter the slightest qualification for an 
historian: he has neither criticism, nor style, nor originality: his large 
book is nothing more than the most common-place reproduction of the 
most common-place writers—Strype, and Burnet, and Fox—written out 
or abridged without any attempt at discrimination, or independent research, 
There is not a fact in the whole volume with which even an ordinary 
reader is not acquainted—though a good many things pass with Mr. 
Baxter for facts which common sense has long since abandoned. 


The very reverse of the last writer in every particular is Dr. Maitland, 
whose ‘ Essays on subjects connected with the Reformation in England,’ 
(Rivingtons,) exhibit all the wit, originality, and point, for which the 
writer is so generally appreciated. And his patient sagacity in ‘ Fox- 
hunting ’—his unwearied pertinacity in unearthing a misstatement or a fal- 
sification—his genial powers of illustration, and his manful defence of 
historical truth against party prejudice, command our admiration for the 
writer’s honesty of purpose, while his, amusing style makes this one of 
the most interesting books we ever read. 


The first volume of Mr. Lancaster’s ‘ Vindicize Symbolice,’ (Vincent,) 
will sustain the respected author’s reputation as a sound, solid Church of 
England divine. Mr. Lancaster quite recalls a past—and very marked— 
generation in English theology. 


Mr. Isaac Williams’ poem, ‘ The Altar,’ &c. (Masters,) has reappeared, 
divested of the pictorial illustrations. The poem displays all its author's 
fulness and suggestive manner, but we do not think it superior to his 
earlier works. It is really a reflection—we are apt to think an unfounded 
one—on English art, to believe that the old illustrations could not be 
reproduced in a satisfactory way. 


Mr. Robert Montgomery's ‘ Christian Life: a Manual of Sacred Verse,’ 
(Hall,) is a vast improvement upon his previous works. There is a good 
deal of quiet earnest thought in the collection, which is, however, various 
in character as in subject. Occasionally unfortunate lines, which remind 
us of his former familiar style, occur: such as 

* And dust and Deity meet face to face.’—P. 416. 
(This word ‘ Deity’ is very often employed by Mr. Montgomery, and 
always in an objectionable way.) And such questionable words as ‘ wave- 
lets,’ ‘ stormful,’ appear. But Mr. Montgomery has refined and strained 
his exuberance with considerable success; and what he has lost in words 
he has gained in sense. 


The very remarkable work, ‘ Hierurgia Anglicana,’ (Rivingtons; 
Masters,) which has been so long in the course of publication, is at length 
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completed. It consists of extracts from all sorts of curious sources, show- 
ing that ritual decency and a considerable amount of external pomp 
has always been sanctioned by the highest Church authorities. The 
Editors have been very diligent in their search for examples, and the result 
is surprising. But the work is not a mere archeological repertory; by a 
varied and full induction of particulars, it illustrates that principle now 
forcing its way in so many directions, which announces that the latter 
’ English Church sanctions what she does not in terms forbid—sinit quod non 
vetat. Nothing else reconciles difficulties otherwise insuperable. 


Mr. Dodsworth has published four Advent Sermons, ‘ The Signs of the 
Times,’ (Masters.) This is a subject in which Mr. Dodsworthis always full 
and edifying. There is a sobriety and fulness—an earnestness without 
fanaticism—in his mode of approaching it, alike reverential and inte- 
resting. The Sermons must have been as interesting in delivery, as they 
are in reading. 


Dr. Christopher Wordsworth is learned, and one in whose many virtues 
and zeal the Church has cause to rejoice. But his ‘ Lectures on the 
Apocalypse,’ (Rivingtons,) betray the foregone conclusion. One who hates 
the Church of Rome with the ancient polemical bitterness of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth century divines, is not qualified to write on the Apocalypse. 
His mind is already biassed. Dr. Wordsworth’s feelings and language are 
alike strong; he seems to be quarrelling rather than teaching. What but 
the mist of party could have veiled the clear mind of Dr. Wordsworth 
when he ventures—in so very questionable a matter as deciding, which he 
does, that the Babylon of the Apocalypse is the Church of Rome—to rest 
such a conclusion upon such arguments as that the Pope wears a jewelled 
mitre, which is prefigured by the scarlet and pearls of the Apocalyptic 
Harlot—or that the Beast ascending from the sea finds its fulfilment in 
‘ Rome rising to power amid the waves and storms which broke forth on the 
dissolution of the Roman empire?’ 


To those forearmed with sound principles, and capable of understanding 
with what sort and amount of allowances a book utterly ignoring Chris- 
tianity ought to be read, we can afford to recommend Miss Martineau’s 
‘ Household Education,’ (Moxon.) The lesser morals of life are here 
marked with a most decisive outline: the keen appreciation of character, 
and the kindly attention to mere trifles, and daily-recurring duties of 
temper, speech, and gesture, which go to make up home, are forcibly, 
often beautifully, displayed by this writer. Miss Martineau proves that she 
knows what mystery hangs about children, by her sensitiveness about 
them: she all but reverences the presence of grace inthem. Experience, 
and a vigorous mind—these have taught her the fact what a mystery 
education, example, trifles, temptations, hints are: would that she might 
yet recognise the why ! 


Mr. Irons has published a metrical version of the world-famous Dies Jre, 
Mr. C. C, Spencer adding the music. (Masters.) We regret that he has 
followed the Paris copy, if only for its manifest depravation of the first 
verse, Mr. Irons has had the happy boldness to attempt to produce the 
accentuated trochaic ending of the original in English double rhyme, in 
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which attempt if we say that he has not quite succeeded, it is in a case in 
which entire success is impossible. The version is elegant, and generally 
full of spirit. 


We can state with great truth that Mr. Ford, in his ‘ Gospels Illus- 
trated,’ (Masters,) of which we have received the second volume, that on 
S. Mark, displays varied and copious reading. His selections are graceful 
and pleasant as a volume ; but we question whether Scripture commentary 
should bear this tesselated aspect. There is something too ingenious and 
fanciful in it; and we get rather to criticise the omnigenous style and 
fancies which the several writers of so many schools and ages show, than 
to read for profit. Mr. Ford, we suppose, has only transcribed his authors ; 
we therefore transfer to ‘ T. Pierce,’ in his ‘ Sinner Impleaded,’ the extra- 
ordinary piece of parenthetical information about ‘ the Master of the 
Sentences, (T. Aquinas,)’ p. 120. The true value of the volume is in 
suggesting—in fact, supplying—sermon-thoughts. 


‘The Servants’ Hall,’ (Rivingtons,) is remarkably in advance of its 
shallow compeers, the religious fictions of the day, in its character drawing, 
and its minute careful handling of narrative. It is eminently successful 
and life-like. But it has certainly two faults; one an incongruous mixture 
of the little sharp details of family economy—in which the writer is quite at 
home, and in which, by the bye, he, or, of course, she, so gracefully avoids 
the vulgar, while the story must concern itself with the homely—with 
some very solemn and awful matters of the gravest theological import- 
ance. We do not say so much that these latter are improperly treated as 
such, but they are curiously out of place. The cinder-pail and confession, 
however much they may, and in a healthy state of things do, go on 
together, still do not group well in narrative. The edges want rounding 
off—the asperities of sharp transition and grotesque juxtaposition, smooth- 
ing down. The other fault is a literary one: the book begins and ends 
abruptly ; it has the appearance of a slice taken vertically out of a great 
series of horizontal strata: there is no reason why the story—which story 
is not—should not have begun ten years ago, or have gone on for ten 
years more. The characters are none of them disposed of: they are 
characters, and vigorous life-like ones, but we should like to have had the 
beginning, middle, and end of them. As it is, ‘The Servants’ Hall’ is 
more like a promising chapter of a book than a book itself. 


Archdeacon Hoare has published his last ‘ Charge,’ (Hatchards,) in which 
the writer of the article on his recent work on Baptism, in our October 
number, is concerned. That writer had stated that he could only find that 
the Archdeacon had applied the term ‘ Sacrament’ to Baptism once in his 
volume. This statement is certainly not correct: our contributor has 
made a mistake, which we regret should have appeared in these pages, and 
while we withdraw the statement, desire to apologise for it. But at the 
same time, the Archdeacon must pardon us for observing, that he is 
entirely mistaking the point and purpose of our paper, if he supposed us 
arguing that his work was deficient in its views of Holy Baptism because 
he never, or but once, called it a Sacrament. We argued that the Arch- 
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deacon did not hold adequate views of Baptism; and this position we 
enforced by various aspects of his whole work, and by various proofs 
drawn from it. Among the rest, as a curious illustration, still but as an 
illustration, and one quite subordinate to the main argument, we made the 
statement in question, which turns out to be untrue. But there is all the 
difference in the world between founding a whole argument upon one fact, 
and using one fact as a mere collateral illustration. What the Archdeacon 
means by complaining that, in what he, by an odd hysteron-proteron, calls 
our ‘ forthcoming number,’ i.e. of last January, we did not contradict a 
misstatement which we are only made aware of by his Charge, forwarded to 
us in the middle of February, we do not profess to understand. 


A pleasant instance of intercommunion between ourselvés and the 
American Church, is the mutual republication of each other's books. 
Not only on this account, but because it is a warm and practical book, we 
welcome ‘ Bishop Hobart’s Companion to the Altar,’ (Rivingtons,) repub- 
lished by Mr. J. Collingwood. 


‘A Letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury on the Restoration of the 
Church’s Unity, showing the real ground of difference between Catholicism 
and Evangelicalism, &c.’ by an English Presbyter, (Hatchards,) though 
meant gravely, can hardly be received so, The difference is made short 
work of: it consists not only ‘in differences of opinion, but in a real 
difference of state,’ p.4. The English Presbyter does not think, but he 
‘ judges :’ there is no arguing with him: no protest, no plea avails. ‘In 
‘ the exercise of my right as a spiritual man to judge all things, I dare not 
‘ hesitate to take the responsibility of saying of Catholics, that in every case, 
‘ beyond all dispute, there has been the absence of the spirit of sonship, of 
‘ the life of faith, and also of any sensible or conscious communion with 
‘ God,’ p. 8. This is short work: cadit questio. The Presbyter, then, can 
afford to compliment us upon our fear, and religious awe, and piety, 
and prayers, and to urge upon the Evangelicals to appropriate all these 
things; only, we never knew God. In short, his picture is this: The 
Catholics are right in every thing they do, and profess, and teach: they 
only lack just one thing, the act of appropriating faith. The Evangelicals 
have this one thing; but they have literally nothing else: Fathers, faith, 
precept, discipline, Church system, order, forms, ceremonial worship, these 
things they ought to have, and have not. We may well let this account of 
the matter stand, though we suspect some latent irony. 


‘ The Four Gospels, with Annotations: by the Bishop of Lichfield and 
Archdeacon Hale,’ (Rivingtons,) fulfils the aim of its authors, who ‘have 
‘endeavoured to keep themselves free from party bias, have consulted com- 
‘mentators of various ages and views, and, above all, have been careful 
“to seek light for Scripture from a comparison with Scripture.'—Preface, 
p- Vili. 


‘ Reflections, Meditations, and Prayers on the most Holy Life and 
Passion of our Lord,’ (Masters,) is by ‘ R. B.’ to whom we owe the deep 
and affecting ‘ Devotions for a Sick Roum,’ &c. to which so many among 
us owe so much. The present volume we have only just received; but we 
have seen enough to answer for its great practical beauty and value. It 1s 
one which we hope to see become a standard. 
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‘An Historical Sketch of the Prayer-Book. By Mr. W. K. Clay.’ 
(J. W. Parker.) The name of the writer is a sufficient guarantee of its 
accuracy ; and it will be found a useful outline on the subject. Mr. Clay 
has compiled it with reference to the ‘ general celebration of the Prayer- 
Book,’ which was proposed for Whit-Sunday next ; an uncalled-for scheme, 
which, as we have not lately heard about it, is, we hope, very properly 
abandoned—a scheme sure to increase divisions, as well as to bring most 
uncongenial topics into awkward prominence on one of the Church’s chief 
holydays. Besides, there have been jubilees enough of late: the Church 
Missionary Society’s, which failed remarkably,—that of the S. P.C. K., 
which only ended in a sermon. 


There are four very pretty lithographs in Mr. Batty’s ‘ Some particulars 
connected with the History of Baptismal Fonts,’ (J. H. Parker:) and the 
essay displays painstaking on the writer’s part to become acquainted 
with his subject. There is a most extraordinary slip of Mr. Batty’s about 
an old English word, in connexion with K. Etheldred and S. Dunstan, into 
which he has been betrayed, at p.17. We are not going to enlighten either 
Mr. Batty or our readers further, but the mistake is as ludicrous as any 
which we remember. 


Another volume of the ‘ Magazine for the Young,’ (Mozley,) on the 
whole the most effective and popular work with those fur whom it is 
written, has reached us, The charm of these writers is that they are so 
entirely without effort or strain; the-style flows, and there is no mere 
preachment, and donning of grave airs. 


‘ Correspondence between the Bishop of Glasgow and the Duke of 
Argyll,’ (Glasgow: Ogle,) is characteristic of both parties. His Grace 
forgets the gentleman in the polemic: Dr. Trower does not merge the Bishop 
in the mere gentleman. The step itself is a marked one; and it is the lesson 
which the Scotch nobility wanted.—‘ Strictures on the Duke of Argyll’s 
Essay, by Archdeacon Aitchison,’ (Masters,) is perhaps the most vigorous 
and effective pamphlet of the quarter. Nor is his Grace, as we hear, much 
more popular among the Presbyterians, judging from ‘Observations on 
Church and State,’ (Blackwood.) It isas Mr. Andrew Fairservice remarks : 
‘ There's baith gude and bad o’ the Campbells ... But this Mac Callum 
‘ More has an unco sway and say baith; for he canna preceesely be said to 
‘ belong to ony o’ the twa sides o’ them, sae deil ony o’ them likes him.’ 


Mr. J. M. Neale, with that remarkable versatility and activity of mind, 
and with that general success which reverses the character of Margites, has 
issued ‘ Tetralogia Liturgica,’ (Leslie.) Grounded on the plan of Mr. Keel- 
ing’s ‘ Liturgize Britannic,’ and Mr. Maskell’s arrangement of (a portion of) 
the ‘ Ancient English Liturgies,’ Mr. Neale has printed in a tabular form 
the venerable Service Books of S. John Chrysostom, S. James, and S. Mark, 
together with the Mozarabic Use. So seldom, however, do the offices con- 
cur, generally from the arrangement, that the four Liturgies hardly ever 
meet in direct contrast or context. Mr. Neale has prefixed a learned 
preface, which, together with some useful notes, is written in unusually 
good Latin. Altogether, the subject of the book, its scholarly execution, 
and the manifest pains bestowed upon it, while they revive the ancient 
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form in which liturgical studies were pursued, ought to ensure both author 
and publisher that measure of success which a ‘studious and learned 
Clergy’ are bound to bestow upon an undertaking, which, like the present, 
is creditable, as well as a stranger to our literature. We observe that 
Mr. Neale is at issue with Mr. Palmer on the difficult subject of the 
Mozarabic Ordo; but the book reaches us so late in the quarter that we 
cannot claim, even if we possessed the capacity, to arbitrate, certainly not 
ex tempore. 


The delicate and difficult task of framing ‘Prayers for Children’ has 
been again undertaken in a little manual under this title, ‘Bell,) of which 
two parts have been printed. The first part we think eminently successful, 
(with the exception of the hymn ‘Lord, how delightful ’tis to see;’ the 
second, perhaps, over exclusively addresses the reasoning. We are too 
much afraid of children not understanding what they say. Is it not often 
the act of worship which tells? And, if we must be critical, the language 
in either series is too plain and direct: some imagery, especially that of the 
Psalms, we have found to work well with children. As a fact, a child, 
with the facts of sense and thought daily bursting upon him, must be living 
in a constant world of wonders and marvels, in which very plain and 
merely rational language may be much out of keeping with the actual facts 
going on within him. 


‘Tales of Faith and Providence,’ (Masters,) by Mr. W. B. Flower, is on 
the model of ‘Tales of Endurance,’ ‘Tales of Heroism,’ and ‘Tales of 
Christian Chivalry.’ 

We are very desirous to see the question of reviving Convocation kept 
open. With this view we recommend Mr. T. P. Wright’s ‘ Urgent Reasons 
for reviving the Synodal Functions of the Church.’ (Rivingtons.) It is a 
full and earnest appeal, grounded upon, and working up, the views of Arch- 
deacons Manning, Wilberforce, and Hare, and others on the subject. Kept 
open, we say, not settled. There are a vast many wants which ought to be 
recognised and felt long before they are supplied: a National Synod is a 
want unquestionably : its abeyance is a blot, and a most serious one: but 
to own this, and to go on at once to the direct consequence of supplying 
this want, and filling this blot immediately, by revising an old piece of 
framework, were it even in our power, are separate considerations. Could 
Convocation meet to-morrow we should augur nothing but disaster from 
such a consummation ; and this for many reasons. There seems something 
not so much judical, but providential, in the fact that Convocation has been 
suspended. We like rather, under present circumstances, its imperfect and 
spasmodic action, with quite enough energy to prove life, than its more 
unimpeded action. With respect to the constitution of Convocation, it is 
true it is hardly primitive ; but we should distrust such modifications as 
many who think with Mr. Wright would suggest. The Bishop of Oxford, as 
Mr. Wright quotes his Lordship, would perhaps approve of the admission 
of Laity after the actual Transatlantic precedent, and in accordance with a 
supposed Anglo-Saxon model. Whatever the consent of the laity in Anglo- 
Saxon times was, it was not their co-ordinate session with the Clergy in 
framing and passing canons. For this there is as little precedent in anti- 
quity, as encouragement in practice or hope for the innovation. It is not 
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a little strange that perhaps the most awkward circumstance about the 
meeting of Convocation—and one which we believe had nearly been forced 
into curious prominence last year—viz. the right of the Colonial Bishops 
either to sit, or to be represented, in a National Synod, has not occurred to 
the writers on this gubject. The Colonial Episcopate will soon equal in 
numbers that of the Home Bench: it is quite plain that the Upper House 
can do nothing without their concurrence. We are therefore pleased by 
certain indications to observe some prominence attaching itself to the 
question of how far the canonical obedience to Canterbury is to be con- 
strued: and how it is to be reconciled with the sufficiently intelligible 
Anglican theory of the spiritual independence of each particular Bishop. 
The rights of Metropolitans as co-ordinate with those of a National Synod 
are sufficiently indistinct and perplexing. It is known that the Bishop of 
New Zealand has already passed Canons in Synod: and it is said that the 
English Bishops of our North American Settlements are to meet for some 
similar purpose at Halifax on Ascension-day next. These are the right 
steps: because they are good as far as they go. So are such undertakings 
as Mr. Wright’s pamphlet: so are Archdeacons’ Charges: so are clerical 
petitions: they all tend in the right direction; they keep the subject open 
and before men’s eyes and thoughts. And with this we are well content— 
at present. We bide our time. P 


‘The Little Christian’s Sunday Alphabet,’ (Masters,) we only notice as 
an egregious specimen of that taste which we have so often complained 
against, in the case of the generality of so-called religious tales. This is 
actually a religious adaptation of ‘A was an Archer:’ it runs, ‘B is for 
Bible, God’s own book.’ 


‘The Church Warder,’ (Cleaver,) is a new, we believe, Church Magazine, 
ambitious in title, and uncalled for in plan. A good deal of it seems made 
up of old sermons. 


‘The Daily Life ofa Christian Child,’ (Masters,) is a pretty set of verses. 
We wish these books were less profusely decorated (!) with very sacred 
emblems,—crosses, chalices, the Agnus Dei. If these things could be made 
literally offensive, we are in a fair way of finding them so. There is great 
irreverence in the getting up of books. 


Two very practical and life-like schemes are introduced to us by letters. 
1. From Lord Lyttelton to Mr. Ernest Hawkins, on the ‘ Operations of the 
S. P. G. with regard to Emigrants.’ (Rivingtons.) This letter is connected 
with a defined scheme now at work for furthering systematic emigration. 
2. From-Mr. W. W. Malet to Lord Lyttelton, on the ‘Tithe Redemption 
Trust.’ (Cleaver.) This plan has now acquired form and consistency, and 
meeting a plain, palpable evil in a business-like way, deserves, and will, we 
trust, secure co-operation. It is now acquiring the right auspices, which 
will secure confidence. 


The ‘Trin. Coll. Cam. Commemoration Sermon’ of last Christmas was 
preached by Mr. Grote, and has been printed. (Deighton.) It is a very 
finished and scholarlike composition: it must be read rather as an oration 

_Or panegyric than what is commonly understood by a sermon. 
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Mr. Chancellor Harington, of Exeter, has published a ‘ Vindication of the 
Reformers of the Anglican Church,’ from certain Erastian imputations on 
them preferred in ‘Mr. Macaulay’s History of England.’ (Rivingtons.) 
Mr. Harington has proved his point, that Mr. Macaulay’s citations were 
partial and one-sided; but surely catene for almost any view can be ex- 
tracted from writers, especially, however, of that dislocated era. It is not 
our affair to set Mr. Macaulay right; but in the strange passage in which 
he speaks of Bishop Cooper, we suspect some confusion with Bishop 
Hooper. 


‘ Mr. Oldknow’s Letter to Mr. J.C. Miller, of Birmingham,’ (Rivingtons,) 
being dignified, sober, and impressive, will, upon these very accounts, be 
perverted and misrepresented by those with whom it remonstrates. The 
same Mr, J. C. Miller having used the expression, ‘There are traitors in 
our camp, who eat our bread, &c.’ in a wild sermon which he lately 
preached, the expression has been adopted by a writer, or writers, under 
the name of Adelphi, ‘Traitors in our camp; who are they?’ as the title 
of a sharp pamphlet, in which other ‘traitors’ are identified. 


‘The Opponents of Baptismal Regeneration solemnly warned,’ &c. (Riving- 
tons,) is one of Mr. Brudenell Barter’s dignified and weighty appeals. It 
embodies some very curious passages, published by the present Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, entirely assenting to the Church’s doctrine in his 
‘Apostolical Preaching.’ 


‘An Appeal for the formation of a Church Penitentiary, by Mr. Arm- 
strong, of Tidenham,’ is the practical form in which he proposes to embody 
certain suggestions which he has published in our own pages and in those 
of the ‘Quarterly Review.’ It is almost superfluous to say how distinctly 
and emphatically we commend this Appeal to our readers. Mr. Armstrong, 
besides the direct good which he proposes in this institution, will have done 
good service by calling attention not only to the admitted deficiencies, but 
to the palpable good of at least the best of the older institutions, from the 
Committee of which—we speak of the Magdalene Hospital—an important 
statement will be found among our advertisements. 


Mr. Monro, of Harrow Weald, has printed an impressive and severe 
sermon on the ‘ Fulfilment of the Ministry.’ (J. H. Parker.) That much of 
it is forcible and much needed we should be the last to deny; but does not 
Mr. Monro carry his view about postponing ceremonial, and symbolism, and 
music, to what he calls winning souls, too far? to an extent, indeed, which 
involves concession to the old Dissenting argument? Asa fact, the Church 
has arrayed herself in beautiful garments, though she has not converted, or 
nearly converted, the whole world. Mr. Monro is too partial, indeed narrow, 
in stating his case. It may be in one sense true that a country clergyman is 
bound first to win the confidence of his few hundred parishioners before 
he breaks out into Gregorian chants and a decorated altar. But are we 
to conclude from this example that town-clergy, for instance, are not to 
celebrate service decently till they have converted the whole population, 
a population of which one-half perhaps shifts every twelvemonth? Does 
not Mr. Monro forget that the beauty of holiness has distinct relations and 
objects to Almighty God Himself in the way of worship, strict formal 
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worship, quite apart from any human soul or number of souls; and 
also, that it may be in itself one mode of that very ——— souls on 
which he is so impressive ? 


We are only just able to notice the appearance of an able Letter from 
the same writer on the subject of ‘ Education, its true Province the Forma- 
tion of individual Character,’ (J. H. Parker,) addressed to Mr. Gladstone. 
Mr. Monro shows in a free and clear way that there is an art or science of 
education, and that that science is concerned with the observation and 
development of the peculiar elements of goodness which exist in each 
individual boy’s character. And this is made the step to another truth, 
respecting education, viz. that the influence of the educator must be a 
personal one. The objection that such education must tend to cramp the 
character of those subjected to it, is well answered by an appeal to the 
argument of final causes: that it cannot be a violation of nature to observe 
and assist her. While the writer, however, is able and forcible in stating 
one side of the question, some readers will miss here and there the balance 
of a qualification. There is such a thing as over-observation in education ; 
and a teacher may carry personal influence too far. As education, how- 
ever, has obviously been for a long time so much in the other extreme, it 
may be said that this is not the peculiar season for such qualifications. 


A rich and ornate style is not inappropriate to a sermon on ‘Church 
Music,’ by Mr. Miller, of Bognor, (Chichester: Mason,) which if it slightly 
exceed in that direction, we can gladly compound for such defect by the 
evident earnestness and spirit in which it is written. 


Mr. Thomas Woodward, of Fethard, has composed an ‘ Essay on Demo- 
niacal Possession,’ (Masters,) which is a useful contribution to the study of 
this difficult subject. His position is, that while actual possession is still 
both possible and probable, yet that Satan since the Ascension does not rule 
and reign in the body as he did previously. In the case of the heathen, 
however, Mr. Woodward thinks that demoniacal possession has not been at 
all relaxed. 


All the writings of Mr. Woodward, the father, we believe, of the last 
gentleman, exhibit an accurate as well as pious mind. Mr. Woodward has 
lately published some ‘ Thoughts on Nehemiah,’(Hatchard,) which, forming 
a praiseworthy exception to the writings of a similar mark, exhibit atten- 
tion to character, and the details of moral duty. 


‘Evans’s Outline of Sacred History,’ (Masters,) does not pretend to 
deeper or more recondite research than the headings of the chapters in the 
Authorized Version, at least in the body of the work. 


From Mr. Banks, late scholar of Lincoln College, we have received a 
‘Translation of the Alcestis ;’ it is neither above nor below the average of 
such translations. 

We are not in a position to speak critically of Mr. Edward Caswall’s 
‘Lyra Catholica.’ (Burns.) But in our judgment it seems a very good 
series of translations, embracing all the Breviary and Missal hymns. 

* Catechesis; or, Christian Instruction Preparatory to Confirmation, and 
First Communion.’ (Rivingtons.) Under this title Mr. Wordsworth, of 
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Trinity College, Glenalmond, has composed a very exact and perfect manual 
of divinity, both practical and doctrinal, in a compact form. Scholastic in 
form, it probably originated in collegiate requirements; but the Clergy 
will find it very useful to systematize, what is so often left vague, the 
instruction which they give before confirmation. In the last line of the 
note, p. 209, we detected a misprint: ‘latter’ should be ‘ former.’ 


Mr. Freeman’s ‘ History of Architecture,’ (Masters,) has reached us only 
in time to announce its publication. 


‘Liber Precum Publicarum, Ordo administrande Ccenze Domini, Cate- 
‘ chismus, Ecclesize Anglicane. Psalterium. Londini: Impensis Joannis 
‘Gulielmi Parker, in vico dicto West Strand. 1848.’ A good, carefully 
executed, and faithful Latin version of our Common Prayer-Book, has long 
been much desired, and would be therefore peculiarly acceptable, if for no 
other reason, and there are many, yet for this: that by the order of the 
Letters Patent, prefixed to the authorized Latin version of Queen Elizabeth’s 
Book in 1560, the Clergy of our Church are exhorted to say their daily 
office in Latin, rather than in English. ‘Eadem etiam formula Latina 
‘ precandi privatim uti, hortamur omnes reliquos ecclesiz nostre Anglican 
‘ ministros, cujuscunque gradus fuerint, iis diebus, quibus aut non solent, 
‘ aut non tenentur parochianis suis, ad edem sacram pro more accedentibus, 
‘ publice preces vernacula lingua, secundum formam dicti statuti, recitare.’ 
Thus, in fact, giving increased and pointed force to the permissida, rather 
than order, of the Convocation, ‘that when men say morning and evening 
‘ prayer privately, they may say the same in any language that they them- 
‘ selves do understand.’ 

To say of the version now before us that it is a failure, would be by no 
means an adequate condemnation of it. We regret to say, for it has a 
respectable publisher’s name attached to it, that the book is fraudulent ; 
that it is not what it pretends to be; and this the editor, who very 
wisely shrinks into the anonymous, is perfectly aware of. It claims 
to be ‘majore ex parte juxta exemplar Libri Precum Publicarum 
‘apud Reginaldum Wolfium, anno 1560 excusi, cui libro vulgo titulus, 
‘“ The Latin Prayer-Book of Queen Elizabeth.”’ This book was reprinted 
a year or two ago by the Parker Society, in a volume comprising the 
Elizabethan offices and formularies, which is the most valuable of the 
whole series, having had the fortune, rare in the annals of that Society, 
of meeting with an Editor quite equal to his duty. Had the Editor 
of the present dishonest volume honestly reprinted the Parker So- 
ciety’s 8vo, we should have had, in a portable form, a very important and 
useful, and all but authoritative, book. The sole variation from this 
Elizabethan book which the Editor’s ‘ Monitum’ entitles us to expect, is 
that he had collated the Greek and Latin versions of 1569 and 1571; the 
Christ Church Books of 1660 and 1726; and Roger Norton’s version of 
our present Book (to which he assigns a wrong date). ‘ Contulimus etiam 
Libros annis 1569, &c. excusis, &c.’ And then he goes on with great 
affectation of precision to state the sources from which he derived two or 
three unimportant collects, 

_ Now what are the facts? that the present book represents no text at all ; 
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it is a mere jumble of previous versions altered and adapted, and adopted 
upon no principle whatever. It pretends to be Queen Elizabeth's Book, 
which it no more represents than it does Queen Hecuba’s. It is a fraud; 
and where it gives an independent version, it betrays a dishonest and party 
purpose. 

First, and which is very significant, all the Rubrics are omitted. Cer- 
tainly the very first is an awkward one in these days. ‘ Matutine preces 
‘ et vespertine celebrabuntur in locis Ecclesiarum, Capellarum et Chororum 
‘ consuetis ... Chorus manebit eadem forma, qua superiorum temporum 
‘ fuit.’ Again, before the First Lesson, ‘ In his locis ubi musica figuralis 
‘cani solet, Lectiones Epistole et Evangelia simpliciter et naturali tono 
‘in modum perpetuz dictionis distincte legantur.' But for the particulars. 
In the Creed the Editor thinks proper to change the old and correct 
clause, ‘ Descendit ad inferna,’ into ‘ Descendit ad inferos.’—‘ Nisi tu, 
Deus noster,’ (Q. Eliz.) ; ‘ Nisitu o Deus noster,’ (Parker).—The old book is 
not very closely punctuated: but it being the fashion now-a-days to be 
exact in this direction, the Collect for Grace thus begins: ‘ Domine, 
Sancte Pater omnipotens, «eterne Deus.’—In the Third Collect at Evening 
Prayer, which, together with its immediate predecessor, is the old Breviary 
Collect, there happens to be a clerical error in Q. Elizabeth’s book, by the 
accidental omission of the word ‘ hujus:’ Mr. Parker’s Editor is not aware 
of the nonsense which he servilely follows by printing ‘ Totius noctis 
‘insidias Tu a nobis repelle,’ instead of ‘ Totius hujus noctis,’ which a 
glance at the Breviary would have shown him.—In the Litany, in order to 
be quite sure of getting wrong, the punctuation is, ‘ Pater, de coelis, Deus.’— 
And as the Editor proposes, somewhat ostentatiously, to fill up the lacune 
of Elizabeth’s book, in order to make his edition a correct version of our 
book of 1662, we are bound to ask why he does not in the Litany insert 
‘ schism ’ after ‘ heresy,’ as ‘ schism’ was added in 1662?—In the Liturgy, 
Q. Elizabeth’s book is entirely abandoned, er. grat. in the first Collect, 
‘ Deus cui omne cor patet, et cui omnes affectus animorum cogniti sunt, et 
‘ quem nihil latet,’ is changed into, ‘ et omnis voluntas loquitur, et quem 
‘nullum latet secretum ;’ and so throughout, the Editor follows another 
version, which is not only not, majore ex parte, Q. Elizabeth’s, but a very 
inferior modern recension, totally different from it, giving us such neologisms 
as ‘Sursum corda,’ ‘ Elevamus ad Dominum,’ instead of Q. Elizabeth’s 
ecclesiastical and ancient form, ‘ Habemus ad Dominum:’ but by this 
change in plan we lose the ‘ sacrificium hostiam et satisfactionem integram.’ 
Thus we have the very significant old Elizabethan version, which does agree 
with our present book, ‘Deinde Minister tradet Eucharistiam populo in 
manus, genibus flexis, et cum exhibet panem, dicet,’ changed into the 
bald, ‘ Minister unicuique panem porrigens dicit,’ which is a sheer mis- 
representation of, and libel on, the Church of England, And all the occa- 
sional offices, including, of course, the ‘In commendationibus Benefac- 
torum,’ and the Order of Communion at fnnerals, are entirely omitted. 

This much, then, on the supposition that the present volume is a fair 
reprint of Queen Elizabeth’s book: we have shown how far it answers that 
character. But perhaps the Editor’s shuffling phrase, majore ex parte, is to be 
construed, as though his object was not to follow implicitly Q. Elizabeth’s 
Latin Prayer-book, but, founded upon it, to give a fair representation in 
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Latin of our existing book. How does it meet such a requirement? By 
exactly and implicitly following the Elizabethan book whenever it happens 
to be wrong, and does not answer to the book of 1662; and only, as we have 
shown, by varying from it where it happens to be right. This aspect of 
Mr. Parker’s book is quite as curious as the former. For example: 
Q. Elizabeth’s book, in the General Confession, certainly says, ‘ vere poeni- 
tentibus condonat, eosque certissim absolvit;’ which statement, whatever 
it is, is not ‘ He pardoneth . . . His holy Gospel.’—So in the Collect for the 
XVIIIth Sunday after Trinity, Q. Elizabeth’s book reproduces the old Col- 
lect, ‘Da, queesumus, Domine, populo Tuo diabolica vitare contagia, et Te 
‘ solum verum Deum pura mente sectari: Per,’ &c., which is a very beau- 
tiful Collect, and the ancient one, but just happens not to be that of the 
Church of England.—In the Collect for the third Sunday in Advent, 
remarkable as for other things,.so because it meets a Romanist objection, 
that the Reformed Church is chary of addressing directly the Second Person 
of the Trinity, ‘O Lord Jesu Christ, who at Thy first coming,’ is repre- 
sented by the old Collect, ‘ Aurem Tuam, quesumus, Domine,’ &c.—In that 
for the fourth Sunday in Advent, the peculiar turn of our own Collect, ‘That 
whereas, through our sins and wickedness, we are sore let,’ &c., is quite 
lost in Q. Elizabeth’s book, which only reproduced the old Sarum form.— 
So in that for S. John’s Day.—So, too, in the Collect for S. Stephen’s Day, 
which in our book is an address to our Lord, we have the old form of an 
address to God the Father. But it is superfluous to pursue this branch of 
the subject: scarcely one of the Collects, where a change has been made, 
pursuing the de facto Anglican use. Whatever the forms given in Q. Eliza- 
beth’s book, they are not in any sense accurate representations of our pre- 
sent Collects. 

Under whichever character, then, we examine Mr. Parker’s book, we are 
bound to say that it is something different from a mere failure: it is a 
mere literary counterfeit. As a reprint it is garbled and dishonest: as an 
independent version it is partial, inconsistent, and unfaithful to what it 
professes to reproduce. And we should advise Mr. Parker, after suppress- 
ing the whole edition, to do one of two things, either to reprint Queen 
Elizabeth’s Latin Prayer-Book accurately in 12mo, or to entrust the care 
of a new version to some scholar, who, while he will carefully go to the 
original sources and preserve the old ecclesiastical language where our 
Reformers have retained it, will at the same time make, and in consistent 
liturgical language, such changes as they have introduced. 

Having said so much of the old Latin Prayer-book of Queen Elizabeth, 
and having observed upon the systematic omission of its rubrics in Mr. 
Parker's book, our readers will not be surprised to be told that it totally 
ignores the existence of the very remarkable and valuable Kalendat which 
was prefixed to it. Remarkable, that is, not as a mere antiquarian curiosity, 
but controversially. This Kalendar, be it remembered, was actually printed 
in 1560, and the book which contains it was formally orJered to be used 
by all the Clergy in preference to the English Book. How completely it 
disposes of Wheatley’s strange views about the Black-letter saints’ days, 
we need hardly remind our readers : but as probably not one in a hundred 
of us are acquainted with it, we shall reprint a page of this book of 1560. 
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FEBRUARIUS. OcTOBER. 
1, Brigide virginis. 1. Remigii et Bavonis. 
2. Purificatio Marie. 2. Leodegarii episcopi. 
3. Blasii episc. et martyr. 3. Candidi martyris. 
4. Gilberti confessoris. 4, Francisci confessoris. 
5. Agathe virginis et mar. 5. Apolinaris martyris. 
6. Vedasti et Amandi. 6. Fidis virginis. 
7. Anguli Episcopi. 7. Marci et Marcellini. 
8. Pauli Episcopi. 8. Pelagiz virginis. 
9. Appoloniz virginis. 9. Sol in Scorpione. 
10. Scholastica vir. 10. Gereonis et soriorum. 
11. Sol in piscibus. 11. Nichasii episc. et martyr. 
12. Eulaliz virginis. 12. Wilthfridi episcopi. 
13. Ulfranni episcopi. 13. 
14. Valentini episcopi. 14. Calixti episc. Ro. 
15. Faustini. 15. Ulfranni episcopi. 
16. Juliane virginis. 16. 
17. Policronii episcopi. 17, Etheldrede virgin. 
18. Simeonis episcopi. 18. Luce Evangeliste. 
19. Sabini et Juliani. 19. Fredeswide virg. 
20. Mildred virgin. 20. Austroberte virg. 
21. Sexaginta novem mart. 21. Undecim mil. virg. 
22. Cathedra Petri apo. 22. Mariz Salome. 
23. Policarpi episcopi. . 23. Romani episcopi. 
24. Mathie apostoli. 24. Maglorii episcopi. 
25. 25. Crispini et Crispiniani. 
26. Alexandri episcopi. 26. Euaristz episco. Ro. 
27. Augustini episcopi. 27. Florentii martyris. 
28, Oswaldi epis. et confess. 28. Symonis et Jude. 


29. Narcisci episcopi. 

30, Germani et Capuani. 

31, Quintini episcopi. 
And the concluding direction about the Immovable Feasts is— 

‘Immobilia Festa. Reliqua festa dicuntur immobilia, quia singula 
‘ eisdem tum diebus mensium, tum literis septenariis velut perpetuis sedi- 
‘ bus adfixa sunt. De quibus in genere hi versus, quamvis inconditi, non 
‘ tamen inutiles vulgo circumferuntur. 

‘ Sex sunt ad Puri, bis sex sunt usque Philippi. 
Ad Jacobum totidem, novem sunt ad Michaelem. 
Sex ad Martini, sex ad natalia Christi. 

Adde dies octo, totus complebitur annus.’ 

And yet with all this direct recognition of the celebrations and forms 
and language of the Ante-Reformation Church, deliberately revived and 
placed in the hands of the Clergy in 1560, in the very rush of the Reforming 
movement, we are to be told that the Church of England, under Queen 
Elizabeth, has deliberately abandoned, what she has not directly enforced, 
or mentioned. 

‘ A Selection of Sacred Latin Poetry, by Mr. R. C. Trench,’ (J. W. Parker,) 
is a contribution to our general, as well as theological, literature. Many 
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of the sources from which he has drawn his materials are so inaccessible, 
that we should simply on this account have welcomed this volume. But 
it appeals to higher sympathies than merely literary ones. In its particular 
way, the world has never heard grander diction than that of Ecclesiastical 
Latin. It is to general poetry, what the peculiar beauty of bellsis to general 
music. Confined in its technical capabilities, it rules over immense ranges 
of actual space. There is a free bounding rise and fall—a sweeping expanse 
of power—an ocean-like swell and lull, in a medizval hymn; an extended 
sway over the whole realm of human feeling, which is to a mere classical 
poem what cathedral bells are to Thalberg and Rossini. Ecclesiastical Latin 
has its own laws, its own rhythms, its own peculiar and very refined appeals 
and methods. It is no more a mere debasement of Augustan literature, 
than Cologne and Wells are a debasement of the Parthenon or the Arch 
of Titus. Thomas of Celano and Jacobus de Benedictis were as true artists 
and poets as Virgil and Catullus—merely as poets, and to say nothing of 
their subject-matter. The richness and fulness of allusion, the antithetical 
language ; the imagery, wild even to occasional grotesqueness ; the balanced 
parallelism, often itself involved, which it adopted from the Hebrew sacred 
language ; the satisfaction which a rhymed cadence produces, its manifest 
answering an end—all these are to classical Latin, what a system of Gothic 
mouldings, and the varied yet combined play of medieval tracery and 
foliage, are to the flat and correct formalities of the monotonous column and 
architrave. Mr. Trench has prefixed an elegant and eloquent introduction 
to his volume ; which, however, is occasionally disfigured by a narrowness 
of feeling, and a grudging spirit, much to be deprecated. Unless it were 
before us, we could hardly have imagined one indued with Mr. Trench’s 
feeling and mind, believing himself bound to protest against ‘the one doc- 
trinal blemish’ of Peter Damiani’s epitaph. (p. 258.) Such ‘blemish’ as 
Mr. Trench thinks it fitting in himself to term a practice unquestion- 
ably coeval with Christianity—an instinct of natural, as well as a prac- 
tice of revealed, religion—most probably invested with scriptural authority 
—unquestionably to be found in every Liturgy of Christendom for 1500 
years—vindicated by the best later English divines—pronounced by the 
highest legal authority among us to be quite consistent with the doctrine of 
our own Church—practised, and still to be practised, by all saints,—such 
prayer for the dead; the ‘doctrinal blemish,’ as Mr. Trench ventures to call 
it; and of which Peter Damiani’s distich—touching in thought, though 
spoiled by its classical air—is perhaps the simplest, though a very affecting, 
form :— 
‘Sis, memor, oro mei :—cineres pius aspice Petri; 
Cum prece, cum gemitu, dic: Sibi parce, Deus.’ 


‘The Nemesis of Faith, by Mr, J. A. Froude, [late] Fellow of Exeter 
College.’ (Chapman.) Sufficient notoriety has already attached itself to 
this unhappy production; but we are bound to notice one thing, so 
palpably inconsistent with a single-minded love of truth—the pretext 
of the book having a religious purpose: i.e. a purpose actually friendly 
to revelation. As to the book itself, which after all is only a not very 
original rifaccimento of Spinoza’s philosophy and Rousseau’s sentimental 
indecency, it does not require notice at our hands. In one respect, Mr. 
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Froude discredits his Magnus Apollo, discarding the stern morality of 
the old Apostate Jew of Amsterdam. 


Mr. J. H. Parker has just issued ‘The Ecclesiastical and Architectural 
Topography of England. Part II. Berkshire.’ It quite answers the expec- 
tations raised by the first Part: but at present we are going over Lysons’ 
ground. However, the notes seem accurate, and, if only in the way'of 
memorials of the past, will be always of great value and interest. Occa- 
sional vagueness occurs, such as ‘interesting’ windows, &c.; and we think 
that the time has come for replacing Rickman’s descriptions, excellent for 
their era, with something more scientific. It might to Rickman be very 
‘curious ’ to find ‘a division in the chancel with different groinings, but no 
appearance of this division outside,’ (Avington, No. 135,) but a tyro in 
Ecclesiology now knows that Norman sanctuaries are ordinarily thus 
marked off. However, to get notes of every church in the kingdom is a 
great undertaking, and deserves success. 


Mr. J. Lockhart Ross has addressed some ‘ Letters on Diocesan Theolo- 
gical Colleges to the Dean of Chichester.’ (J. H. Parker.) They reach us 
too late for perusal: but the character which their author has attained 
leads us to augur well of them. 


‘ Reflections on a Lent Reading of the Epistle to the Romans. By the 
Rev. C. Marriott, B.D.’ (Oxford: A. A. Masson; J.H. Parker.) These are 
‘a series of Reflections written daily during Lent in reading the Epistle to 
‘the Romans. The writer had found it useful to take a particular Epistle, 
‘ or other portion of holy Scripture, as his companion for a while, and daily 
‘ to read and meditate upon some portion of it; and he also found writing 
‘down his thoughts help him toward making them clear and definite.’ 
There is a characteristic mixture of the speculative and the practical in 
these thoughts. They bring the great arguments in the Epistle to bear 
upon individual life and conduct, without narrowing or forcing them; and 
they often bring out striking meanings, though necessarily, from the nature 
of the composition, in a fragmentary way. 


Mr. Charles MacFarlane’s ‘Glance at Revolutionized Italy,’ (Smith, 
Elder & Co.) is the work of one acquainted with Italy for thirty years. He 
bears the clearest testimony to the immense advances, social, industrial, 
political, and educational, which were going on in Italy up to the time of 
the late insane movements. All this has now been most effectually stopped. 
Mr. MacFarlane gives some interesting and personal particulars of the 
Camarilla who rule throughout the peninsula: and his work is eminently 
qualified to refute the prejudiced statements of Mr. Whiteside. 


We have to acknowledge, of Sermons, volumes by :—1, Dr. Vaughan of 
Harrow, (Murray,) of a superior cast. 2. ‘On the Life of Christ,’ by Mr. 
De Burgh. (Rivingtons.) 3. ‘The Calling of a Medical Student:’ Four 
Sermons by Mr. Plumptre, of King’s College, London. (J. W. Parker.) And 
of single Sermons :—1. ‘ Plain Teaching, &c. on the New Year,’ by Mr. 
J. Morton. (Hatchard.) 2. On the like subject, by Mr. St. Leger of Ips- 
wich. (Pawsey.) Also a ‘ Lecture on Education,’ by Mr. W. N. Molesworth. 


(Rivingtons.) 





INDEX TO VOL. XVII. 


(NEW SERIES.) 


ARTICLES AND SUBJECTS. 


A. 


Aratus [the Phenomena of, translated by Dr. 
Lamb), 63—75. State of Athens in the time 
of Aratus, 63, 64. Figures of the Constella- 
tions, 65. The Phenomena, 66. The Dio- 
semeia, 67. Character of Aratus, 68. Dr. 
Lamb’s version, 69, 70. His Preliminary Dis- 
— 71.. His notes, 72. Specimens, 

3—75. 


Bremer [Novels by Miss], 18—62. Our igno- 
rance of Swedish life and character, 18. Miss 
Bremer’s début, 19. Not possessed of reli- 
gious character, 20—22. Condition of Swedish 
Church, 23—26. Its effects u the na- 
tional character, 27. ‘‘ Whatis Life?” 28, 31. 
Society, 32, 34. Influence of Life and Love; 
instanced in the “‘ President’s Daughters,” 35. 
‘The Neighbours,” 36,37. These Novels are 
deficient im plot, 38. The ‘President's 
Daughters,” 39,40. ‘ Nina,” 41—44. “Strife 
and Peace,” 45. ‘The Home,” 46, 47. 
** Life in Dalecarlia,” 47. ‘‘ The H— Family,” 
ibid. ‘‘ Brothers and Sisters,” 49—60. Miss 
Bremer’s social sympathies, 61, 62. 


D. 


Daily Prayers (Masters’ List, &c.], 335—347. 
Revival of the Daily Office, 335. Our prac- 
tice contrasts favourably with other branches 
of the Church, ibid. The Daily Office, temp. 
Charles I. 336. Results of the revival, 337. 
Average of attendance, 338. Hours of saying 
the Office, 339, 340. Change of hours on 
holidays, 341. How far the service has 
spread, 342. Its results in different dioceses, 
333—in London, 344. Objections urged by 
the Puritans, 345, 346. Revival in New 
York, 347. 


G. 

Grimblot's Letters of William III. and Louis 
XIV., 104—128. State of England, 14; and 
general condition of Europe, 105. William’s 
character, 106. He never sympathized with 
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England, 107,111. His reasonable causes of 
complaint, 112. His aspect towards the 
Church, 113. His personal hatred of King 
James, 113. Louis to Marshal Boufflers, 114, 
115. Extracts, 115, 128. 


H. 


Hesiedic Legends of Pandora [Grote’s Greece, 
Miiller’s Greek Literature}, 265—284. Origin 
of Evil, 265. How understood by Homer and 
Hesiod, 266, 267. The Legend of Pandora, 
268—273. The myth of the Ages, 274—279. 
Its different phases, 280; under Aratus, Ovid, 
Virgil, Horace, Juvenal, 281—23¢4. 


J. 


Job, the Book of [Translations of S. Gre; 3 
Morals, and Umbreit’s Version), 157—229. 
Preliminary difficulty in the Book of Job, 
157, 158. Main argument of the book, 159. 
Jewish estimate of the future state, 160—165. 
Arguments of Job’s friends, 166. Is this 
visible state conducted upon principles of 
justice? 167—173. Illustrations from Hamlet, 
174—178; from the Prometheus Vinctus, 179 
—183. Ingratitude, 184, 185. Morality and 
expediency, 186—189. Job's language about 
himself, 190—195. His language towards God, 
196—201. Scripture sympathizes with this, 
202, 203. Position and place of the Book of 
Job in the Bible, 204—207. Character of Job 
typical, 208—210. Job's retractations, 211, 
212. Balance of moral truth restored, 213— 
215. -Contrast with the sentimental philo- 
sophy, 216; and communism, 217—219. 
Remedies for this scene of injustice and 
crime, 220—222. The especial Christian type 
of character, 223—229. 


M. 


Marriage Laws, &c. [Commissioners’ Report), 
129—156. Agitation of the question got up, 
129. Appointment of the Commission, 130. 
Its constitution, 131. Analysis of the evi- 
dence, 132, Persons who have violated the 
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law, 132—142. Paid agents employed to get 
evidence, 142—149. Scotch and German au- 
thorities, 143, 144. Clergy against change in 
law, 144. Clergy for change in law, 145— 
147. Dissenting Preachers, 147. Dissenting 
character of the movement, 148—152. Dr. 
Wiseman’s evidence, 153, 154. Position of 
the English Clergy towards the movement, 
155. Dr. Whately, 156. 

Marriage Laws, &c. [various publications on], 
468—474. The dispute not one between 
High Church and Low Church, 468, 469. 
Four London Incumbents on side of change, 
469. Their qualifications to form a judg- 
ment, 470. Mr. Champneys, 471. Mr. Dale, 
472. Mr. Gurney and Mr. Villiers, 473. This 
not a party question, 473. Practical sugges- 
tions, 474. 

Maskell on Absolution (Maskell’s Inquiry, 
&c.), 43C—467. Importance of the subject, 
430. Mr. Hill and Dr. Hook, 431. Difficul- 
ties under which the discussion labours, 431, 
432. View of the Gospel state as a new 
creation, 433. Its application to this subject, 
434—442. Forms of Absolution in the En- 
glish Prayer-Book, 442. Principle of refer- 
ence to the early English Church, 443, 444. 
General confession, 445. Criticism of Mr. 
Maskell’s work, 445—467. 


N. 


Neale’s History of the Eastern Church, 76—103. 
Divisions in the Western Church, and their 
result on our views of the Eastern, 76; on 
our relations with it, 77. Position of the 
English Church, 78. Neale’s History, 79; his 
literary qualifications, 80; difficulties of the 
subject, 81. 8S. Mark, and the Church of 
Alexandria, 82, 83. Origen, 84—86. Rise of 
Arianism, 87, 88. Monasticism and the An- 
chorites, 89—93. The Egyptian heresies, 94. 
Cyril Lucar, 95—103. 

Noel, Baptist, on Church and State, 285—300. 
8. John’s, Bedford-row, 285. Mr. NoelI’s book 
tedious, 286. Value of Mr. Noel’s admissions 
on character of English Church, 287; on re- 
generation in Baptism, &c. 288. Mr. Noel’s 
objections to the Church of England, 289. 
Encroachments of the State, 290—292. Ec- 
clesiastical discipline, 293. Dishonesty of 
Mr. Noel's partisans, 294, 295. Their ten- 
dency towards Rationalism, 296—300. 


INDEX. 


i < 


Parochial Books [ Practical Chrislian’s Library, 
&c.], 402—429. Necessity of providing reli- 
gious books for the poor, 402. Old religious 
books, 403. Evanescent character of our 
éxisting religious literature, 404. System 
needed, 406, 408. Time of giving them, 407, 
408. Means of circulating them, 409, 410. 
What books to give, 411; and to whom, 412. 
Books recommended, &c., 413—429. 

Penitents, Female, and the Church [Manning's 
Magdalene Hospital Sermon], 1—17. The 
Church’s neglect of female sinners, 1. Pre- 
valence of female sin, 2. Our consciousness 
of neglect, 3, 4. Institutions already in ex- 
isteuce, 5, 7. Sisters wanted, 8—13. Char- 
acter of the proposed Penitentiary, 14, 15. 
Details of plan suggested, 16, 17. 


T. 


Tennyson’s Poems [The Princess, &c.], 381— 
401. Unity required in a Poet, 381. Tenny- 
son has not produced a great work, 382. The 
Princess lacks unity, 383; is not an allegory, 
384. Tennyson’s melody, 385 ; masks poverty 
of invention, 386 ; his forced language, 387 ; 
minuteness in detail, 388; his poems deficient 
in life, 389; his treatment of the sea, 390; 
his sense of the antique, 391—393 ; his women 
unnatural, 294; his sense of the present, 395; 
of the beautiful, 396; of modern science, 397 ; 
his estimate of the past, 398. Tennyson a 
poet of the day, 399. General estimate of his 
poetry, 400, 401. 


Theology of the Eighteenth Century [Mili’s 


Five Sermons, &c.}, 348—380. Duty of criti- 
cising books, 348, 349. General character of 
Theology of the last century, 350, 351. Its 
negative character, 352—-354. The orthodox 
and evangelical schools, 355. Their defects 
and excellences—a better school, 355—380. 


w. 


Wilberforce on the Incarnation, 301—33+4. 
Succession in learning Truth, 301. The 
Evangelical movement, 302. Its results on 
Archdeacon Wilberforce, 303—307. Sense of 
Mystery, 308, 309. Criticism of, and extracts 
from the work, 310—334. 





SHORTER NOTICES OF BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


Janvary.—Henderson’s Translation of the 
Minor Prophets—Boyle’s Reflections—Mar- 
riott on Private Devotion—Jelf’s Whitehall 
Sermons—Sewell’s Sermon—Slight’s Letter 
to Bishop of Oxford—Anglia Christiana Pub- 
lications—History of a Family—Prayers for 
the Nursery—Nind’s Sermons—Hopwood on 
Confirmation—Poynder's Edition of Robert 
Nelson—Blackley’s Sermons—Bather’s Hints 
on Catechising— Dean Ramsey's Catechism— 
National Society's Monthly Publication— 
Pinacothece Historice Specimen—Scenes 
and Characters—Analysis of Herodotus— 
Gidley’s Latin Poems—Dunn’s Sketches— 
Ode on 8S. Augustine’s College—Osmond’s 
Christian Memorials—Seven Fairy Tales— 
Authorized Street Preaching—Preparation 
for Cholera—Sermons by Nugee, Townsend, 
M‘Ewen—Garratt’s Scripture—Symbolism— 
Memorial of Lay Clerks of Canterbury Cathe- 

ral—Jesuitism in the Church—Bp. Doane's 
Addresses, &c.— Conquerors of the New 
World—Colleges for superannuated Clergy— 
Spencer on the Collects—Cleaver’s Penny 
Books—Parker’s Tracts—Ken’s Prayers— 
—Masters’ Devotional Books—Fox’s Noble 
Army of M —Chants and Chanting, by 
Martin, Scott, Gauntlett, Kilner—Sermons 
by Sir G. Prevost, Kennaway, Cecil Wray— 
Church Embroidery—Principles of Protest- 
antism—Mrs. Jameson’s Sacred and Legend- 
ary Art—Bp. of Gibraltar’s Letter—Maskell’s 
Doctrine Absolution, and Hill’s Letter— 
Kings of England—Manning’s Sermon at 
Brighton — Parker’s Devotional Books — 
Churton’s Letter on a Work attributed to 
Jeremy Taylor—Anderson’s Colonial Church 
—Trollope’s Liturgy of S. James—Clifford’s 
Translation of the Frogs—Bp. Feild’s Visit 
to Labrador—Barham’s Bible Revised—Bos- 
worth’s Anglo-Saxon Dictionary—Rogers on 
the Peschito Version—Coxe’s Poems and 
Ballads—Angels’ Work—Poole on Ecclesiasti- 
cal Architecture—Chambers’ Anglo-Saxonica 
—Churches of Scotland—Archdeacon Wil- 
berforce on the Incarnation—Miss Hooper’s 
Poetry—Clarke’s Poetry—Birkett’s Poetry— 
Umbreit’s Version of Job—Moberly's Lectures 
on Logic—English Churchman’s Kalendar 
and Almanacs, by Masters, Cleaver, S. P.C.K., 
&c.—Peile on S. Paul’s Epistles—Schmid’s 
Tales—Baptist Noel’s Essay on the Union of 
Church and State. 


Aprit.—Rickard’s Sermons—Allies’ Journal 
in France, &c.—Skeflington’s Poems—Poetry, 
Past and Present—Bishop of New Zealand's 
Charge—Journals of Visitation by Bishop 
of New Zealand and Bishop of Newfound- 
land—Parker’s Series of Books—Hopwood 
on the Catechism—Wenham on the Collects 
—Vox Cordis—Tracts for the Christian Sea- 
sons—Brampton Rectory—Harris on the 
Priesthood—The Christian Scholar—David- 
son’s Introduction to the New Testament— 
Sir Raoul de Broc—Godfrey Davenant at 
College—Friends and Fortune—The Inherit- 
ance of Evil—The Mystery of Marking— 
Mill’s Four Sermons—The Rest—Best on 
Catechising —Lateinos— Ornamental Glaz- 
ing Quarries—Sertum Ecclesi#— Baxter’s 
Church History—Maitland’s Essays on the 
Reformation—Lancaster’s Vindicia Symbo- 
lice—The Altar—Montgomery’s Christian 
Life — Hierurgia Anglicana — Dodsworth’s 
Advent Sermons—Wordsworth on the Apo- 
calypse — Household Education — Irons’ 
Translation of the Dies Ire—Ford on 8. 
Mark — The Servants’ Hall — Archdeacon 
Hoare’s Charge—Bishop Hobart’s Companion 
to the Altar—A Letter to Archbishop of Can- 
terbury—Bishop of Lichfield and Archdeacon 
Hale on the Gospels—Refiections, &c. on 
the Passion—Clay on the Prayer-Book— 
Batty on Fonts—Magazine for the Young— 
Correspondence between Bishop of Glasgow 
and Duke of Argyll—Neale’s Tetralogia Li- 
turgica — Prayers for Children — Tales of 
Faith, &c.—Wright on Synodal Functions of 
the Church—Little Christian’s Sunday Alpha- 
bet—Church Warder—Daily Life of a Chris- 
tian Child—Letters of Lord Lyttelton to Mr. 
Hawkins, and Mr. Malet to Lord Lyttelton 
—Grote’s Commemoration Sermon—Haring- 
ton’s Vindication, &c.—Oldknow’s Letter, 
‘ Traitors in the Camp’—Barter on Baptismal 
Regeneration— Armstrong on Church Peni- 
tentiary—Monro’s Sermon—Letter to Mr. 
Gladstone—Miller’s Sermon—Woodward on 
Demoniarcal Possession—Thoughts on Nehe- 
miah—Evans’s Outline of Sacred History— 
Banks’ Alcestis—Lyra Catholica—Words- 
worth’s Catechesis—Freeman’s History of 
Architecture—Parker’s Latin Prayer-Book— 
Trench’s Latin Poetry—Nemesis of Faith— 
Parker’s Ecclesiastical Topography—Ross on 
Diocesan Theological Colleges—Marriott on 
Fpistle to Romans—Mac Farlane’s Glance 
at Revolutionized Italy—Sermons by Dr. 
Vaughan, Messrs. De Burgh, Plumptre, 
Morton, St. Leger—Lecture by Molesworth. 
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